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PREFACE. 

In lia* beautiful intercessory prayer which our Lord 
uttered in behalf of His Church, when His end was 
drawing near, He prayed for all believers in Him to the 
^nd of time : — " That they all may be one : as Thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that they also may 
be one in us : that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent me." (John 17: 21.) One of the earliest 
answers to this prayer was given, when, after His as- 
<;ension. His apostles and disciples all continued with 
one accord in pray«r and supplication, and when all 
that believed were together, and had all things com- 
mon. And we see its influence in modem times, in the 
united action of Christian men, who pray, confer, and 
work together, in order to advanoe the interests of 
their Master's kingdom. 

How important is the principle which this imited 
action involves, is shown by the revolution it has effect- 
ed in the secular affairs of the world. This is the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the modem system of war- 
fare ; and explains how, in India, enormous numbers 
of irregular levies have fled like sheep before a small 
but united band of disciplined soldiers. It is thus al- 
so that the habitable globe is being gradually covered by 
an iron way ; and it is thus that the greatest triumphs 
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of modern civilization have been effected. This is al- 
so one of the features which distinguish Christian from 
Oriental societies. In the East, a few great works are 
to be found associated with the names of a few indivi- 
duals; but in Christendom, the works are countless, 
and are daily increasing in number^ which could nev- 
er have been carried out, if the united action of 
bodies of men had not directed and opened out a field 
for the energy and skill of individuals. Although the 
principle involved is of Christian origin, the Protestan.t 
churches have been slow to recognize its importance ; 
and it was only at the close of the last century, that so- 
cieties were formed for the purpose of promoting Chris- 
tian knowledge, and spreading the Truth into all lands^ 
Now, however, day by day, the principle is being 
more and more acted upon ; the number of Religious 
Societies is increasing, and Conferences are being 
held, — in order that by united prayer, by mutual consul- 
tations, and by the e^erience of those who have labour- 
ed longest in Christ's vineyard, the Church of Christ 
may be built up, and all the members of it quickened 
to do more for T3.im who loved them and gave Himself 
for them. Within the last ten years, such conferences 
have taken place at New York, at Calcutta, at Benares, 
at Ootacamund, and at Liverpool: and with similar ob- 
jects a Conference has been held at Lahore ; the Proceed- 
ings of which are recorded in the following pages. 

The Punjab is a country which must always have 
a special interest for Englishmen: the many sanguinary 
battles fought in the land of the Five Rivers have made 
it a household word in many an English home; and 
the material assistance rendered by the Sikhs in the 
hour of our greatest need, give them a special claim to 
England's gratitude. This is the last country which 
Christianity in its onward course has reached; and while 


we give thanka that the wave of Christianity ie thus ever 
advancing, may the Holy Spirit of God awakep in us 
80 solemD a sense of our responsibilitieB, and bo wisely 
direct our future efforts, that we may hasten the com- 
ing of that day, "when the knowledge of the Lord 
shall cover the earth, as the waters cover the sea;" and 
*■ when He shall have dominion from aea to sea, and 
from the river unto the ends of the earth." 

It was with this prayer that the Punjab Conference 
met and deliberated ; and it is wititt this prayer that it« 
Proceedings are put forth to the world. 

EDWARD LAKE. 
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The Proceedings were opened with reading the word of Qod and 
prayer, by the Rev. Robert Clark. 

The President then rose, and addressed the Conference as fol- Openiog Ad- 

, dress* 

lows:— 

As it has devolved on me to preside at this first meeting of onr Objects of 

, ihe Confer" 

Conference, it is right that I should say a few words on the objects ence acd ar* 

for which it has been convened, and the arrangements for carrying f *"^^"*^n, 

on its deliberations. Some of those now assembled, have met toge- duct. 

ther for the first time ; and although some endeavours have been 

made to make our intentions known, it is certain that many of 

you have as yet had no opportunity of acquiring any detailed in- 

fbrmation. 

Most, if not all, have doubtless become familiar with th© fact The Confer- 
that in 1860, a very large body of men, both lay and clerical, filled 
with an earnest desire to promote the spread of the Gospel 
amongst the Heathen and Mohammedan nations of the globe, as- 
sembled at Liverpool: and some will long read, with interest and 
profit, the admirable volume then edited and issued by its Secre- 
taries, as a record of its deliberations. To some extent, that Con- 
ference may be regarded as our guide and model: but in many res- 
pects, the force of circumstances has obliged us largely to depart, 
in our arrangements, from those which were adopted on that oc- 
casion. 

We have here but few railroads, as yet, by which members of the We have but 
Conference or visitors might, at any time, be assembled with ease encee^here** 

and comfort, within a few hours; and no public halls available for ^^^ ■"*^** * 
.,-,,.,, meeting. 

social and dehberative purposes; There are no men of leisure to 
be found here, who cmi devote a large portion of their time and 

A 
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efforts to maturing and carrying out the plans of the Conference; — 
none accustomed to convene large assemblies and arrange details ; — 
none capable of recording, as in England, all that may be read or 
spoken in our meetings, almost as rapidly as delivered. 
Arrnnsre- Hence it has resulted, that although a provisional committee was* 

sarriy 'Ira- ' appointed, for determining details, much has had to be effected by 
pel feet. correspondence, or by such few members as resided at, or happened 

to visit, Lahore. Even its two secretaries were three or four days' 
journey apart: and points have from time to time arisen, which 
those on the spot did not feel themselves competent to dispose of. 
Hence we are conscious of many imperfections in our preliminary 
arrangements, which call for your indulgence. It has been impos- 
sible, as yet, even to prepare a list of the members of the Confe- 
rence ; as brethren have joined us from a distance, whom we had at 
first no right to expect ; and we have been disappointed by the 
absence of some, for whose presence we had anxiously hoped. 

And now that, in the good Providence of God, we have been per- 
mitted to assemble together, there are social and other considera- 
tions, resulting from the circumstances under which many have 
joined us, which will necessarily prevent them from devoting more 
than a limited portion of each day, to the purposes of the Confe- 
rence: so that it has been deemed expedient to limit both the fore- 
noon and afternoon sittings to two hours, each ; with an addition of 
a quarter of an hour to the former, for devotional purposes. Essays 
will be read to you on selected subjects ; but they must not exceed 20 
minutes, each, in delivering. Opportunity will be afforded to all, 
to offer remarks ; but it is requested, they may not be allowed to 
occupy more than 5 or 10 minutes, each. 
Neverthc- However defective may have been the arrangements made, we 

ed, the great cannot doubt, that the great objects in view will have been in the 
objects m main secured, by having thus brought together so many Christian 
secured. brethren, of all classes and denominations, — ^missionaries fresh from 
their scenes of labour— -chaplains, their brethren in the ministry; and 
laymen, who have been more or less associated with them, in their 
endeavours to promote the work of the Lord. It cannot but be, 
that with the Divine blessing on this assembly, our meeting toge- 
ther must tend to promote a spirit of union and brotherly love 
between all who love their Lord ; and that the intercourse and in- 
terchange of thought, the comparing experiences and holding 
counsel together, between so many earnest men, of one mind, yet 
differing in their modes of thought, must supply some useful sug- 
gestions, towards strengthening the hands of those who are engaged 
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in cairying on the details of Gkxl's work, in this portion of flis 

vineyard. 

Let us hope, then, that all here present, are influenced by a so* Rwponsihiliiy 

r<*stiDK on 
lemn sense of the responsibility resting on those who are thus met all to seek 

together, as in God's own presence, to seek ffis guidance and teach- ™i"* ^ 

ing, in all our deliberations ; and let us all earnestly seek for the 

presence of His Holy Spirit amongst us, that we may be guarded 

from all error. 

At the request of the Chairman, the following essay was then 
read by its author: — 


PREACmNG TO THE HEATHEN- 

How CAN IT BE MADE MORE EFFICACIOUS THAN IT HAS 
GENERALLY BEEN IN THIS PART OF InDIA ? 

Essay by the Rev. John Newton, M. A. 

American Presh/terian Missionary, I^ahore, 


The word preaching^ in a strict and technical sense, denotes a pub- Preacbim^ 
lie proclamation of the Gospel; but frequently, and especially defined.*^***"* 
when spoken in reference to the heathen, it comprehends all kinds 
of religious instruction, whether public or private, — the inculcat- 
ing, defending, enforcing, and applying of Divine truth, in every 
practicable way. In the language of the New Testament, all this is 
comprised in the two terms, preaching and teaching; which, according- 
ly, define the office, and point to the great work of every Evange- 
list. The immediate end contemplated, is the conversion and sal- 
vation of men. 

Christ having commanded his ministers to go into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature — to disciple all nations — 
teaching all that he had himself inculcated during the time of his 
personal ministry, and having promised, at the same time, that his spi- 
ritual presence should be with them to the end of the world, nothing 
could be more natural to them, in the prosecution of their work, than 
the expectation of large success. The preaching of the Gospel in 
the Punjab, however, and indeed in most parts of India, in respect 
to its primary object, has hitherto met with very small success : for^ 
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m 

though a wide impression may hare been made, and doubtless has 

been made, in favor of Christianity, few souls have actually been 

converted to Christ. What reasons can be assigned for this? And 

how can preaching to the heathen, in these parts, be rendered more 

efficacious? These questions can best be answered by considering 

the conditions on which successful preaching usually depends. 

These, in general terms, are to be sought, first, in the adaptation 

of preaching, as a means of conversion, to the circumstances and 

character of the hearers ; and, secondly, in the concurrent work 

The conver- of the Holy Spirit. The conversion of sinners, standing related, 

ners has both ^ i* does, to the doctrines of man's free agency and God's sove* 

a manward reignty, has both a manward and a Godward side. It is a moral 
and a God. ° "^ 

ward side, change, effected by Divine power, and usually by the instrumental- 
ity of revealed truth. 
Manwcard I, — On the manward side of conversion, there are, in preaching, 

many elements of success. 
Every mis- 1. Every missionary should strive, after the example of Paul, to 
should be ail be all things to all men; giving no unnecessary offence to their pre- 
men?' '* * judices ; but seeking, by a conciliatory mode of address, by a gen- 
tle and pleasing deportment, and by deeds of personal kindness 
on all suitable occasions, to gain and keep their confidence and 
esteem. 
Preaching 2. Preaching to the heathen should be attempted at seasonable 

should be ., , •, « , , .,.,., . , 

seakonable. times and places : for example, when, not bemg busily occupied 
with their worldly avocations, or their devotions, they have leisure 
to hear; and, so far as possible, when they are in serious moods of 
mind ; never when they are angry or disposed to mock. Those 
times and places, too, should be selected in which there is the least 
fear of interruption. In this respect, open chapels, situated in 
quiet thoroughfares, which the heathen can easily be induced to 
enter, have a great advantage over other places. 

And should ^. Preaching should be clear and intelligible. This will depend 
on several considerations. (1) The preacher should always have 
a definite subject, and a distinct conception of it ; but this, com- 
monly, is not to be attained without study ; and study requires time. 
l^e preparation in this respect, therefore, may often be incompa^ 
tible with the daify preaching practised by most missionaries ; and 
still more with the multitudinous avocations and cares with which 
many of them are sadly burdened. (2) The language of every 
missionary's preaching should be idiomatic, chaste, and well pro- 
nounced ; and at the same time, so plain as not to be beyond the 
capacity of the audience. (3) Doubtful terms, and especially those 
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which ore likely to be understood in a heathenish sense, ought to 
be carefully and frequently explained. (4) As the apprehension 
of truth is greatly hindered by the existence in the mind of pre-es- 
tablished correlative error, the clearing away of such error should 
be a matter of special effort ; that is, the truth should be taught 
negatively as well as positively. (5) Gospel truth should be abun- 
dantly illustrated by historical narratives or parables. These fix 
the attention, elucidate the meaning, and help the memory. This 
was the great method of Jesus himself; and it is particularly adapt- 
ed to the Hindoo mind. This is a point which cannot be too 
much insisted on. A good illustration often makes a doctrine or 
a duty more clear, and more convincing, to a native of India, than 
A whole series of abstract arguments. (6) So slow are the heathen 
to comprehend the doctrines of salvation, on account of their ex- 
treme novelty, and their contrariety to the instincts of the carnal 
mind, that such of them as belong to the list of cardinal truths 
should be often reiterated. Nowhere, perhaps, is ^'line upon line" 
needed, more than here. Still, as variety in some degree, is needed 
to keep up the interest of our audiences^ and as the same forma 
of truth, and the same methods of treatment, are not adapted 
•aUke to all classes of hearers, an endless repetition of the same 
things would be any thing but wise. 

Such are the means to be relied on, for commending the Gospel 
to the understandings of the people ; and since it is through the un- 
<ierstanding that truth gains access to the heart, this is a matter of 
no small importance. 

4. A missionary should confine his preaching, and ordinarily !J^***"^J ***• 
ihifi teaching, to those truths which God has ordained for the con- 
version of men. An Apostolic ii^junction to one of the first mis- 
sionaries was, "Preach the Word." It is religion, therefore, — ^re- 
vealed religion, — ^that must constitute the subject of our instruc- 
tions ; not those subtleties of philosophy, which learned Hindoos 
generally mistake for religion. It is not the wisdom of the world, 
but " the wisdom of God in a mystery," even the Cross of Christ, 
and those truths which cluster around the Cross, that God is pleas- 
ed to make use of, as the means of saving sinners. These truths, 
however, divide themselves into different classes ; and each class is 
made up of many particulars. The first has reference to God's 
own character, and his natural relations to mankind. These must 
lie at the foundation of all true religion. Who is the God in whom 
we live and move and have our being? Why has he made us? 
And what are the laws by which he wishes us to be governed ? 
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These questions can be truly answered only from the Bible. On 
these subjects, let the Bible be preached with fulness and fidelity. 
There are no better means of enlightening and stimulating the 
conscience ; and till conscience acts, not one step can be taken in 
the way of salvation. The first work of the Spirit is to convince 
men of their sinfulness, their helplessness, and their danger : and 
towards this end should much of every missionary's labor be direct- 
ed. But still, this must only be preparatory to the exhibition of 
another class of truths, — those which are summed up in the word 
Gospel, in its proper sense of good news. When men have a sense 
of sin, and feel their spiritual poverty, then indeed is the good 
news of a gratuitous pardon and a full salvation, through the abound- 
ing mercy of God, received with a hearty welcome. The mission- 
ary is not, however, to withhold the story of the Cross, and the doc- 
trines of redemption connected with that story, till his hearers, 
under a conviction of sin, are eager to know what they must do 
to be saved ; for an exhibition of Christ crucified often proves to 
be the best means of awakening men to a sense of their need of 
salvation. The lesson taught on this subject, by the experience 
of the first missionaries in Greenland, is well known. Jesus, as the 
incarnate Son of God, endowed with all the attributes of a mighty 
Saviour, cannot be held up too much to the view of the heathen. 
The inspired Evangelists, whose writings seem to be made up of 
materials used by them in their oral discourses, show us the way, 
in this respect. Let every preacher to the heathen, then, rehearse 
the life of Christ, often, with minute detail ; so as to exhibit, in 
the liveliest colors, the supreme excellence of his character, and 
the nature of his mediatorial work. Let it be seen that he was 
indeed spotless, and benevolent, and self-denying, as well as migh- 
ty, beyond comparison. Let his voluntary, painful, and vicarious 
death be set forth in illustration of the intensity of his love and 
mercy towards a sinful world ; arid in proof, at the same time, of 
the infinite riches of the Father's grace. The resurrection, too, 
of Jesus, should occupy a prominent place, as the crowning miracle 
of his incarnate state, as the great attesting seal of all his claims, 
and as affording a sure presage of the resurrection to immortality 
of all his people. This was a point much insisted on by the Apos- 
tles. Not less should the preacher expatiate on the present exal- 
tation of Jesus, and the fulness of his power to save: and it is well 
sometimes, with the deepest solemnity, to announce to the hear 
then' to whom we are sent, as Paul did to the men of Athens, 
when he stood before them on Mars' Hill, that by this same Jesus 
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they are themselves to be judged, and have their destiny fixed for 
all eternity. The doctrine of eternal awards is among the means 
used by the Spirit of God, for awakening sinners, and leading them 
to Christ. In order, therefore, to excite both fear and hope, let 
judgment and msercy, hell and heaven, be appealed to in, turn. 

Four points have now been touched upon, as bearing, more or 
less, upon the success of missionary preaching, — ^the general de- 
meanour of those whose vocation it is to preach, the times and 
places most suitable for preaching, the style of discourse best adapt- 
ed to Indian audiences, and the subjects which ought to constitute 
the great burden of every missionary's teaching. On these points 
the preaching of many in this part of India, though, no doubt, 
often very faulty, is believed to be less exceptionable, than on the 
subject next to be named. Thus far the work has been viewed 
chiefly in its relation to the intellect: it must now be considered in 
its moral bearings. The mind of man is not all intellect ; and 
preaching, to be efifectual, must have power to move the feelings 
as well as to carry the understanding. Therefore — 

5. The Gospel should be preached impressively. (1) Let mis- Pronch im- 
sionaries preach with boldness, as having strong faith in the truth Pr***'^cly. 
itself, and a firm confidence in God, its author ; setting their faces 
like a flint against all the false pretensions and all the gainsayings 
of adversaries. (2) Ministers of the Gospel must preach with 
authority, as God's messengers ; making proclamation of what he 
has commanded, and requiring men, in his name, to repent of sin 
and believe in Christ. Yet this must be done only when they are 
themselves filled with the Spirit: their authoritative utterances 
must spring from an inward consciouness, at the time, of their 
Divine mission: otherwise it will fail to command assent, and will 
be regarded as sheer impertinence. (3) They must be in earnest. 
They should aim at bringing their hearers into sympathy with 
the truth ; and the most eflectual means of doing this, is to show by 
their manner, that they have an overwhelming sense of the impor- 
tance of what they are preaching. If they would arouse the feel- 
ings of their hearers, they must preach from the heart. Let burn- 
ing words come from their lips, and none but the most stolid are 
likely to hear with indijfference. Even unbelievers must he moved 
by the thrilling appeals of a man in earnest. If every word and 
tone, every look and gesture, of the man of God, indicates a heart 
stirred to the bottom by the thoughts to which he is giving utter- 
ance, it will be strange indeed, if he does not draw the hearts of at 
least some of his hearers after him. (4) Missionaries should 
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preach with great tenderness; showing that they are filled with Di- 
Tine love ; and thus exemplify, as far as possible, the winning be- 
nevolence of their Master. (5) Their anxiety to saye the souls of 
their hearers should sometimes be marked even by humble and 
earnest entreaty* Like Paul, they should beseech men to be recon- 
ciled to God; and, remembering that the time is short, fail not to 
warn them, from time to time, eyen with tears. 

What has now been said, implies, of course, that missionaries 
should be spiritually-minded men. Their hearts must be deeply pe- 
netrated by a sense of the paramount importance of invisible and 
eternal things : and they must habitually realize the value— the 
unspeakable value— -of every immortal soul. In order to do this, 
they must live near the mercy-seat, must meditate day and night 
on God's word, and must be familiar, especially, with the inner life 
of Jesus. In short, they must walk with God ; having daily fellow- 
ship with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ : and when- 
ever it is possible, they should go to the place of preaching directly 
from their closets. 
Godward II. — ^In respect to the Godward side of conversion, every thing 

Procure the i^iust be done which is likely to procure the Divine blessing. ''With- 
i?!^'"® **'***" <>^* '^^ y® ^^^^ ^ nothing.'' Paul may plant, and ApoUos may 
water ; but he that gives the increase is God. The greatest powers 
of persuasion, therefore, that man ever possessed, would be utterly 
insulEcient, without Divine assistance, to turn a single soul from 
»in to holiness, or from heathenism to Christ. The obstacles to con- 
version are great. They are found, not only in the natural antipa- 
thy of the human heart to God and holiness, but in the power of 
Spiritual Wickedness in high places, — ^in the unceasing activity of 
the Devil and his angels ; who make it their business to blind the 
minds of them that believe not, lest the light of the glorious Gos- 
pel of the Son of God should shine into them. To overcome this 
Satanic influence, and to subdue the natural opposition of the un- 
sanctifled heart, the preacher of salvation needs to be assisted and 
seconded by that mighty power of God, which raised Christ from 
the dead. How then can the co-operation of God be secured ? 
Obviously, by gaining and keeping his good will and sympathy. 
God's ministers are stewards ; and a steward must be faithful. 
Besides maintaining the strictest fidelity in things pertaining* to 
men, as already described, the following things may be noted as of 
great importance in this respect :~ 
God's glory 1- Every preacher should make God's glory the highest object 
the object. ^£ ^j^ ministry. Let him not preach, however labori<N2sly, and 
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however earnestly, as a mere duty he owes to the heathen, or to 
the Society that supports him, or even to Grod: much less must he 
be influenced by a desire to appear well, as a faithful and success- 
ful missionary. The entertainment of such motives cannot fail to 
cut one off from sympathy with the God of all grace, and effectu- 
ally bar his blessing. The love of Christ must be the constraining 
power, and thei glory of the Grodhead, in the working out of human 
Redemption, must be the highest aim, of every one who wishes to 
preach the Gospel with effect. 

2. The man of God should preach with hope,— ^having full confi- Preach with 
dence iif the efficacy of Heaven's own truth, apart from human 
learning, arid in the boiindlessness of God's nlercy and grace, ir- 
respective of human merit; having an eye always, to the promises 

of Infiiiite Truth, based on the purposes of Infinite Love. 

3. Let him realize that he is a co-worker with Christ; yet occu- Report to the 
pying a subordinate place, — ^the place of a itervant: and, in order to 
stimulate himself to the highest degree of fidelity, let him, in the 

closet, at stated seasons, render to Ms Lord and Master a detailed 
report of his labours. The effect of this on his own heart, must 
necessarily be salutary ; and the increased sympathy between him- 
self and his Saviour, which a business so solemn, so heart-search- 
ing, so honouring to Christ, must be expected to result in, would 
undoubtedly show itself in the increased success of his work. 

4. Prayer for the Spirit should btf offered without ceasing. With- Pray for the 
out power imparted by Him, as the Spirit of regeneration, no one ^^ ^9«ni; 
can fully appreciate Gospel truth ; none cari believe and be saved. 

The prophet may cry to the dry bones, but the Spirit only can give 
them life. The necessity of prayer, as an element of success in 
preaching, cannot be exaggerated. Witness the effect of apostof^' 
lie prcSachiiig. What ftttmer^ms coh'iJ^ersidris ! We may speculate 
about the cattses of this, and talk much of the power of miracles'; 
but miracles have no power to change the heart. It is enough td 
know, that the apostles gave themselves to the word of God and 
prayer. In modern times, without the help of miracles, similar 
effects have often followed the preaching of earnest and prayerful 
xnen, — such, for example, as Luther and Whitefield, — ^men who, 
it is known, sometimes spent several hours out of the twenty-four, 
in direct communion with God, and in earnest supplication for the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. 

5. To prayer, it may sometimes be a duty to add fasting. ''This with fastiog. 
kind,'' said Jesus, in reference to oertain unclean spirits, ''goeth 

not out, but by prayer and fasting." And who can tell, what power 

B 
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mieaionaries might gain by the prayer and fasting here indicated, 
in relation to the exorcism of some of the demons of idolatry, 
who have held undisturbed possession of their victims in India 
for thousands of years I When the missionaries of the Pui\jab are 
known, as a class, to pray daily for those to whom they preach, with 
strong crying and tears ; — ^when they are saddened, from day to day, 
by the sight of the multitudes around them, led captive by Satan 
at his will, and dying without hope ;— when, sickened at heart by 
the thought of these things, they sometimes forget even to eat theip 
bread, will any one wonder to see the Spirit poured out from on 
high, giving demonstration to the word preached? When the 
spiritual husbandmen are seen going forth into these hitherto 
barren fields, with the precious seed of the Gospel, weeping as they 
go, will it be a matter of surprise, if they come again rejoicing, 
bringing their sheaves with them ? Let it be remembered, that 
such is the economy of God's grace. 

Why then should we stand in doubt, as to what is needed, to 
make the preaching of the Gospel to the heathen more efficaci- 
ous ? To anticipate large success, in the conversion of men to 
Christ, or in the spiritual edification of the Church, from such la* 
hour as is performed by the mass of ministers, whether in Heathen- 
dom or in Christendom, would be to expect a stupendous miracle : 
for there are laws, according to which God ordinarily works in the 
moral and spiritual world, as well as in the world of matter. In 
the kingdom of nature, the man who works according to natural, 
laws, seldom fails to secure his object; and it is only when equal 
pains are taken by the ministers of religion, to work under the 
laws of the kingdom of grace, that they have reason to look for a 
similar result. 
Holy enthu- ^^ reviewing the whole subject, we come to the conclusion, that: 
ff*"*d d*^* the thing chiefii/ needed, to make our work successful, is a holy en- 
thusiasm, Every missionary needs to keep before his mind the one 
great idea, that he is labouring for the salvation of a lost world, and, 
through that, for the manifestation of Jehovah's glory. Let this 
thought ever loom up in the visions of his waking hours, and be 
the great subject of his dreams at night, — ^until he becomes, in thia 
sense, a man of one idea ; and he will find the mountains of diffi- 
culty, that now stand in his way, coming down to the level of the 
plains. It was this enthusiastic devotion to the work, that crown- 
ed the great Apostle of the Gentiles, with unequalled success : 
it was this, that gave Wesley so distinguished a career of usefulness : 
it is this, that has turned many a common soldier of Jesus Christ 
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into a hero, and made him mighty through God, to the pulling 

down of the strongholds of Satan's power. The condition of sue- Cowdlkioii of 

,, « , , , , , succew. 

cess, theretore, to every man among us, who preaches to the hea* 

then, as inferred from the nature of the case, from the teachings 
of Scripture, and from the experience of the Church, is not extra- 
ordinary talent, nor great learning, but the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost; and such a life of humble, self-denying, pains-taking, pray- 
erful, earnest labour, in his peculiar vocation, as the in-dwelling 
Spirit of Christ must ever prompt him to. And as this is incompati- 
ble with the multifarious occupations, — ^many of them of a purely 
secular nature, — which commonly crowd themselves into a mission- 
ary's life, we ought to insist upon such a division of labour, as would 
leave every preacher, properly so called, free from all distracting 
cares. 

Colonel Maclagan observed, that a practical conclusion of some Colonel 

^ Maclaoait. 

importance was suggested by the remarks in Mr. Newton's paper, 
on the numerous subdivisions of missionary work, and varied oc- 
cupations of the missionary, and the necessity for some systematic Neceswty of 
distribution of labour. The conclusion is, that to allow of all the distribuiioa 
parts of the missionary's work being efficiently carried out, the of ***>o«f- 
strengthening of chief mission stations is very important. As it is 
at present, the small number of labourers at any station cannot 
satisfactorily overtake the work that is to be done. 

Mr. Newton has observed that in the results, which it is the ob- 
ject of the missionary to be instrumental in effecting, it is not a 
merely intellectual work that is to be accomplished. This must 
not be forgotten. It is with the heart, that man believeth unto 
righteousness. And it is not, ordinarily, in public addresses, that 
the truth, which the missionary bears in his message, is brought 
home to the hearts of such hearers as he gathers around him in 
the streets. There must, generally, with all reliance on God'd 
blessing, be much personal dealing with individuals. And if the There mu«t 
missionary devotes the needful time to the helping forward of but gonai deal- 
one or two seekers after truth in a large city, his public preaching d"f i(J[,aU."' 
and other labors are so far interfered with. So that, with such 
small numbers of labourers, as are, according to present practice, 
usually placed at large and important stations, there are not means 
for meeting the ordinary and necessary demands on the mission- 
ary's time, — ^for maintaining in active operation, all the needful 
parts of the work, without undue neglect or suspension of any. 

By strengthening principal stations, we should have there avail- 
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able hands for all parts of the work, with such distribution of la- 
We fhouM hour as might be found suitable. And it is worthy of consideration 
strenf^tben whether, as regards the whole results on the country occupied, and 
stations. looking to the whole actual resources, more might not be eflfected, 
by stationing larger numbers at fewer places with moderate ranges 
of ground, which, with more abundant and conspicuous results, would 
be centres of more marked and powerful influence on the country 
at large. 
Rev. J. Bar- The Rev. J. Barton, — Church Missionary Society, Agra,— wished 
''°^' to ascertain the opinions of members of the Conference, as to whe- 

Shall unpro- ther missionaries were justified in abandoning stations, in which 
misio^sta. ^^^ (Jospel had been preached for many years, and where the people 
abandoned? seemed to have become surfeite<i, so to speak, with preaching, 
so that it was now difficult even to obtain a congregation. He 
referred more especially to the North-West, and such stations 
as Agra and Jaunpur. Doubtless, the inefficient and injudicious 
preaching of native helpers, unfitted for the work, tended, in a 
great measure, to produce the result complained of, — ^but there 
niight possibly be instances, in which missionaries might, with ad- 
vantage, quit a station for a time, and break up new ground. The 
chief difficulty in doing this, seemed to him to arise from the uni- 
versal prac,tice, of maintaining large and expensive premises at 
each station, which necessarily tied the missionaries to the spqt. 
Rev. I. L. The Rev. I. L. Hattser, — American Hethodist Epispqpa} Missioij, 

H A USER. Bijijour,— rspoke as follows :-7-The missionary must first feel the power 
Tbe mission- of Christ's death, in the conversion and sanctification of his aum 
xhl p!twir*of 8^^^- ^® must feel the love of Christ within himself, before he can 

Christ's tell of it to others ; and in proportion as he wants this, will his words 
death > 

lack warmth and power. Out of the abundance of the heart the 

mouth speaketh. If our preaching is to be effectual, we must live 
very near to God, and walk with Him, as Enoch did. Only thus 
can we set holy examples, and be living witnesses for Him. The 
great work of the missionary, as Mr. Newton has forcibly remark- 
ed in his essay, is to be everywhere, and at every time, ready to 
testify of salvation through Christ. 
and mast Next to a savii^g knoiyledge of Christ for himself, the missionary 

Cbrlsf died ^^^ believe, and fully realize, that our Saviour dipd for these poor 
for the hear heatherty and realize their lost condition without Him. I think we 
often, if not always, fail here. We are all ready to acknowledge, that 
without His salvation they will be lost ; but do we act as if we felt 
it? Our Saviour wept in deep sorrow over Jerusalem; how often 
have we wept and agonized in prayer over these poor souls? 
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When I have pleaded in earnest prayer before going into the b^zar, 
I have found the mouths of my opposers shut, and controversy stop- 
ped, while they listened with moistened eyes to my narration of what 
Christ had done for me. Yes, I must repeat, the love of Grod shed 
abundantly in our hearts, and an earnest love for souls, are the two 
great elements of our success. 

The Rev. C. W. Forman, — American Presbyterian Mission, R«v. C. W. 
Lahore, — said. In reply to the remark Colonel Maclagan has made, '''®»*"*J'' 
namely, that there should be more missionaries at each of our sta- 
tions, I would say that it appears to me to be a mistake, to suppose 
that the conversion of a country is to be accomplished by the 
missionaries themselves. In my opinion we should be even more 
scattered than we are at present, and that each missionary should Miisionariei 
strive to surround himself with a really efficient, well educated Jound t hem- 
corps of native teachers and preachers, to whom he should princi- •«'▼•*■ ^'^h 
pally look as the agents for evangelizing the country. chera. 

In reply to Mr. Barton's question, whether we should not give The preacher 
up those places, in which the Qospel has long been preached and varMty! " ^ 
can now scarcely obtain a hearing, I would say, let the preachers 
study more, and give the people more variety, and they will obtain 
better congregations. When people know that they are to hear 
truths they have heard a thousMid times, in almost precisely the 
same language, it is not to be wondered at, that they will not stop 
to listen. 


ON HINDOO AND MAHOMEDAN CONTROVERSY. 

how far ought it to be encouraged ? and what 

are the best modes of conducting it ? 

Essay by Captain C. A^- McMahon. 


The various opinions, at present entertained on the subject of Three dassefl 
Hindoo and Mahomedan controversy, by those who have consider- ^^ P*'»'tont. 
ed the question, may, I think, be ranged under the three follow- 
ing classes: — 

I. Controversialists. 

II. Non-controversialists. 

III. Neutrals. 

I. The Controversialists consider the heathen to have fallen into Firtt, Coo- 
a state of such apathy and indifference on the subject of religious llaiH"'" 
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truth, that every exertion must in the first instance be made, with 
the view of arousing them from this condition of intellectual slotlu 
In short, they regard them as having sunk into a state of spiritual 
coma, and they look upon controversy as the most powerful exei- 
iant they can employ, to restore their patient to spiritual conscious- 
ness. 

Like some of those severe remedies known to the Doctor's art, 
they hold that the thing itself may be bad, but that the critical 
state of the sufferer justifies its use. That the remedy in itself, 
however, is not altogether bad, they point to the example of the 
Prophets under the Old, and of our Lord and His Apostles under 
the New Dispensation. 
Secondly, II. The second class, which I have styled the Non-controversial- 

versialietB. ^^^s, hold that the mission of the Minister of Christ is empha&caUy 
to preach the Gospel, That the Gospel, as its old Saxon form, Groil- 
«jc7«^, denotes, means good news; rest to the sin-wearied-soul; free, 
pardon for the guilty, "without money, and without price ;" eter- 
nal life with Christ in glory, through faith in the Son of God, who 
poured out His life's blood on Calvary, that a world slumbering the 
sleep of death in the arms of the Evil One, might, through faith in 
that blood, awake to spiritual life ; live for God ; ripen for glory. 

They hold that the simple preaching of pardon through the free 

grace of God,— of the blotting out of sin through the blood of the 

Cross,— of salvation through the imputed merits of Christ, is all- 

- efficacious through the Spirit, for bringing souls from darkness into 

light, and for working in them heirless of heart and life. 

The preaching of this doctrine, they believe, is the only mode 
of o]peration, we can expect the Spirit of God to employ, in causing 
the dead, dry bones of heathenism to come together, and move 
with spiritual life. 

I was much struck with an expression. Which I heard fall from 

the lips of Mr. Henry Carr Tucker, some years ago, in conversation 

with him, on the subject of controversy. "Let the sun arise," he 

said, "and all the stars go out ! " Yes ! may I repeat, "Let the 

sun arise, and all the stars go out." 

What course And what course may we suppose, that the Spirit of God will 

rliof GoJ* usually bless: — He, whose function on earth it is, as our Saviour 

^^^' tells us, in the [16th] of John, to "glorify Christ :"— what course, 

I say, may we suppose, that He will bless, to the making that Sun 

of truth to rise over the mountains of sin and unbelief, and shine 

into the deep, dark valley of the heathen heart ? Will it be by 

the preaching of darkness, or by the preaching of light? Will it 
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he by preaching down heathenism, or by preaching up Christ ? 

Will it be by teaching the heathen their own religion ; (too often 

the chief result of controversy, I am afraid, ) or by teaching them 

the religion of the lowly Jesus ? 

In the world's infancy, the feret step from chaos to form, feature, \^^^} » *>«!*• 

be lighi ! " 
and beauty, was the fiat, " Let there be light ! " The next step was 

made, when "God divided the light from the darkness." And 

herein, as it seems to me, consists the fundamental error of the 

Controversialists, that they follow not the order of nature. They 

seek by controversy, by an exposition of the errors of heathenism, 

to bound off the darkness, ere they have got the light. 

Once get the light, and then the darkness will be apprehended, 
and may be bounded off. Once let the Sun of Righteousness arise 
upon the heathen mind, then will the clouds of superstition, igno- 
rance, and sin, which, in its days of spiritual chaos, have slumber- 
ed upon its surface, and kept it in a state of perpetual night, dissi- 
pat^ and melt away, as the cloud upon the mountain brow, at the 
first blush of rosy morn. 

This then> the ]^on-controversialists hold, is the "other and the 
lietter Way/' 

l^eadi* the Gospel, deliver the message of pardon and peace: Preach the 
andy just in proportion as the light and the truth, as it is in Jcbus, 
are received, so will the darkness and the errors of heathenism be 
apprehended and bounded off; and that, too, without the hearir 
burnings and the angry strife, which hover, like the cloud above 
the battle-field, over the arena of controversy. 

III. But there is a third class, the Neutrals, who do not go ThirHlv, 
fieartily with either the Controversialists or the Non-con troversia- *"*'^* *' 
lists. In their opinion, the preaching of the Gospel is the one 
l^ng needful ; but, on the other hand, they hold that controversy 
cannot altogether be avoided, — ^that whatever view may be taken 
ef its utility, still occasions will arise, when the missionary 
must either dispute or lose his influence, — that at the worst, the 
exhibition of patience and forbearance on the part of the mis- 
sionBiry, in opposition to wrangling, banter and ridicule, on the part 
of the disputant, may not be without its good effect upon the 
minds of the hearers, — ^and that we have the example of the Pro- 
phets, Christ, and the Apostles before us, to shew the propriety of 
our being ready to meet our opponents in argument, whenever the 
occasion demands it. Nevertheless, the Neutrals, or most of them, 
would not court discusmn^ but would prefer to set forth the truth 
Before a calm and attentive audi^ace. 
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Thfir viewg I feel that the wise views of the Neutrals are those, which ar§ 
ctiinajeudA" 

b]«. most likely to recommend themselves to the majority of my 

hearers. 

If controversy be an evil, it is a necessary evil, and it becomes 
therefore needful to inquire, how it may best be turned to account, 
so that its use may not hinder, but rather advance the cause of 
truth. 
Conirovewy I. In- the first place, th^n, I think that we should seek to haV6 
resorifcd to ^^ impressed upon our minds that controversy, if not employed with 
*nd''"d?'^* great judgment and goodnature, may be productive of more harm 
ously. than good ; and, consequently, that it should be resorted to spar- 

ingly, and with great caution. 
Contrast the Bath-er than* headlong attacks on heathenism, the better plan,— ^ 
Chr>0tianity I would even say, the best plan; — seems to be, to expose the errors 

With lIi6 

errors of ^^ Mahom«danism and idolatry, just as much as may be needed, to 
lieaiheiiisin. contrast the leading truths of Christianity with these systems; 
so that the fall exhibition of the Gospel of Jesus, rather than a 
crusade on heathenism, should be the ruling principle in the 
preacher's miUd. 
Danger of When controversy is not resorted to with great wisdofn, lOVe, and 

aii"r>^d8^ prudence, there is danger of its stirring up fierce and angry pas- 
lious. sions, which, when once excited, too often shut the door of the 

hesnrt against the truth, and raise up opposition to the work, mes- 
sage, and person of the preacher. 

The missionary, too, may be provoked, in the heat of argument, 
to make cutting, even contemptuous remarks, that may rankle 
and fester in the hearts of the hearers, and bring forthr no good 

fruit. 

The heathen A missionary of long experience, has told me Of a conversation, 

Ifontloversial which was the means of leading his mind to a change of view on 

tracts. ^jjig Bubjtect. About twenty years ago, a pundit accosted him in a 

ferry-boat, when crossing the river at Patna, and asked him why so 

much coAtroversy was introduced into missionary tracts, inquiring 

whether it ivould not be a better plan, to confine our tracts to an 

exposition of our own religion ; adding, that when the heathen 

saw their religion exposed in tracts, they threw them away, without 

perusaL 
A thorough II. The second thing that appears necessary fOr the profitable 

aus^s^fmJ^ employment of controversy, is a thomigh hmoledge of the systems at- 

ecessary. "Without this, it seems to me, not only will no good be done, but 

positive harm to the cause will result. Hence I think, that young 
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missionaries would do wisely to refrain altogether, if possible, from 
controversy, until they have obtained a thorough mastery over the 
language, a deep and complete acquaintance with the Hindoo 
and Mahomedan systems, and considerable familiarity with native 
habits of thought. 

Without this, any attack on heathenism in the open bazar, will 
end in wrangling, expose the speaker to the imputation of igno- 
rance; and, so fM* from winning the crowd to ChristianHy, .will 
probably harden them in heathenism. 

Controversy is like a sharp lancet: an useful instrumeai in a 
akilled and judicious hand, but highly dangerous withal in the 
hands of the untrained child. 

IIL The third requisite is judiciousness. This is nowhere more Jadiciouf- 
needed than in contri>versy. Have we never seen a man full of JJjJilJ "^ 
power, a man of great knowledge and intellectual capacity, able 
to give utterance to his thoughts with force and pungency, and 
yet, whose power has been greatly, if not altogether hindered, for 
the want of the little rudder of judiciousness rightly to steer his 
course. He has said things powerful enough, but has not always 
been happy in the time, the place, and the opportunity. Instead 
of convincing, he has offended ; instead of winning, he has 
wounded and driven away, 

'* A word spoken in due season, how good is it 1*' " A word JUly 
spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of silver." Or rather, 
iike the offering to you of a golden citron in a silver vase of beau- 
tiful filigree work, alike fragrant to the smell and charming to 
the eye.* 

And so I think, that in controversy, ever^ uford that flows from the The object 
lips should go forth, with the consciousness on the part of the speak- ^w*^!!!^^?"' 
er, that the object to be attained, is to convince and mn, convince and 

A man pleading for his life, were he a wise man, would not say 
anything calculated needlessly to wound, to irritate, or to insult 
his judge ; he would, as the words flowed from his lips, be keenly 
sensitive, as to what expressions were calculated to produce the de- 
sired impression, and what had the contrary effect. 

All men have not the gift of thus sensitively feeling their way ; 
nevertheless, it is a gift, the cultivation of which seems to be es- 
pecially needed, in order to make controversy profitable. 

I would have just as much power put forth as is needed, with 
reference to the time, place, and circumstances of the case, and 

^^^■^■•^—^■IM^IJ— - ■ - "■-■- ---—■■■ _ i _ ii I ~' ~ I ■ ■ 

* See Mote on Proverbs, xxv, tl > Annotated Paragraph Bible > London Tract 
Society: I860. 
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no more. Any expenditure of surplus power does positive harm, 
and irritates, instead of winning. 

An illustra- I ^^i^ much struck, some years ago, by the observations made by 
a Brahmin, in conversation with me, on the conduct of some native 
preachers, who appeared to be great controversialists. The Brah- 
^ii;i, who was the one to introduce the subject, told me that their 
^ever-ending attacks on Hindooism, " in season and out of season,'' 
were only productive of harm* He illustrated the want of judici- 
ousness and knowledge of human nature they displayed, in a honpier 
ly but striking way. " If you go up to a one-eyed man," he said, 
"and say to him, * Why, Sir, you have lost an eye !' he shrinks up 
i^to himself, and avoids the subject altogether. But if you say, in 
a tone, and with a look of sympathy, * Friend, by what calamity 
^ave you had the misfortune to lose your eye ? ' the man's heart is 
drawn out towards you, and he immediately tells you the whole 
story, from beginning to end." The teaching of the native 
preachers, he afi&rmed, was like the man who said, " Why, 8ir^ 
you have lost your eyQ ! " It gave ceaseless offence, whilst it failed 
to win. 

Humilhy a lY. The fourth requisite is humility. It may seem to argue a 

reqaiiite. ^^nt of humility, on my part, to dwell upon this subject, before 
the present assembly : my words, therefore, shall be few. An ese^y 
pn controversy, however, would be incomplete, without some allu- 
sion to it. 

r remember heariog a revereud ax»d very «uccessM Mis«o»ary 
lay it down as a fundamental rule, that if you wish to do good to a 
man's sotd, " you must not talk down to him," but must strive, a4 
Jie quaintly expressed it, " to get under hin^." Qr, in other words, 
that the smallest appearance, in word or in manner, ^f supercili-: 
pusi^ess, pride, or the faintest expression pf conten^pt for your opr 
ponei^t; be it only in a liirking sneer, is fatal tp success. 

Prayer be- Y. It will Qot be needful^ in this assembly^ to speak on the sub- 

ter debate.* J©ot of prayer, going if^ore ai^d foUowiug after debate, though it is, 
so to speak, the veri/ soul of controversy. 

Ltme a most YI. But I pass on to consider, lastly, love, as a most important 

demenHn ©leDient in successful controversy. 

•ucce8«ful I think that I may truly say, that the measure of a man's love 

is the measure of his power, More intellectual men can doubtless 
expose error and refute falsehood, with great ability and great force 
of reasoning ; but, for purposes of convincing and winning an opposer, 
in personal argument, the man with the large heart, rather than the 
man with the large head, is the one to win the day. 


controversy. 
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A late Professor of Mathematics at the London University, a lHuitraUon of 
Cambridge man, and a man of very high mathematical and scienti- )ove» 
fie attainments, told me, that sometimes, when he had failed to 
bring home to the mind of an obtuse student the light of some 
mathematical truth, he would hand him oyer to the teachiilg of 
some other dull boy, and often found that the dull boy could ac- 
complish the task in which he had failed. Bach is the power of 
homely love, over a soaring intellect unsympathizingly employed, . 
that could not stoop low enough to grapple with the darkness it 
sought ta dissipate. 

Once convince a man that you really hve Aim, that your only 
object is his good ; speak with humility, without superciliousness, 
without any tinge of bitterness, without lording it over hiin^; 
speak sympathizingly, kindly, lovingly, and you may say almoH 
anything to him, without offence. It is quite wonderful, what hard 
things some men can speak without offence ; and how, on the other 
hand, the words of others, however soft, seem' to strike like flint 
upon steel, stirring up heart-burnings and bitterness. The differ^ 
ence in the two men, it seems to me, is the difference in the xsx^fh 
sure of their love. 

It is not enough simply to have the truth on our side, when we 
denounce sin' and expose error. We must have love, as well as 
truth. To be successful, our words must be spoken in humility, ii^ 
kindness, and in love. 

I knew, in Southern India, a missionary, who has now left the 
country, I believe, for ever, who had a peculiar radiance of hw 
sparkling from eVery feature in his face, and shining through all 
his words. Like the Apostle John, he was indeed a x^oiatt of love^ 
A l^ahmin remai^ked of him*, thaft he Would be afraid tb'sde mucfa^ 
o§ Mm. There was something so winning inr his inanlBjer, that if 
he were to be much in his company, he felt sure that he would i^ 
come a Christian. Such is the influence of love. 

And here, I think, that if we would point to the example of <mv Exampre of 
Lord and his apostles, as being sufficient warrant for resorting k"'^^'fi**^ 
to controversy, as a miaans of spreading the truth, we should^ at 
the same time remember, that our Lord spake as never ihan 
spake before, so that the officers, commissioned to seize his person, 
were disarmed by the words of holy love, that fell from his lips. 
Each of the a{>ostle6, too, drank mbre or less deeply of their Mas- 
ter's spirit. And brethren, this we know, that our Lord never 
said a hard word, where a soft one would have done as well; never 
said a bitter, pr a harsh word needlessly, to give pain ; never shoif^ 
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ed any intellectual pride or self-satisfSa^tion, in exposing the errors 
of his opponents ; but that all his reproofe of sin, all his controver- 
sies with darkness, were in the language of humility, sympathy 
and love. Moreover, I do think, that he loved best to expound 
thetnUh; that heeourtednot controversy, and only resorted to it, 
BO to speak, under the pressure of necessity. 

Let us ** arm' ourselves,- likewise, with the same mind/' 
We must look In conclusion, whilst I have freely discussed the various opinions 
Spiriuo Kive prevailing, as to the merits, or otherwise, of controversy, as a means 

success ia ^f reaching the heathen heart, still I bear ever in mind, that we 
coutroverty. ^ ,,,.«.- 

must look for success, not so much to the pecuhar emcaoy ef any 

particular plan^ as to the operation of the Holy Spirit of God. He 
is a free, sovereign Spirit. He works by whom He will, and how 
He will, and as often as not, perhaps, works outside the rigid lines 
of man-'s demarcation; Whilst, therefore, we may profitably bear 
in constant remembrance, the leading principles of action* above 
esiuiciated, still, after all, I think that t^e preacher and teacher 
of Christ's Gospel, rather than allow himself to be rigidly boimd 
by any one system, should hourly seek for the guidance of the- 
Spirit of God, and>llow himself, in the use or disuse of controvert 
sy, to be guidied by His leadings. 
And wait One man, or class of people, or residents of a particular part 

ou IS ea - ^£ India, may have their minds prepared to hear their false reli- 
gion exposed, and may be, as men doubtless have been, drawn 
by these means, to consider the Gospel of Jesus. Others again, 
may, by this course, become hardened against the truth. How 
needful then, to be watchful for indications of the mind of the 
S^rit,. that we may avail ourselves of every open door, and retrain 
from spending our strength in vain, where the door is shut. The 
best of all jucUeioumese is a waiting on the leadings of the Holy 
Sphit of God^ 

At the request of the Chairman, the following essay was then 
read by its author : — 


ON THE SAME^ SUBJECT. 
Essay by the Rev. J. H. Orbison. 

American Presbyterian Misaion, JRdwalpindi. 


1A^«. 


This subject is somewhat involved in the discujssion of the first 
ifttbject on the programme. Without attempting to give an infalli- 
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ble solution to the questions proposed, or to lay down definite, in^ 
flexible rules for all cases, all the writer can do, is to ofifer some 
thoughts which may lead to further discussion. 

I.— There are three sources of information, which may assist us Sources of lo- 
in coming to som« conclusion, yIz., the Word of God, human na- °'^'"*'***"* 
ture, and experience. 

1. The Bible teaches that the Christian Religion, with its The Bible* 
Grospel of salvation, is to be propagated by simple preaching, in con- 
tradistinction to any other method, such as force, fraud or con^ 
troversy ; and this preaching is to be made efficacious solely by the 
Spirit of God. Hence the great commission, ( for apostles and 
missionaries, ) is ^^ preach the Gospel to every creature." In accord- 
ance with this, the general tenor of the Lord's example, as well as Our Lnrd'e 
His instrucihn, is unfavorable to the frequent use of disputation. fu^^JUcjfyJ" 
The controversies of the Great Teacher, as* recorded, are few and 
brief. It does not appear that He either began them, or endea- 
vored to prolong them, but rather gave such an answer, as to ter- 
minate or prevent them. Usually he replied merely by a quota- 
tion from the Scriptures, whether attacked by the Jews or the 
Devil. As this may be considered by some as only negative and 
not decisive, it may be more satisfactory and conclusive, to examine 
the example and teachings of the Apostle to the Gentiles, the 
model missionary, who stands more on a level with faUible men, 
and may thus better serve as a standard of comparison. In this 
way, the mind of the Lord and Master may also be ascertained. 
The example of Paul is often quoted, improperly perhaps, as fa- PauPa ezam- 
vouring controversy. He may have engaged in? controversy, but P'®* 
there is little or no proof of it in the Bible. The passages bearing 
on the subject are few. In Acts xvii. 2, it is stated that " Paul, 
as his manner was, went in unto them, and reasoned (dielegreto) with 
them out of the Scriptures" Again, (Acts xix. 8, 9.) while in Corinth, 
"he spake boldly in the Synagogue, for the space of three months, 
disputing, ( dixdegom^nos ; ) and persuading the things concerning the 
Kingdom of God ; but when divers were hardened and spake evil, 
he departed from them, and separated the disciples, disputing, {diale^ 
gomeno&,) daily in the School of on« Tyrannus.'' On these passages 
it may be remarked^ 1st, that the word dialegomai is used in all 
three instaiices. Although, according to the derivation, this word 
originally signified, " to have mutual interchange of speech," the 
lexicons give, as the primary usage in the Classics and Scripture, 
" to discourse," " to reason," "to teach by addressing;" and, as 
the secondary meamng, "to dispute," "to engage in controversy." 
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In one of the texts quoted, it is translated ** reasoned" ( i. e., dis- 
ooursed with argument), and might have been thus translated in all. 
This agrees better with the context, than the word "disputing,'' in 
its common usage at present. Again, 2ndly, Paul seems to have 
had all the reasoning or disputing to do himself , as far as appears from 
the record. Indeed, it appears almost certain, that when he spake 
in the Synagogue, "disputing and persuading," and when he " rea- 
soned yvith themrout of the Scriptures," there was nothing like con- 
troversy, as now under consideration ; at least, nothing like the bazar 
controversy f which usually occurs in this country. Baumgarten, in 
his Cbmto^ntary, says the fact of Paul's remaining so long as three 
fiwnths, shows that he must have discoursed in the most cautious and 
friendly manner ; as is also implied in the qualifying word, persuad- 
ed, 3rdly, As to the "disputing" in the School of Tyrannus, there 
is too much uncertainty and commentary fog, to afford much light. 
It seems probable, however, to " common sense," that Paul retired 
there, and continued discoursing or reasoning quietly, as his man-< 
ner was, and as he had been doing in the Synagogue, before diven 
were hardened and began to speak evil, from whose contentioBii 
he escaped as soon as possible. 
His teach- The teachings of Paul, perhaps, throw more light on the subject 

than his example. He says of himself, " Christ sent me to preach 
the Gospel, not with wisdom of words" that is, not by human 
methods, including controversial encounters, as well as rhetorical 
and philosophical disquisition. And the reason given is, lest the 
Cross of Christ should be made of none effect, for Qtod had appoint- 
ed the preaching of the Cross in love, as His method of saving sin- 
ners, and "of destroying the wisdom of the wise, and of confoun- 
ding the understanding of the prudent." Where is the wise? Where 

is the scribe ? ( and, more pertinently, ) Where is the disputer of this 
world? 

Again, Paul, speaking of disputation, instructs Timothy, that 

the servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all men, 

apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose." This 

certainly does not favour the controversial strife, so common in India. 

On another occasion, speaking of his own practice, he says, "my 

speech was not with words of man's wisdom, but in demonstraHon of 

the Spirit and of power," Thus, through the whole Bible, sounds ^ 

voice proclaiming, " Not by might nor by power, but by m^ Spirit, 

saith the Lord of Hosts." 

Argument 2. The argument from human nature coincides with that drawn 

iiaiure.""*" from Scripture. Controversy signifies " turning against/'-r-turning 
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your opinions against those of another. It goes against the grain 
of human nature, and the natural tendency is to arouse innumer- 
able pcbssions and prejudices, with their hard, sharp points, which 
all lay smooth before, but now, all at once, like the porcupine's * 
quills, bristle in opposition. Although it may be argued, on the 
other side, that man is a reasonable being, and capable of being con- 
vinced by arguments presented to the understanding, and that, there- 
fore, controversy should be encouraged ; yet it is well known that 
in controversy the avenues to the understanding become so block- 
ed up with ** idola" that the truth cannot have access to the reason, 
and the will is left unchanged. Not only so, but human nature, un- 
less the affections are gained, or desire is awakened, usually resents 
9^d rejects unpalatable truth, though seen to be tntth, and rebels 
l^gainst demonstration, howev^ convincing, when not agreeable ; 
so that, convinced against his will, man is not only of the same opi- 
liion still, but is often extremely wrathful and obstinate. Hence, 
4<M|bt4.ess, the old saying, ''Persuasion better than force:" a perti- 
nent maxim ; for controversy is a kind of farce. Every one may 
have seen this illustrated in print shops, by the homely picture of 
t^ro asses, representing human naturSy under different treatments ; 
/one obstinately backing in the wrong direction; in spite of cudgel 
flUd bridle ; the other galloping forward willingly, persuaded by an 
inviting bunch of grass! It is not in human nature to be softened 
jand won by controversy. There is a better way ; first gain the 
heart, and you may do any thing with the head, but you may as- 
sault, or even gain the head, an4 yet lose the heart, 

3. Experience may throw more light on the subject, than mere p 
theorizing. The experience and observation of the writer, for twelve unfavourable 
years, may be given as unfavourable to the frequent use of contro- vmy. 
yersy. Hany, indeed, n^ay have been convinced ; but they have not 
been won, have not been converted to Christianity. This, indeed, 
is not the fault of logic ; but it shows that for promoting Christiani- 
ty in the hearts of the people, controversy is not much to be relied 
on. Moreover, in the case of those who have become Christians, 
how few refer their conversion to controversy ! The experience 
0f l£issions in Greenland and the Sandwich Islands, goes to prove 
the same. The experience of open-air preaching in Ireland and 
England, may also be adduced ; because there too, was the same Gos- 
pel and the same human nature to deal with. When Controversy 
was indulged in, there was riot and clamour, with little success. 
?5Tlien another policy was adopted, the good effects appeared ; and 
a Boman Catholic gentleman, who was benefitted, stated, as tha 
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secret of influence, that ^'nothing of controversy was allowed to 
mar the benefit of those holy services.*' 

If, at any Mission station, the public preaching should be permii>- 
ted by the missionary or the assistants, to degenerate into continual 
disputation, the Hindoos and Mahomedans would almost certainly 
become hardened ; bitterness, hate and prejudice would be engen- 
dered ; animosity and strong party feeling would be excited against 
the missionary, the Native Christians, and the G-ospel ; and a mor- 
bid state of irritation would be induced, which would manifest it- 
self in controverting and thwarting the public preaching, in des- 
troying confidence and pleasant intercourse between the mission- 
ary and the natives, and would also be seen cropping out, with its 
evil influences, among the boys, in the Mission school. The reflex 

influence too would be bad ; the missionary and assistants would 
be apt to become chronic controversialists, going to the bazar only 
to debate; and their debates would often degenerate into vain 
wranglings, and j anglings, and bickerings, about the most absurd 
and useless questions, as well as about the most sacred truths 
of Revelation. The preaching place would become like a box- 
ing ring or show stall, and the most holy things would be bandied 
about in the most unholy manner. Time and strength would be 
wasted in air-beating and hair-splitting. Eeligion would lose its 
solemnity and dignity. And, alas, how difficult would it be, amid 
clamour and controversy, to speak feelingly of the love of Christ, 
and of His sufferings and death, for the salvation of those, who were 
only in a frame of mind to pick a flaw and detect a snare, or to mock 
and ridicule. On such occasions, the most pure and precious pearls 
would be sure to be recklessly trodden under foot. 
Controversy j^ ^^^ foregoing remarks and interpretation of the teachings of 
discouraged, experience, human nature, and the Word of Q-od, be correct, then 
the conclusion is, that controversy with Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
especially public oral disputation, as a general rule, instead of being 
encouraged, ought rather to be discouraged ; especially on the part 
of native assistants, who when left to themselves, sometimes go 
to great extremes in this»matter. Without contravening this as a 

But is some- ^^^^^^1 rule, it may be admitted, that the Lord and Master did some- 

tiines admis- ^ . . 

sable. times engage in discussion ; that St. Paul would have done so, on 

Mars' Hill, had the Athenians permitted ; — or in the streets of 
Ephesus, and the cities of Lycaonia, had he not been mobbed ; 
and that experience and observation may furnish some instances, 
where controversy has been useful in preventing stagnation, lead- 
ing to examination, and preparing the way for the Truth. Then 
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the inference is, that while the general rule remains the same, in 
rare and exceptional cases controversy is admissible; and the 
preacher wghi to he ikorau^kfy prepared, in temper, heart and mind, for 
such occasions. Notwithstanding what has been said, the great 
practical cUjffieidfy still remains ; viz., that it is almost impossible to 
entirely avoid controversy, and the missionary must, and sometimes 
0ught to engage in it. The manner of dMling with it must therefore 
be considered. 

II. The second question proposed is, What are the best methods Written 
of conducting controversy with Hindoos and Kahomedans? First 
may be mentioned written controversy, designed either for one per- 
son, or for the public. As this can be more readily conducted without 
bitterness and e:(citement, and is more likely to secure a candid 
consideration, it does not seem liable to many of the objections 
already m^itioned, and is therefore preferable to almost all other 
methods; especially when intended for general readers. This m^ 
thod seems to have been held in much favour by the early Fathers 
and the Beformers ; as is shown by their ''Apologies" and ''Treatises." 
Smith's and Pfander's controversial writings, may be mentioned as 
good specimens. Secondly, private oral controversy, or eonvereai&onal ConverM* 
discussion. This w&s a favourite method with Judson. This can be ausioa. 
Gloried on in a quiet, friendly manner, without the appearance of 
controversy, or strife for victory ; and hence is one of the best me- 
thods. Paul doubtless used this method sometimes ; «. g., when 
he discoursed by the river side. And, if in the School of Tyrannus 
he adopted the manner of the Schools, and practised disputing, in- 
stead of discoursing and expounding, as some argue, it is likely there 
was nothing more than conversational discussion. /SomeUmee discus- 
tton of this kind is practicable in the basar ; though not always : and 
sometimes the teaching in the Mission School may approximate 
to it. It can be employed with great success, if the missionary can 
^ain the confidence of the natives, and visit them at their own 
houses ; or if they can be induced to visit him. To carry it out 
on a larger scale, there might be a retired place, though easily 
accessible, in the midst of the people, — something like a Christian 
dhdrmedld. The third method is puhHc oral controversy. This is of Pnbllc oral 
two kinds. One may be designated "regular" or ♦♦orderly;" ^'^^^'^^*"^' 
when time, place, topics, &c. are appointed and arranged by two 
parties, who agree to dispute publicly. This is somewhat liable to 
the objections mentioned in the first part of this essay. Although 
good mai^ be done in this way, it is the opinion of the writer, that 
such instances are rare. Party-feeling and pr^'udices %re apt to 
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run high. There is no desire for the knowledge or triiunph of 
truth, on the part of the hearers, whether Hindoos or Mahome- 
dans : they strive for victory. It is like the meeting of two opposing 
candidates at the hustings. Very few opinions or votes are chang- 
ed. The discussion is very likely to be carried on in the most 
unfair manner, on the part of the natives, and will either turn to 
something by no means beneficial, or be broken off with misrepre- 
sentations and false reports. The odds in the reporters are greatly 
against the missionary I In the case of Dr. Pfander's oral discus- 
sion with the Moulvee, such misrepresentations and false reports 
were spread all over the country, and have been heard by the writer 
even in Riwal Pindi. The other kind of public oral controversy 
may be called the "irregular" or "bazar controversy.'' This is 
of almost daily occurrence, and too often steals both the name 
and the place of bazar preaching^ properly so called. It may be 
admitted, that if kept within proper bounds, and if conducted 
with tact and temper, prayer and pains, this method may be some- 
times useful; But, as a general rule, it ought to be pertinaciously 
avoided, l)ecause it is scarcely possible to keep it within proper 
bounds ; and, as already mentioned, it nearly always degenerates, 
and produces bitter fruits. As usually carried on by novices and 
native assistants, and sometimes by o^ missionaries, it often proves 
a great barrier to the G^ospel. It would be better, perhaps, never 
to engage in this most unsatisfactory kind of controversy ; since 
the good is often far more than counterbalanced by the evil. It 
may be difficult to avoid it, and still carry on preaching in the bazar ; 
but the writer is persuaded, and knows from experience, that it is 
not impossible: Let the plan be tried fully at any station, and let 
it be made known by means of a placard or the voice, that the 
preaching ia not to he interrupted by controversy, on any account ; 
but that an opportunity may be had for discussion at another time, 
in a private and quiet manner ; and let the efiEbrt be persevered in 
strenuously, and followed up with prayer ; and there is no doubt 
but that it would succeed ; and a great improvement would soon 
become apparent. As much has been said in a former part of this 
paper, with direct reference to this method of controversy, and as 
it has been shown to be injurious in most cases, nothing more need 
now be said, than that the best way to deal with it, is to avoid and 
discourage it in ioto ; and, as far as possible, banish it from Mission 
policy and practice. 
Manner or In conclusion, a few additional remarks, on the qualifi^tions and 

controverty. manner requisite for conducting controversy, may not be out of place. 
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1. Every Missionary ought to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
languages and notions of the people. He ought to have a good 
knowledge of the books, and religious maxims, and prejudices, of 
the Hindoos and Mahomedans. For want of this, much time and 
breath are often spent in vain, by encouraging and prolonging dia- 
putations which might have been prevented, or at least finished, 
with a few words. Answers to many objections can be drawn frpni 
their own books and opinions. 

2. The plan of dwelling on the subjects of agreement and points 
of contact, instead of those of repulsion and disagreement, would 
doubtless facUitate the good work, and tend to conciliate and win 
our hearers. 

3. In dealing with dij£cult doctrines, — ^the mysteries of Christi- 
anity, — ^as the Trinity and the Sonship of Christ, which lie beyond 
reason, the appeal ought always to be to Scripture, as authoritative 
and hey&nd dispute ; and our ignorance should be folly acknowledg- 
ed, instead of attempting to explain and argue about that which 
is inexplicable, or hiding our ignorance with faulty logic. 

4. Above all, the momner of the preacher, when compelled to dis- 
pute, should be most guarded, and in keeping with the sacred 
theme in hand. A bad manner effectually mars controversy. The 
difficulty is to preserve patience and good temper and tenderness; Preienre 
without which, discussion had better be abandoned. SUenee would g^lemMf 

be far better than any other method, when either the speaker or his '"^ i«nder- 

nesa. 
audience are excited and in a bad temper. Bazar controversy, to 

be at all useful, instead of a bane and barrier to missionary opera* 
tions, should be carefully and religiously kept from evil admixture, 
and conducted in a way consistent with the great object of missions ; 
which is, to preach peace and good-will to men,-<-to proclaim recon- 
ciliation to God, and salvation through a loving and crucified Savi- 
our, — ^to soften the heart, not to break the head. It should be kept 
£rom evil admixture, especially because bazar controversy is of most 
frequent, nay daily occurrence; and forms the only link of connection, 
the only point of contact, between the Missionary and many Hindoos 
and Mahomedans, and aflTords the only opportunity they eiyoy, of see- 
ing a Christian example, and forming an estimate of the character 
and object of the Christian Religion. Therefore, as one has said, " let 
Christian things be done in a Christian way,'' and let us not be like 
the well-meaning but unwise bear, which, ( according to ^sop, ) 
while intending to drive away a troublesome fly with an immense 
stone/unfortunately broke his benefactor's head. We are, alas I often 
too h€0mh ; forgetting that " a soft answer turneth away wrath," and 
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$fk " feofi tongae breaketh the bone ; " and forgetting too, that it would 
be more Christian, in thia sacred service especially, to " torn tho 
other cheek,'^ instead of insisting on '*an eye for an eye," and "a tooth 
for a tooth," for the sake of argument. If this "better way" were 
more generally adopted and praedaedy the heathen would oftener be 
heard exclaiming, '* Victory to Jesus Christ I" as they did, when the 
venerable missionary, Lacroix, met a brutal assault with the forgive- 
ness and gentleness of Jesus. If controversy were conducted in this 
way, with pe^uasion and entreaty, yea, entreating day and night 
with tears, like Paul, and like Brainerd and Schwartz, then there 
eovld be no objection to it: for its whole character and influence would 
be changed for the better, and instead of a crop of evils, a rich har- 
vest of golden fruit might be gathered ; for it is Gk>d's law, that 
** he who goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him." 


Rev ft The Bev. B. Bruce, — Church Missionary Society, peri Ismiii' 

Brocb. ipi&CL, — said. Both essayists have come to the conclosiouy ( in which 

I heartily concur, ) that controversy is a necessary evil. There is 

danger, h.pwever, of this expression of opinion giving rise to the 

false inference, that the missionary should have nothing at all to do 

Eoowledge with heathen and Mussalman religious books ; the contrary seems to 

ren^ioo^'^ me to be the true deduction. It has been remarked, that our Lord 

book! ne- ever stopped, by a wise and pertinent answer, the mouths of those 

who came to entrap him in his talk. The adtice of the good Mr. 

Venn to his son, occurs to me as appropriate to this subject, namely, 

Learoiog it that ''Learning is a good bait to throw into a dog's mouth, to stop 

» g ait. . .^ „ j,^^ ^j^.g reason, every young missionary should choose one of 

the false systems, with which he is likely to meet, and never lose 

an opportunity of making himself thoroughly acquainted with it. 

Yet the best of all guards, against the abuse of controversy, is to go 
Praparation always well prepared to the bazar,— filled with the spirit andmean- 
aiMotial. ^^ ^£ some passage of God's Word. This evil of controversy magr 

also be the reason, why, in 6ld established missions, the people get 
' tired of listening. Missionaries should be exceedingly careful to- 

select as Catechists, those who are not mere controversialists, but 

who preach only Christ and Him crucified. The most legitimate use 
The UM of of controversy, it seems to me, is to contrast the light of truth with 
it to contrMt the darisfidss of error. For example, the full and entire pardon of 
truth wiih q|2 sins, tJiiKmgh the blood of Jesus, as contrasted with the partial 

pardon^ sins, taught by the Hindoo ax^ Mahomedan systems. . . 
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The Bev. I. L. Havsbb, — ^American Methodist Episcopal Mission, ^v* '• ^* 
B^nour, — observed. The Bible generally speaks of the Christian 
as a wtdieTf and the great missionary Apostle urges Timothy, his be- 
loved son in the Gk>6pel, to put on the whole armour of Gk>d. We are 
soldiers of the cross, and it seems to me, that we should be prepared ^*'*T'**|j"' 
to throw in hoi shoty in the way of argument with Hindoos and ihfuw io fiot 
Musalmans. When a missionary speaks of Christ as the only Savi- ' ^^' 
our, and a Mahomedan exalts his prophet as sufficient for his salva- 
tion, the missionary should point out the falsity of such doctrine, 
not with harshness and a display of superiority, but with humility, 
kindness and love. Give them controversy, — ^but in a right spirit. 

The Bev. J. N. Mbbk, — Church Missionary Society, Kangra, — con- Rev. J.N* , 
tinued the discussion by saying, — It is admitted, and the experience ""^^ 
of every missionary confirms it, that controversy cannot be avoided. 
I wish to direct the attention of young missionaries, and those who Conirov^ny 
have not had an opportunity of qualifying themselves for this IvauUd, 
branch of missionary work, to Dr. Pfander's controversial books. Dr. Pf«n- 
•They are distinguished by strict impartiality, and in them the * ^^rku 
truths of the word of God are taught, and error refuted, in an ad- 
mirable way. Every missionary must know something of the Kiiowleri|f« 
Mahomedan controversy, even if, as is the case with me, he be dun nmn^ 
piaced among a Hindoo population. I seldom go to the bazar, ^*'"y «»«c«»- 
without meeting with Mahomedans who are fond of discussion. If 
the missionary is unable to meet their objections, he is ridiculed, 
and of course, despised. Mr. Orbison has well said, that the object 
of the missionary should not be to strive for victory, but his prin- 
cipal desire should be the glory of God and the salvation of men. 

H. E. Perkins Esq., C. S., said, that he thought the subject of con- H E. Pk«. 
troversy by means of works prepared for educated natives, had been qJ"^^ ^* 
somewhat overlooked in the debate. That was a very important 
method of conducting controversy. He advocated strongly the Prrpamtion 
preparation of such works by learned native converts, who, of all JjaTboSTiby 
men, would naturally be best fitted, by previous acquaintance with naiiwt. 
the errors of Hindooism, to write powerful refutations of them. 

A. Thomson Esq., — ^Principal of the High School, Lahore, — A.Thom- 
sald, Mr. Chairman, I merely wish to draw more particular at- "**" **** 
tention to a remark that fell from Captain McMahon, namely, 
the impropriety of young missionaries, engaging in controversy. Impro|>rieiy 
Young men are apt to imagine, that Hindooism and Mahomedan- miMionariet 
bm are so evidently absurd, that there can be no difficulty in con- ^^J^^^^ 
vincing anopx>onent; not realizing the fact, that these si^bjects pre- 
sent an entirely different aspect, from the native's point of view. I 
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speak from experience, when I say, that if the fathers of the 
missions had earnestly dissuaded young missionaries from engaging 
in controversy, till they should have heen at least two years in the 
country, many would hare reason to look back on that period 
with much more satisfaction than they now do. 
Bev. W, The Rev.W. Butler D. I>., — Superintendent of the American Mo- 

D. D. thodist Episcopal Mission in Eohilcund and Oude, — remarked, that 

on h is arrival in this country, he had an opportunity of attending the 
Benares Missionary Conference in 1856, — and had there given expres- 

tbe want of ^^^^ ^ ^^® ^^ *^® ^^®* wants he felt on entering the mission field ; 
a well pre- which was some well prepared Outline of Study ^ embracing the subj ects 
Sne of study, of controversy with Hindoos and Mahomedans, and giving a full and 
accurate account of the religious views and customs of the people 
of the country. He thought that if this Conference would take 
some action in this respect, and the senior missionaries would, as 
the result of their reading and observation, prepare a list qf hooks 
covering this ground, — one, on Hindoo doctrine, philosophy, cus- 
toms, &c. ; and another, on the Mahomedan side of these subjects ; — 
no more acceptable service could be rendered to junior missionaries. 
For the want of such guidance^ which older men could give, young 
missionaries often employed their precious time in too miscellaneous 
reading, while such a course of study would save labour and time, 
and be a great blessing to them. Its effects would be felt through 
all their future labours. 


SECOND SESSION. 

Friday Aftbskoon, the 26th December, 1862. 

R. N. CxiST Esq. C. S., in the Chair. 

At the request of the Chairman, the following essay was read by 
its author. 


SCHOOLS. 

HOW CAN THEY BE MADE IN THE HIGHEST DEGBBB 
AUXILIARY TO THE WORK OF EVANGELIZING THE COUNTRY ? 

Essay by the Rev. C. W. Forman M. A. 

American Pteahyterian HHssion, Lahore. 


The fact that schools for the education of heathen youth are ab- Raasoin why 
sorbingmuch of the energy of missionaries, and of their best edu- diKuu tbit 
cated assistants, and are, at the same time, yielding but little fruit in *"^J^'* 
the way of actual conversions, renders it important to inquire, how 
these institutions can be rendered more efficient auxiliaries to the 
work of conyersion. 

In reply to the assertion, that few converts have been made by 
our Mission Schools, it may be said indeed, that efforts made in 
other directions, e. g.^ the preaching of the Gospel to the heathen* 
have been as unsuccessful in this respect, and more so in others ; 
that we should not estimate the results of our work from the num- 
ber of baptisms, and that schools are doing a great preparatory 
work. All this is doubtless true ; but we cannot be satisfied with 
any amoimt of mere civilization, enlightenment, or general elevation 
of character, united with the profoundest respect for Christianity. 
Our great object is the conversion of India ; and, as little success 
has heretofbre attended our efforts to make converts by means of 
schools, the inquiry forces itself on us, '* What more c^in be done?'' 
We are now to seek an answer to this question. And, 

I. — We must keep nwre g(eadifymview the conversion of our pupils, and f^tep in 
theJU&ng qf them for extending s0 further the work qf eonversion, as the eone^Hon 
great end at which we are to aw».— -Th^ derfre to see our pupija make ^ '"''^' 
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progress in secular knowledge, and compare favourably with those 
of other schools, the interest we ourselves feel in science, literature, 
etc., and the desire to see the number of our pupils increase, will 
all combine to tempt us to neglect this one grand object for which 
our schools were established. 
W« are safe It is not an uncommon fear, that, if great prominence be given to 
liiribi«"obe P^J^^ly religious studies, it will tend to reduce the number of our 

the object of pupils. My own experience convinces me, that this fear is almost 
our wboolt* , 

or qmte groundless, and confirms the opinion, so often expressed by 

the friends of Christian education, that the people are more afraid 
of " ground bones," * than of the Bible. There should be no attempt 
to conceal the truth> that our schools were established to make 
converts. Such an attempt will only result in our sincerity being 
called in question. When the Government School was opened in 
Lahore, it was nunoured that the Mission School^ having failed in 
its open efforts to make Christians, Government had resolved to 
try clandestine means. Let the education given in our schools, be 
thoroughly, manifestly Christian, and let every thing else be subor- 
dinate and contributory to this. 
We require II. — Character of Principal and Teachers. — It is hardly possible to 
In. over-estimate the importance of this. There is probably nothing 

which has so paralyzed the efforts made for the conversion of India* 
whether by means of sermons, books, or schools, as the want of 
deep piety. No amount of intellect, education, or mere amiability^ 
will supply the place of godliness. It is by the Spirit of God only, 
that the truth is made effectual ; and if we would be co-workers 
with the Spirit, we must be pervaded by the Spirit. The Gospel 
taught with any degree of clearness or eloquence, will be compa- 
ratively ineffectual, imless taught by men '* fiiU of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost.'' Before Paul and Barnabas were sent forth from 
Antioch, on their great missionary tour, they were not only chosen 
by the Spirit, but received a special imposition of hands, which 
signified a fresh baptism of the Holy Ghost. There is still "all 
anointing that teacheth all things,^' without which, we can neither 
understand nor teach aright. 

It is much to be regretted, that hitherto, the training of our 
scholars has been entrusted, to such an extent, to heathen tea- 
chers, whose characters, however fair they may appear to the Su* 
perintendent, on whose favour their bread depends, are certainly, 

* During the mutinies a report was widely spread and believed by Aany, that the 
Britiib Ooveroment contemplated destroying the easte of Hindoos by causing ground 
bones to be mixed with the flour sold in the Basir. 
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&s a rule, not such as we should desire in those to whom the educa- 
tion of our own children might be committed ; to say nothing of their 
being of a different religion. This evil we should certainly get rid 
of, as fast and as soon as possible. The assistance of Christian tea- 
chers should be secured, as far as practicable ; not of those, who may 
aiake a professioaa of Christiaaity, while still unconverted, ( the 
«ervices -of «ome Hindoos, who hove been brought up in Mission 
Schools, are probably preferable, ) but of those, whose Christianity 
is a living principle. To such teachers, and, where practicable, to 
such exclusively, should the teaching of the Bible be entrusted. 

When such teachers have been obtained, they should be regard- Theie them id 
ed as friends and fellow-labourers; and the Superintendent should ai 'the'mn*- 
attempt, by all means, to elevate their piety still higher. To enable •'?'^"r>'" 
him to do this most effectively, his intercourse with them should be 
&ee and unrestrained ; he should acquaint himself with their pe- 
culiarities, bad and good ; he should sympathize with them in their 
troubles, and show a sincere interest in all that concerns them. He 
should counsel them, encourage them, and pray for them. Some may 
think that such efforts would not be appreciated, nor kindly receiv- 
ed ; but this is not the case. If our native brethren see, that they 
proceed from a real desire to do them good, they will be appreciat- 
ed. We are too apt to think that we have no leisure for such work ; 
but the truth is, there are few things that are more important for us 
to attend to ; and while we seek thus to benefit others, we shall 
benefit ourselves. A strong reason for devoting much time to the 
improvement of our assistants is, that they occupy middle ground 
between us and our pupils. The latter come to them, more readily 
than to us, for advice and instruction in religion ; they visit their 
houses more freely, and if they there witness truly Christian con- 
duct, households ordered in accordance with Christian principles, 
the influence of such intercourse may be more salutary, than the 
formajl instructions of the class-room. The pupils too should see, 
;that our Christian teachers have our entire confidence ; and the 
teachers should be made to feel, that on them rests the responsi- 
bility, not only of teaching Christianity, but of exhibiting it as a 
new life in their conduct. The more they feel that confidence is 
placed in them, and responsibility thrown upon them, the more will 
they strive to bring their pupils to Christ. And I would here bear 
testimony to the fact, that my own Christian teachers have shown 
a commendable desire to see their pupils embrace the Christian 
faith. 

III. — School Books, It has generally been considered desirable; secular let. 

E 
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tout ihould to have lessons on religiops and secular subjects intermingled in 
mingled ia' ^^ same book ; and every series of reading books, which has be^i 
the same prepared in this country for Mission Schools, has been compiled 
on tiiis principle. This would be unobjectionable, if all our teach- 
ers were qualified to giye instruction in Christianity ; but such is 
not the case ; and in consequence of the religious lessons occurring 
ii^ all our Readers, we are compelled to allow heathen and other 
unquali^ed teachers to impart religious instruction, howeyer objeo- 
tdo^able it may seem to us, and to submit to he^i^g tl^em teach 
tl^e njiost splen^n truths in the most irreverent manner, or drill 
their pupils perliaps, in the correct method of spelling our Saviour's 
name, ^d yet the prejudice iQ favour of this system, objection- 
able as it Lb, is so strox^g, that 4 contrary one woi^d be condemned 
by many, as " the neutrality system/' 

I would say, not only that nothing anti-christian shoul4 be adr 
xnitted into any of our books, but that as far as possible, they should 
be imbued with a Christian spirit. Especially history and philoso- 
phy should be viewed exclusively from a Christian stand-point ; 
and a book that took any other than a Christian view of any sub- 
ject, or was imbued with any other tha|i a Christia|!i spirit, should 
not be tolerated in a Mission School. J^nd yet the ordinary 
Readers should be entirely secular, for the reason which has be^ 
;;9e^tioned, 

In addition to these, we should have a small series of Religious 
Lessons on Scripture History, Doctrines and Morals. These should 
be written in the most entertaining style, and contain many of our 
best children's hymns, and other religious pieces adapted to the 
capacities of the ^earners. 

A jiuiieioua selection qf poKOffes adapted to the capacities qf the children 
should be made from the Bible. It cannot be supposed by any, 
t^liat all parts of the Bible should be taught, in the order in which 
they stand in our English version. The Bible contains many pas- 
sages of the greatest importance, which children will be able to read, 
when they have been but a year in the school. These should be 
first read, and afterwards portions of greater difficulty. 
lUligiooi ^^* — Method of Teaching. The religious training of a pupil 

fining. fibould begin the day he enters school. To accomplish this in the 
way most profitable, and at the same time most agreeable to the 
younger pupils, the school should have a gallery, in which one of the 
best teachers should -give instruction orally, in the first principles 
of science and religion. Our remarks, at present, however, must 
be confined to the religions instruction suitable for these begini^ers, 
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The teacher might well begin, by teaching something about God 
and the soul, and after that Scripture Biography and History* 
This will best be done, by showing and explaining pictures, iUus^ 
trative of the subject in hand. A great amount of instruction 
may thus be given, before the boys are able to learn much from 
books, and be given in a way which will be entertaining and 
impressive. The stories of Adam and Eve, of Cain and Abel, of 
Joseph and his brethren, etc. etc., will seldom tire when thus 
taught; and the familiar illustration of moral lessons will scarcely 
be less interesting. 

As soon as the children are able to read the &ble ilitelligeiitiy,- 
it should be put into their hands, — ^not, however,- to be read as an 
ordinary class-book ; on the contrary, the/ should be made to feel 
that the Bible lesson is given with the sole view of teaching them 
about God« 

The teacher ehouid thoratufhlv study the Bible leswn beforehand. The teacher 

, , , shoulci siudy 

This he should do, not only that he may imderstand the passive, the Bible lef 

but that he may know what really requires explanation, and note JJmd^* 
the practical lessons to be drawn from it. It requires the same 
kind of preparation to teach the Bible well, as to preach well ; 
and the man that neglects preparation for either, must expect to 
fail. Without study the teacher will not be able to interest and 
instruct his class, by giving them clear expositions and new illuB* 
trations, or by drawing fttrUdng moral lessons from the passage of 
l^ripture. If he is content merely to hear the lesson read, and to 
^k questions^ the answers to which lie on the very surfiekce, the re- 
citation will be dull and unprofitable. On the other hand, if the 
knowledge and ingenuity of the pupils are thoroughly tested^ 
saxd interesting information given, * and striking inferences drawtt 
naturally from the lesson, few, if any, recitations will be more 
liked. 

5[7ie teacher should pray over the lesson, as well as study it. This he ^^ shoudd* 
should do, not only that the Spirit may be granted to the children, ^'^^ 
but that grace may be poured into his own lips. If I mistake 
&ot, teachers have greatly failed in the duty of preparation for 
the Bible^class room by previoils study and prayer* Indeed, if I 
were aaked what I considered the most important suggestion I 
have to make on< this whole subject, I would say, let the teacher 
prepare for the recitation by oareful study and earnest prayer^ 

Mis maiimr in, the class room should be quiets unaffeetedy smple^ and yet ^"^ shnnid 
ammaied and qffeatmtiUe. Such a manner is ihe natural conisequence simple, yei 
of the prcqparation by study and prayer, whi<di has been insbted on. mewiw!!* 
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A. lifeless, monotonous manner, and a daily repetition of the sam^ 
truths and exhortations, which wiU follow an opposite course, wiU 
only weary and disgust children. It is not enough to cram their" 
minds with Scripture terms and reUgious knowledge ; our instruc- 
tions should be clothed in an attractive dress. Our Saviour's teach- 
ing is here our best example. Drudgery, such as the committing to 
memory of long passages oi Scripture, and the daily repeating 
of portions of a CTatechism^ however faultless, should give place to 
Hfe-pictures from the Bible, and the free and entertaining iUustrar 
tion and inculcation of truth. 
The whole The whole school ahyidd he assembled for worsKvp every day. An op- 

school should _^-t^j^tv is thus obtained of performing the part of a pastor to 


lur worhip 
ftvery day. 


A ftpirtt of 
eiuuletion 
skiould not 
be tfAciied. 


the school, which can Be obtained in no other way ; and the cir- 
cumstances oaU forth the same feeUngs which a pastor has towards 
his flock. We come before the pupils, as a father before his chU- 
dren, to teadi them, and to entreat them to be reconciled to God; 
and what Christian parent could deny himself the privUege of woi> 
shipping with his famUy every day. I consider it a matter of great 
importance, that we should thus teach oar chiWren what true woiv 
ship is, and that they should constantly have it before theur minds,, 
to contrast it with their own lifeless forms and ceremomes. 

It is common in this country, as well as in England and America, 
to excite a spirit of emulation among children, by giving precedence 
and prizes to those who excel their class^tes. It must be ad- 
mitted, that pupils may be greatly stimulated in the acquirement 
of knowledge, by an appeal to the feeUng of "-!^= ^"^^^^ 
feeUng is an unholy one, and as such is condemned in theBible, we 
have no right to appeal to it ; and however much it may promote 
the rapid acquirement of knowledge, it cannot but be uyunous to 
the spiritual interests of those whom we instruct. Let no one say 
the practice prevails in so many of our best schools and colleges, 
and is encouraged by so many good men, that it cannot be wrong. 
The Bible is the only infalUble rule of practice « it is of faith ; 
and in U, (Galatians, chap. v. 20) emulationis -^^f f«"»^ 
.orks of the flesh. Itis true, that the same word (^) is tr^la- 
tedin another place, "indignation"; and m another, "hatred. 
« miht probab^ be renderedmore accurately in all, "heart-bum- 
ins " which would include wrath, envy, and emulation. 
' How plainly and emphatically, does our Saviour conder^^ 
«„.„lation, when he saysj' If any man desire tobe&st, he ^aUbe 
ta«t of all." The desire of pre-eminence is forbidden, .as a thmg 
at variance with the humiUty, which is essential to the Chr«tian ch*. 
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racier ; and is it not superfluous to add, that the system of prizes 
fosters this desire? Can a pupil strive zealously to exc^, without a 
desire to be first? This desire is certainly not consistent with the 
command to love others as ourselves. Such love would incline us, 
while seeking high attainments ourselves, to desire that others 
should not be behind us: but who has not seen the eyes of the low- 
er pupils sparkle with delight, at the failure of one higher in the 
class ? Nor is rivalry consistent with the command, not to compare 
ourselves with ourselves. The Christian rule is, to place before the 
mind the ideal of perfection, and to strive to attain to this, hearti- 
ly wishing equal success to all who strive with us. How much no- 
bler this is, than to be ever labouring to surpass our fellows I And 
yet how much is done in our schools to foster this lower feeling I 

A spirit of rivalry is ad injurious to the best and highest interests 
of our pupils, as it is contrary to the commands of Christ. It is 
not possible, for a pious youth to enter heartily into a contest for 
prizes, without suffering in respect to his religious character, in pro- 
portion to his zeal in the struggle : and the same influence will pro- 
duce a like effect upon heathen youth. Man's belief or unbelief de- 
pends far more on the state of his heart, than upon the amount 
of evidence brought before his mind ; and the best preparation of 
heart for receiving the truth is true humility ; and the most hope- 
less character to whom the Gospel can be offered is a proud self- 
sufficient man. On this account our Saviour turned from the Scribes 
and Pharisees to the poor in spirit. 

It may be thought that too much importance has been attached 
to this subject ; but I cannot think so, while I have the solemn 
words of Christ before me, " How can ye believe, which receive ho- 
nour one of another 1" We cannot too seriously consider the bear- 
ing of these words upon our subject. While we are leading our 
pupils to seek the honour that cometh from men, we are not lead- 
ing them to the Man of Sorrows, who came to lift up the fallen, to 
pour the oil of consolation into the heart broken on accotmt of 
sin. 

The only additional remark I would make on this system is, that 
it appears qmte unnecessary. A judicious distribution of rewards 
will be found in most cases to influence a much larger number of 
boys, than the offering of prizes to be competed for. Some may 
not at once see the difference between the two things. According 
to one system, a prize, e. ^., a gold medal, is offered to the best 
scholar; according to the other, a gift, oj: reward, is presented 
to every pupil who does his duty faithfully, as a mark of the satis- 
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faction of his teacher, la th« taft6r case, the success of one ptipil 
does not depend upon the failure of another. This is oonsisteiit 
with the plan of God's government. He offers us no competitiYe 
prizes, though he offers us large rewards. He urges us to seek per- 
fection, and promises that they who turn many to righteousness 
dhall aU shine as the stars for ever and ever ; but the glory of one 
saint will not be increased by the shortcomings of another. 
Y>anfcera • V. — GtmUsHn-Aid. Many good men have feared the influence of 
•MiTsyweraT Government idd upon the religious character of our schools, and 
of frovero- have thought it unadvisable, on this account, that it should be ao- 
oepted. My own opinion is, that these f^ars are not altogether 
grotmdless. It is much to be regretted, that Grovemment agents 
should have a right to visit, examine and report on our sohooLs, 
officially and authoritatively. It seems to place us in a false posi- 
tion before the native community. We appear to them to be Gro^ 
vernment servants under these officers, and our schools too, I fear, 
lose something of their character as institutions supported by 
Christian benevolence^ Still, I am not prepared to say we should 
decline Gk)vernment aid, as the receipt of it is not wrong in itself^ 
and as it enables us materially to enlarge our educational operar 
tions. But if an undue interference with our modes of instruction^ 
or an undue authority over our schools is attempted, it must, by all 
means, be resisted. Far better would it be, to give up Qovemment 
aid, thsm thus to encourage the belief that our schools are under Go- 
vernment control; or so to modify our system of education, with 
a view to meeting the wishes of an educational officer, or securing 
a name for our schools by the superiority of our pupils iik' secular' 
knowledge, as to render them less efficient in spreading the knoir^ 
ledge of Christainity, or in making converts. 
Let all pray Vl. — Prayer for the conversion of the children. However thorough-^ 

dien. ^y ^^7 i^s-y ^e instructed in the Bible, and however amiable iJieur 

dispositions may be, without ocmverting (prace they cannot be saved. 
Christ must be formed in them. This is a divine work, and we* 
should be* much engaged in intercessory prayer on their behalf. 
And I would, in conclusion, ask every one present, who knows the 
value of prayer, to pray earnestly every day, to the God of all grace, 
that he would grant his Holy Spirit to the thousands of children, 
who are gathered into Christian schools throughout the length and 
breadth of the land ; that it may Sfgain be said, "Out of the mouth 
of babefi and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.'' 
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The CHAiKUiN then invited discussion by the members of the 

Coaferemoe, on the subject of the above essay. 

The Rev. It. Bauci, — Church Missionary Society, Umritsar, — ^rose Rev. R. 

finiTcic 
to ask, First, whether Kindoo and Mohamedan teachers should be as^s two 

employed to teach the Bible ? and secondly, which is to be preferr- ^lo^stJow 

ed, the city or the village school ? IJ!e was himself of opinion, that 

new schools should not be op^ied, uji^til Christian teachers for them 

could be obtained. 

The Rev. J. Barton, — ^Church Missionary Society ^ St. John's R^v* •'• . 
OoUege, Agra, — ^wished to ascertain the opinions of the members ed to atcer- 
present, with reference to the following points ; — |*[JJ ^^ „" „- ' 

1. Are city or village schools likely to be most useful, in an *>«r« oncer, 
je^raagelistic iM>int of view ? ' ^^ 

% Should we establish schools, — ^when Christian teachers cannot 
jbd obtained? 

3. Should we allow the Bible, i^der caty oirc1^nsta^ce8, to be 
taught by a heathen teacher ? 

4. Should we make the Bible a class-book, and have it taught 
in <dass by every teacher who might be merely a nominal Christian, 
fft should we have the whole of the Bible instruction given either 
by ourselves, or by those teachers of whose aptness to teach and 
spirituality of mind we feel assured? 

With regard to the^r^^ question, he thought that the thing to be 
aimed at, was not so much a large attendance of pupils, as efficiency 
}XL the instruction imparted, and that greater results would follow 
Irom a concentration of effbrt upon a more contracted sphere, Con^ntraiioQ 
tiwui from a larger number of schools scattered over a wider area, a imlilJ area*" 
which could only be inadequately superintended. On this ground, 
he considered city schools preferable to village schools ; indeed he Hence ciiy 
doubted the utility of the latter, except when under the immedi- feraWetovii- 
ate and direct supervision of the missionary himself or a superior '"S^® school*. 
Christian teacher. The practice of the Calcutta Committee of the Praciire of 
Church Missionary Society, during the last two years, was in accord* Commit t<>e 
ance with this view. They had closed as many as twenty of their °^'**® C. M. 
srillage schools in Bengal, because it was found that, even in cases 
where there was a Christian teacher, his influence -was very small 
in comparison with that of the heathen pundits, without whom 
the school could not even exist at all. 

What he had already said, would apply with even still greater 
force to the sec(md point ; — he was strongly opposed to the main- 
tenance of any school under heathen teachers alone, except under 
fery special circumstances. 
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As a rul«, the With regard to the third question, he thought that one rule should 

the Bible certainly be to commit the teaching of the Bible to Christian teachers 

eWusiod to °^^y» though there were doubtless exceptional cases in which the 

Christian teacher, though not actually baptized, was nevertheless so favorably 

disposed towards Christianity, that he might be safely allowed to 

impart Bible instruction, when there was a deficiency of Christian 

teachers. 

ficuliy aris-" '^^ ^ ^^® fourth point, he thought there were objections to making 

lag from a the Bible a class-book ; — the majority of Christian teachers even were 

paucity of y J J 

teachers, may very incompetent to teach the Bible, judging from his own ezperi- 
o viaied. q^qq . g^j^^ j^^ thought the difficulty in such.cases, as well as in those 
schools where the number of Christian teachers was very small, 
might be effectually obviated by the missionary himself, or a really 
experienced Christian teacher, giving a Bible lesson in the verna- 
cular to the whole school at once, to which half an hour might be 
allotted each day, — a practice which had been adopted by Mr. 
Strawbridge in the Umritsar Mission school. 

Rpv, 1. L. The Kev. I. L. Hauser, — ^American Methodist Episcopal Mission, 

Education Bynour, — ^remarked as follows ; — I believe in schools. I look upon 

the ^<^<*t Je^ education, as the great lever, by which we are to raise the heathen 

verhywhick ° ^ 

tn raite up Out of the degradation into which they have fallen. All mission- 

t e eat en ^rigg should not, however, teach in schools. The missionary should 

be regarded as a superintendent, who is to organize churches and 

schools, and to prepare them to stand alone and sustain themselves. 

If we can get Christian teachers, by all means let us have them ; 

If Chrisiiar. but if not, then heathen teachers. Let the Testament and Cate- 

iiQt be obtain- chism be read and studied in school. Our examinations will show 

ploy *hea'befr ^^®*^®r ^^ ^^^ *^®y ^^^^ ^®®^ properly taught. Let the good 
seed be scattered, let God's Word go forth unfettered, and it will 
not return unto Him void. 
Rev. W. The Rev. W. Ferguson,— Military Chaplain, Church of Scot- 

Sch ols th ' '^^^f — ^regarded schools as the lowest form of missionary agency, and, 
lowest form considering that there was perfect liberty to preach everywhere, ho 
agf ocy. * *" thought schools a very questionable way of applying mission funds. 

He did not oppose schools entirely, but was ready to admit, 

that when the Church has money and men, and all other direct 

appliances are fully attended to, it may then be deemed the duty 

Schools ^ive of Christians to endeavour to educate even the heathen population. 

a ''name"*"** Schools were liked by most missionaries, because they gave them a 

hence ihcir position and a name both with heathen and Christians. In this 

respect, schools may become a snare to the missionary. There is 

a danger, also, of his falling into the error of supposing, that when 
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lie iias visited the school daily, and preached to the children, he 
has done all that is required of him. 

Regarding the employment of heathen teachers, he would em- Would not 
ploy them freely to teach secular learning, but never to teach religi- prea*hfng°" 
ous truth. He would give a copy of the Holy Scriptures to every Christ, 
man, and he would not stop any man who might, from the Bible, 
attempt to preach Christ, be he Jew or Gentile, Greek or Barbari- 
an, bond or free ; but he would never appoint an idolater or any Woold not 
one unbaptized, to teach the religion of Jesus. To employ heathen heaiben*© 
teachers to impart a knowledge of Christianity, was contrary to the teach Cbrii^ 
Word of God. "What hast thou to do, to declare my statutes, or 
that thou shouldest t^e my covenant in thy mouth V And again, 
*^ The things that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, 
the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also." 

H. Perkins Esq., C. S., agreed entirely with those who held that 5* ^'i?'o'" 

the task of instructing pupils in the Word of God should on no 

account be confided to unbelievers. There could be no telling what J?®"* ^\ •*•", 

^^ lievers should 

harm might be done, by the distortion of Scriptural Truth by the inMruct pupils 
teacher, in imparting it to his pupil, or how the pure stream might J^" q^^ 
be sullied by passing through a foul medium. He would on no 
account allow any but Christians to teach the Bible. 

The Rev. J. L. Humphry, — ^American Methodist Episcopal Mis- ?«▼• ^* L. 
fiion, Moradabad,— offered the following observations ; — ^This is a sub- 
ject of great practical importance, and it is very desirable that it 
should be fully discussed. Some of us have come a great distance 
to attend this Conference, and there are questions in connection 
with this subject, that may, it seems to me, profitably occupy a con- 
siderable portion of our time. 

If we resolve not to emplay heathen teachers in our schools, in ^n 'p^e parts 

ofiheeoun- 
some parts of the country, at least, we shall be under the necessity try missioD 

of giving up this department of labour altogether, from the fact E^'glveirup! 
that Christian teachers cannot be obtained. Hence, if the Bible *»f "pn* ^^^ 
is taught, it must be, to a greatextent, through this class of teach- tpachera are 
ers. In these days we meet with many who are not Christians, '"^^^^^P'^y" 
that can teach the Bible to some extent, and not unfrequently does 
that teaching result in good to themselves. Most of our missionary 
brethren present, have, I presume, seen Mr. Wilder's book on Mis^ 
sion Schools, recently published. I think he shows very conclusively, 
that God's blessing has attended the employment of heathen teach- 
ers to teach the Bible, in the mission of which he is a member, in - 
the Bombay Presidency. According to Mr. Wilder's representation, 

F 
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God's Mew 6om6 of thd best Catechists they have had, were first engaged 

ti iided ihe heathen teachers. They were employed in teaching the Bible ; and 

*n I *ij""^'? while teaching it to others, were themselves brought to feel a per- 

i»»arh Ihe sonal interest in its sacred truths ; and were thus led to embrace 

the Saviour. I think if we are judicious and careful as to whoiti 

Heathen we employ, and if we follow out the excellent advice given us by 

while "in- ^^' Forman in his essay, to be diligent in instructing those whom 

tiiuctiii^ y^Q place in a position to teach others, we may make them a means 
others, them- x *^ ^ ^ 

selves! con- of great good to many, whilst we may have the unspeakable privi- 
""=^' lege of leading the teachers themselves to Christ. 

There is another point, to which I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the Conference, with the view of ascertaining the experi- 
ence of those now present, who have been long engaged in this 
work. In Kohilcund,— the field in which I have the privilege of 
labouring, — few of our mission schools furnish good 8abbath con- 
gregations. To secure congregations in this way has seemed to us 
very desirable, but comparatively few of the boys in our schools 
have been induced to attend a Sabbath service with any regularity. 
Our schools have in this respect been unsatisfactory. On this point 
I would be very glad to learn the experience of missionaries in this 
part of the field. 
Certain Mc- Captain McMahon said, I belieVe that there is an innate pother ifi 
Waho.^. ^^^ ^ot6l of God, and that God can, by His Spirit, make the Biblb 
There is an all-powerful to the conversion of souls, without the exposition eft 
iii'ihe^hte teaching of man. I would place the Bible in the hands of aU, and 
capaMe of allow it to speak for itself. Were time to permit, I could mention 
conversion of instances, in which natives of India have been led to the truth 
souls. through reading the Bible aloney unaided by the teaching of any mis- 

sionary. I fully admit the principle, that we should employ spirit- 
ual men to teach spiritual truths. But if spiritual men cannot be ob- 

The Wordof tained, what then ? Are we to withhold the Word of God, beoatiseof 

God must not 

be withheld, the imperfection of the instruments for teaching it ? Let us look 

around, to see the state of things amongst ourselves. Is it not a 

fact, — a painful fact, and one which I challenge the Conference to 

deny, that there are hundreds — I might perhaps even say thousands, 

Many minis- of ministers of the Word of God in Christian lands, who have not 

missionaries themselves been brought under the power of that Word ? I might 

converled" ^ ®^®^ S^ further, and say that there are some men actually engaged 

as missionaries, who are not themselves converted men. Can trfe 

deny that God can, and that He actuaUy has employed such men, ite 

instruments for bringing others to the saving kndwled^ of Hils 

f inith ? I remember ah instbnd^, in Hfhkih a mlttistisr of C9irilst^«ir^ 
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me a narrative of his own oonyersion, after he had been fbr 
preaching the gospel ; and how do you think he was converted ? Well 
one great instrument used by God was his own sermons 1 Therefore, 
when Christian teachers cannot be obtained, I would commit the teach- 
ing of the Bible to a heathen, rather than not have it taught at all, 

A. Thomson Esq., — Principal of the High School, Lahore, — said, A. TnoMso5 

I"' en 

the teachers in missionary schools are generally ignorant of the art ^^' 

of teaching. Their explanations are not calculated to impress, and r-eneraliy ic- 

their questions are badly constructed. They come to the class with- "««■»"» "•'tUe 

Bn o( teacb- 
out preparation, and teach without any definite object in view, log. 

This arises principally from a want of professional training. It 
would add greatly to the efficiency of schools, if the teachers re- 
ceived systematic instruction in the art of teaching. Every teacher 
should prepare, before he comes to the class, the lesson he is to Tboy thouM 
give; for teaching without preparation cannot be more efficient than TeX? '^ 
preaching without preparation. It would also be advantageous, tp 
commit the care of schools entirely to professional teachers, and leave 
ordained missionaries to pursue the work of preaching exclusively. 

The Bev. J. M. Brown, — Church Missionary Society, Umritsar, — Rev. J. Bf . 
suggested that more attention should be paid to the inculcation of °^^^'*' 
Christian truths and doctrines, in the minds of those employed to Thoiif* cm- 
teach. If there was no teaching into, how could it be expected that there {J.^^ J^ tb* »uM 
fihoidd be teaching out of the agents ? The failing, perhaps, had been, that ?*« Jii^irueieJ 
having taught our teachers up to a certain standard, we left them to uuib. 
teach others, without affording them a continuous supply of Chris^ 
tian knowledge wherewith to instruct their pupils. Possibly, there- 
fore, the difficulty felt in allowing heathen teachers to teach the 
Bible, might be partially met, by having regular periods every week» 
expressly for teaching and imbuing the teachers themselves, ( whe- 
ther Christian or heathen ) with the fundamental and dogmatic 
truths, which it is our desire and object, they should impart to 
their classes. Hence, where we ivere obliged to make use of hea- 
then teachers, they would only be teaching the very words previ- 
ously taught by ourselves. 

The Rev. Bobbbt Claek,— Church Missionary Society, Peshawur,— Rev- R* 
.Relieved that the importance of Schools could hardly be overrated; ^''^'*'' 
aipd that no Mission, which is permanently established in any place, 
<:an be considered as making use of all the available means at its i\o mi«tion 
command, to extend the influences of the Gospel, without using its jlJ|'J||['J*,^ **' 
best efforts, to establish and carry on as good a school as the locality wiihimt a 
of the Mission requires. In every large town, a good English edu- 
cation should be offered ; and no time or pains, which the super- 
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intending Missionary may give to such a school, can be without the 
very best results, in the effort to evangelize its inhabitants. The 
agency of schools appeared to Mr. Clark, to be not only a legitimate, 
but a most successful way of preaching the Gospel ; and although 
its results may not, in some cases, so soon manifest themselves, as 
in the direct work of preaching, yet the ultimate results will pro- 
bably be as important. The direct and indirect influence of schools 
is far greater in our large towns than is generally known. The 
The pupili Qt>spel is carried by the pupils into families, where otherwise it 
Kboolt carry would hardly gain access; and it is very much through the means 
***t ^u"^** of our heathen pupils in mission schools, that prejudice becomes 
laniiJiM. disarmed, the native mind becomes accustomed to contact with 
Christianity, and many of the indirect blessings of our holy religion 
are gradually conferred on the people. But without invidiously 
comparing the different advantages of direct preaching and school 
labours, H will be generally found, that that mission will succeed the 
best, where the two are carried on together, side by side. A divi- 
sion of labour amongst the missionaries of every station will gene- 
rally be found desirable; so that each may be responsible for 
some one particular department, and may give his time especially 
to it ; and Mr. Clark was persuaded, that the missionary who gives 
as much of his time to schools as may be necessary to make them 
fiilly efficient in every manner, will never hereafter find, that his 
labour has been in vain, or his strength spent for naught. 
Hev. J. N. The Eev. J. N. Mbrk, — Church Missionary Society, Kangra, — 

said: — Regarding the attendance of the boys at school on Sun- 
He had not days, for the purpose of receiving religious instruction, I wish 
iMieilljance* to remark that I have not yet required it of my school-boys, for 

6r the boys j know they would not have come. Our Hill people are ex- 
onbundays. '' r t- 

tremely timid, superstitious and prejudiced, as all those know, 
who have lived among them. To give an instance: — When, on 
my arrival in Kangra, Mr. Forsyth kindly made over his school 
to me, the boys woidd not read any thing, except a little Persian 
and Sanskrit. When they were required to learn Geography and 
Arithmetic, — above all, when they were required to read the Bible, 
they ran away en masse. These difficulties have now been overcome. 
The Bible is read, and the school opened with prayer. 

And as for teachers who are not Christians, I do. not employ 
such to teach the Bible. For this purpose I use my catechists. 
They have little work, and consequently time enough for it. They 
teach the Bible to the younger classes: the first class is taught the 
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New Testament by myself. When I am absent, my Head Master, 
being a Christian, takes my place. 

The Rev. J. H. Orbisoi^, — American Presbyterian Mission, Rawal- J}^^^^^ ^' 
Findee, — ^who was the next speaker, made the following remarks on 
the same subject: — I believe there can be 1:^0 question as to the If Christian 
utility of mission schools, when properly coi^iducted. In my opi- J,ot he^obialn- 
nion, it is essential to have Christian teachers to teach Christian re-- «d» (be mis- 
ligious truth. If there are no Christian teachers, the n^ssionary can, t«ir should 
without taking up too much of his time, spend one or two hours daily, pX* '**? ^' 
in giving religious instruction to the whole school at o^ce, or to the sirMction. 
school divided into two or three classes. He could not do a better 
work. On the Sabbath, as I know from experience both at Umbala 
and at Kawal-Pindee, the whole school can be brought together to 
join with the Christians in divine service, and receive religious in- 
struction, without much difficulty. This plan ought to be adopted, 
and all mission schools ought to be made Christian schools, or aban- 
doned. 

T. D. Forsyth Esq., C. B., said, — As a lay member of the Con- T. D. fonr 
ference, I may mention, with reference to the question of teaching '^^^ *''* 
the Bible in schools on Sundays as well as week-days, and enforc- 
ing attendance on the Sabbath, that in two large stations where ^n^miance 
I have been, Umbala and Lahore, I can bear testimony to the sue- eniorccd io 
cess of these schools under trying circumstances. At V^^bala, under tryin; 
during the height of the mutiny, Mr. Carleton did not close his ci'comstan- 

CCS* 

school, I believe, for a single day, and did not relax his conditions 
of attendance on Sunday. Further, he opened a school in the 
Cantonments, which was well attended. Again, at Lahore, two Lahore Go- 
years ago, a Government High School was established, and it was Ternment 
feared that Mr. Forman's school would suffer in consequence. 
But instead of this, the numbers have vastly increased, and, I hope, 
will continue to do so. 

As regards the question of teaching the Bible, I quite concur ^° miwion. 
with Captain McMahon, in his remarks. I think that no mission to be opened, 
school ought to be opened, in which the Bible is not to be taught. Bible is Dot 
The idea that the Bible ought not to be read, imless there is a spe- '° **• laugbi. 
cially appointed agency to expound it, was surely one of the great 
causes of the Beformation in our own country ; and I do not think 
that we, at the present day, are prepared to withhold the Bible 
from the people, because we have not everywhere clergymen to 
expound the "Word. 

Colonel Lakb spoke on the same subject, as follows : — We have Col. Laki . 
heard some very different opinions expressed on some very impor- 
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A praetical tant subjects, OH which it is desirable to arrive at some practical 
desl^rbble! conclusion. While all will probably be agreed, that the practice 
should be continued, that has hitherto prevailed, of giving Chris- 
tian instruction to every pupil who enters a mission school, — ^there 
is a wide difference of opinion as to whether this instruction should 
be imparted by heathen teachers or not. I confess, I myself lean 
Non* lint strongly towards the views of those who would have Christian in- 
shou'd'hn- struction imparted by Christian teachers, and by Christian teachers 
pan Chris- only. It appears to me, that the difficulties which are now encoun* 
itmciion. tered, owing to the paucity of Christian teachers, might be over^ 
come, if the suggestions made by Mr. Barton were adopted,— -of 
missionaries themselves instructing pupils and teachers together, in 
the truths of Scripture, at stated periods. It appears to me, that 
much of the want of success, both in teaching and preaching, may 
Want of sue be traced to the desire of making a good show, which is inherent 
StXtr'" in Wan nature, and which makes us think more of the numbers 

making a ^ho attend, than of the quality of the instruction imparted. In* 
coud show* 

stead of the number now imperfectly taught, I would prefer seeing 
a few well and thoroughly instructed in the truth of the Gospel, by 
those who themselves feel the power of the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus. By this course we might at first make less show, but I anx 
confident that in the end we should see much greater results. 
|(ev The Rev. GoLUKN>iTH, — American ^Presbyterian Mission, JuUuiw 

»4TBi."" der,— said, the best and most powerful auxiliary to our missionary 
A good work is a good school. We can communicate the principles of our reli- 
achool I he gj^jj more satisfactorily to a class of boys in our schools, than we possi-r 
1^1 auxiliary bly can do to a crowd of men in the bazar. Our business is to teach 
JTry work '""' *^® P^^^ ^^ salvation to the heathen, and this we can do whether 
we stand in the street of a town, or sit with a class in our school- 
room. The work of a school, however, is very laborious. 
Fev. R. The Rev. R. Thackwell, — American Presbyterian Mission, XJm!^ 

Thack- bala, — ^spoke as follows, — Most of the brethren who have spoken 
in favour of allowing Hindoos and Mahomedans to teach the Bible 
in our schools, seem to take it for granted, that such teachers will 
Heaihoo do their duty faithfully. But what guarantee have we, that they 
ma>'V"''ert ^ill not wrest the Scripture from its natural and legitimate mean- 

i)je mefiiiing jn- in order to favour their own peculiar systems ? For instance; 
ol scripture x * 

the Mahomedan in teaching the fourteenth chapter of John's 

Gospel, may tell his pupils that the Comforter there spoken of, fc 

Mahomed, and so teach his ovm religion out of our Bibles I 

I have been in charge of a large school during the last sijc years, 

^d &om the first I have insisted, Uiat none other than a Chris^UMH 


Bhoald impart Christian instruction. There are two Scripture Read- 
ers employed, each for five hours daily, and every class capable 
of reading, receives daily an hour's instruction in the Bible. And 
this leads me to touch on the original design of mission schools^ 
and the influence that the present system of grants-in-aid from 
Government exercises upon them. 

The earliest missionaries in the Punjab, impressed by a seiise dt 
the importance of bringing the rising generation under the influ- 
ence of the Grospel, established schools ; but soon discovered that 
they could obtain no pupils willing to enter for the sake of receiv- 
ing instruction in the Bible onli/. They therefore, rather than 
fail in their object, undertook to impart secular instruction like- The i«»rhtng 
wise. I^he teaching of the Biblo is, therefore, the primary end of Jj,^' iTHmary 
mission schools, while instruction in secular subjects is given simply «' j«^' ' ««»•«»• 
With a view to this end. Now it appears to me, that the present tubaididryi 
relation between the Government Educational Department and the 
mission schools, is not favorable to the accomplishment of this de- 
sign. The frequent examinations in secular branches only, by the 
Inspector of Schools, and the annual competitive examination by 
the Director, tend to impart an impetus to the prosecution of secur ^l** «*'«t»»^ 
(car studies, while the B^le is comparatively neglected. However grani^-io-nld 
much the missionary may be anxious to keep the Bible in the a„ undue^prol 
foreground, and thus to preserve the distinctive feature of the »«• «<?"***;. in 
school as a Christian institution ; however much he may teach it mind^, to ••- 
daily in the classes, yet, his pupils, seeing that it is proficiency in the *^" "ittaics. 
secular branches of learning only, that leads to preferment, will pay 
more attention to those branches than to the Bible, in which they 
are never examined but by the missionary himself, and to the 
study of which there is no adequate inducement. 

The Rev. J. S. Woonsinfi, — ^American Presbyterian Mission, Ka- Rev* J. S,. 
pfirthala, — ^having been called upon by the Chairman for an ex- 
pression of his views, said he was much gratified at the turn the 
debate had taken. He was glad that the question of " Schools Or ®^^**^*7 
no schools '' was not to be discussed. He hoped it would go out to ahiy .rorm a 
the world as the unanimous opinion of this Pu]:\jab Conference, that gyJJemo?m2- 
schools are a part of our system of missionary operations. He be- "ionary oper- 
lieVed teaching to be a Divine institution, and teaching can best be 
done in schools. He agreed with the remark made by Mr. Thomson, 
regarding the necessity of having trained teachers. Teaching was 
4n -itself, ^ -science. Every one is not qualified to impart instruction 
in a school. He desired, however, to see none but Christian ^teach- 
ers in bur Bchbols. When he went to Kap^rtbala^ he -foimd « 
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HiiPxperr. school established, with heathen teAchc9i>s ih It, ieilltl not a single 
Kapurthala. Christian among them. He did not like to dismiss these ; but he 
had been gradually relieved of the presence of some of them, and 
he was endeavouring to supply their places with Christians. This, 
however, y^r^ found to be veiy difficult. Christian teachers, with 
suitable qualifications, were not to be had. * Hence arose the ne^ 
cessity for some practical efforts to train them. We were urged to 
this, not only by the necessities of our own position, but by the 
Agrowinfif . altered state of education in the country. Since he arrived in India, 
educaiioD fourteen years ago, a great change had taken placei, in this respect, 
throughout The native mind was aroused, and was now pressing upwards, 
with a power that could not be resisted. This compels us to aim 
at a higher standard. If Christianity would maintain its sitprema- 
cy as a teaching power, it must Use every effort to secure a highly 
trained Christian agency. He hoped the present Conference wo^ld 
not break up, without initiating something practical in connection 
with this very important question. 
D. F. M< ^* ^* M'Leod Esq., C. B.j then said,— As it has been signified to 

Lkoo E«q., jj^Q^ 11^^^ I ought to express my opinion on the subject of employ- 
Heathen ing heathen teachers in our mission schools, I must avow myself 
ih*^ w'^'ot *^ ^® ^^ accord with those who have urged that such should not 
be employed be employed for teaching the Scriptures. It may be, no doubt, that 
Scriptures, even in Christian countries, the Scriptures are often taught by men 
who are known not to be converted themselves ; aiid in some res- 
pects, doubtless; the man who, though professing his belief in the 
Scriptures^ has yet not apprehended the vital realities of the 
scheme of salvation through Christ, does not essentially differ from 
him who does not profess to believe. Still, I do think, that there 
is, practically, a Wide difference between employing a professed 
Practicallv unbeliever in this sacred duty, and employing one who, though 
tliere is a perhaps practically an unbeliever, does not avow hiinself such, and 
between an may not even be conscious of the fact. In the latter case, the 
noralnal*^ mattef li^s between him and his God ; in the former, it seems to 

Christian me. that no small share of the responsibility, if evil results should 
and a hea- 
then* follow, rests with those Who have knowingly employed a man to 

teach that which he does not profess to beilieve, and which it is 

but likely he Will treat With disrespfect. Taking, however, this best 

view of the matter, I should be disposed to make some distinction 

betweeh the man who is still in heart a heathen or Mahomedan 

* More than lw6 years a{|^| His Highness the Rajah wished to establish three addi> 
tional schools in hii territory, bot as yet the proper men had not been secured. 
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aod O5L0, who, thovigh npt yet truly converted or baptized, never-, 
theless k attracted towardjs the Scriptures, as beihg perhaps the 
Word of God; and regards thjBm with reverence, as being, at all 
events, full of the most hdly precepts. 

Before sitting down, { would advert briery, to the subject of 
<*grajcit0-in-aid," which has been touched upon by both Mr. Formal^ "Grtnu-in; 
and Mr. Thackwell, Who regard them as being of doubtful advan^ 
tage, if not productive of positive iiuury. I feel the more impelled 
to. this, as the adoption of the system, onLordDalhousie'srecom- 
inenjiatlon, iresulted in some nieasUi^e from a suggestion made bj^ 
myself, which suggestidil t offered, because X felt it to be agrievouj^ resulted from 
reproach to a Christian Government, tHat it should contribute no- * *¥^^']S" 
thing toward the Christiau ca,use; and I could discover x^ol other M'LooU. 
mode by which our Government, while avowing the. so-called 
principle of "neiitrality/' coiild, to some extent, without beiiig 
InconsiAtent, lend its. aid to' those engaged in the teaching of the 
Scriptures. 

I have been niuck struck by the reniaiiks made lipdn this sub- ^M«n«wn ^'- 
ject by Mr, Thackwell, yrhiokt if they be not xiew, are xiew at leasts to remark ■ of 
me. Withoul^ attributiug blame to the Govenlraertt officials. wh<? ??',; *****^*'" 
control t^e Educatioxial I?epartmejcit, he feels that the system 
which subjects missioii schools to SjBculstr examination, is in itself 
calculated to^ exalt secuh^r studies, in the estimation of the pupils, 
above religldus ones. If this be necessarily the fact, it is one 
which I shall regard lyith exceedihg regret ; but I v^or^d urg6 0n 
pur missioilary brethreii, who m^ay fe^l aggrieved in this master at 
^jxy time, n'ot to throw up the Government grant, withoi:(t first 
stating very fully, and not only to the Government Inspector ot 
Director^ biit, if need be, to' the Head of the Government himselfj ^^ miMion- 
what it is that they feel tor be^ detrim^ecital, so' that opportunity maV tSeir f^iev- 
be afforded for considering whether a remedy n^ay not be devised. SJfwSiiient. 
I do think,^ that much tenderness should be shown towards Govern- 
ment in this mtatter, by oi;tr m'issiphary brethren, seeing that, a- Th^yrtoiild 
part from the pecuiriary loss which a withdrawal of all graii'ts wnthro^f up 
would inflict ott n^sioa schools, it could not but act preju'dicially 
upon the (qfovernment itself, a^id tend tcf sever it, liiore than ever, 
from all connexion or sym'p^thy with the cavtse 6f Christian teach- 

]p. A. TiiNSKP Esq., C. S., addressed the Chairman on the same E A- Prim- 
subject;, ^ follows : — ^The question before the Conference has re- 
^Jv€>d itself i^to this : — ^If Christian ^achers are not to be found, 
ar^ T^^ tp ajbs^n frqim employing agency of any qther kind, for th^ 
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Anecdote^. 


spreading of Christian truth ? This, Mr. Chairman, is, I believe, 
the point on which opinion is divided. I confess that there is great 
fear of Natives perverting the truth, if we give the Bible to be 
taught by men who are not avowedly Christian ; still I do not 
think we should succumb to this fear. I concur entirely with what 
Captain McMahon has observed, that "there is an innate power in thS 
Bible" which eilables us to overcome all fears. So long as ive trust 
God to accomplish his own work by us and through our hands, and^ 
when giving the Bible to an unconverted agency, pray that its 
truth may be made known to the winning of souls to Jesus, we 
ought not to fear. We have seen frequent instances, wherein 
God has honoured such faith. I remember a very extraordinary 
one, that occurred in the steamer, in which I returned to India^ 
of a sailor who, when brought into the fold of Christ, aftet a long 
life of sin, shewed that he had a singular knowledge of his Bible^ 
He could quote text after text, applying it to himself and his 
friends, in a way that astonished all who heard him. On being 
questioned, he told us that he had acquired this knowledge of 
Scriptiu-e at school. The school-master who had taUght him, was 
not a pious man. Indeed, we all know, that iu fact, a great num- 
ber of schoolmasters in England, are not converted men ; and yet 
the teaching of the Bible may often prove, as in thcf case cited, 
most effectual. Here was a man who, when brought to Christ, at 
once remembered the instruction he had received, and was comfort- 
ed. Again, I might support this view by advancing another illus- 
tration. Only three days ago, I was pursued by some villagers on 
Sunday evening. They would not leave me t6 niy meditations ; so 
1 thought I Would talk to them of Christ. One of them was a car- 
penter, who eonld not read ; and yet, when I had finished what I 
wished to say, he at once admitted that he believed Christ was 
the Son of God. I asked him how he knew this, seeing that he 
could not read. Pointing to a village, he replied, "Why sir, in that 
village, a Mullah (Mahoniedan teacher) has a Bible. He does 
tiot believe in it ; but I heard him read it out, and they talked 
about Christ. I thought over it, and to miy mind it seemed 
clear, that there was no groimd for disbelieving that Christ was 
the Son of God." Here we find an unbelieving Mahomedan 
teacher actually imparting a saving knowledge of the Scripttzre to 
another Mahomedan, who was totally illiterate, and unable him- 
self to acquire such knowledge. After some farther conversation, 
the carpenter even expressed a wish to come and study at the La- 
hore school, if only some plan were devised for his food and clothing, 
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wbile he was at Lahore. I give this illustration, to shew that we 
have nothing to fear, so long as ordinary precautions are taken to 
find men who are favorably disposed, to teach Christianity. There 
are such men, in the position of monitors in our schools ; men who 
have some private reason for not believing, and yet who are not 
opposed to Christianity. I would certainly make use of this agen- 
cy, even though I was not sure that it could be relied on for not ^^' Pf *>nwp 
perverting the truth. Considering the state of the country ; how employmeot 
few there are in the villages who can read at all, and how small is ||,g„ ^^ ^^g" 
the present agency of reliable Christian teachers, and how hope- favorably 
less almost, it seems, to spread abroad a knowledge of the Gospel, wards Chris- 
unless we take the means we have at hand, thanking and trusting '**°'*J^* 
God for them ; — I do not think we should hesitate to do so. It is a 
matter too important for hesitation ; and now is the time. There is 

a erowing desire for instruction on all sides. Let us go forth boldly ^n •'• s\6e9f 
o o ° " a growinj; 

and undoubtingly. If we trust God, and strive to extend His glory desire for 
by such means, His Word shall not return to him void. I main- *"»^"ciion. 
tain then, that we should not omit to employ every available 
means. So long as we have reason to believe that the teachers are« 
favorabli/ disposed to Christianity, we ought not to be afraid of 
trusting them, under God's keeping, to. im.part the teachings of 
the Bible to others. 

John Newton Esq. M. D^, — American Presbyterian Jlission, Ka- '^ ^'m'^Cl*' 
purthala,^said, that whether or not heathen, teachers should be 
employed to teach the Bible, was a question which called for a prac- 
tical solution. That Christian teachers are always to be preferred, 
is a matter of course, admitting of no debate. But there are not 
enough of these. Shall we then, in no eveut, employ heathens ?- 
Let circumstan^ces guide us to a compromise. May not even hea- 

th,en become instruments of good, provided only that Christian- ^^^^^ Chris. 

tian tuptrvt- 

superintendence, in a greater or less degree, cai;^ be secured ? One «Vm heaiben 

Christian, whose individual ability to teach is limited within com- be employed 

paratively narrow bounds, may yet engure the inculcation, by ^^^^ advan- 

laf e* 
means of heathen teachers, of diyine truth, into hundreds of young 

minds. Granting that he cannot wholly exclude the noxious sug- 
gestions which it lies in the power of every Maulvi and Pandit to 
make, — the undeniable fact remains, that, owing to his supervision, 
a certain proportion of truth will find its way to each heart thus in- Truth can 
structed. N,ow we know, that the human mind can receive no im- mould the 
pression, — ^whether for good or for evil, — which does not tend to tJ,* '^**^\*^: ^ 
mould its character. Can the sublime truths of God's Word fail to 
dp that, which is effected by the most insignificant falsehood ? Ap,d. 
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surely, if, at any future time, the Holy Spirit is pleased to quicken 
such a heart, its spiritual growth will be far more vigorous, than if 
it had never received these stores of divine truth. 
Rev*JoH!i The Rev. John Newton, — American Prsbyterian Mission, La- 

M B w TOR . tore, — continued the discussion by saying, — So far as I know the his- 
Testimony tory of the oldest missions in India, from Ceylon upwards, it is to th^e 
\iUiory of effect, -that having begun by employing heathen masters to teach 

ft II tndiaki jt^q Bible, they afterwards abandoned the practice as useless, if not 

M:nioitt. » 

positively injurious. I have a strong conviction, that Christian in- 
struction should be given by those only, who have experimental 
knowledge of its value. When Christian teachers cannot be ob- 
tained, the plan proposed by Mr. Barton seems to me to be the 

Mr. Bar- \,Qst ; — :that is, to have the scholars assembled for half an hour 

iiMi's plan t, ^ ^ 

recommeiid- every day, to hear the Bible expounded by the superintendent; on 

which occasion, he should address them with as much solemnity 

and eameatness, as if he v^^ere speaking from 'the pulpit. 

Her. David '^^^ ^®^' ^-^^^^ Herron, — American Presbyterian Mission, Dcfh- 
Ukkron. ra, — next spoke as follows : — In these discussions We should strive to 
arrive at practical conclusions. Mr. Barton has suggested something 
of this nature, which, I think, will secure sound religious instruc- 
tion in our schools, independently of our Hindoo and Musalman 
R'tcommendt teachers, at the same time that we employ them to impart secidar 
P<«<idby%r instruction. The plan which he suggested, and which has been 
Barton. mentioned with approval by Col. Ijake and Mr. Newton, is that the 
missionary or Native Christian in charge of the school, should, at'a 
stated time every day, read and expound the Scriptures to the 
whole school, teachers and pupils, at once. This can be done in 
every one of our schools. No school should be called a mission 
school, Which is not under the direct superintendence of a mission- 
Arguments ary, or of some Native Christian who is capa;ble of imparting religi- 
ous instruction. Thus the missionary every day brings the truths of 
the gospel to bear oin the minds of every one of his pupils. Who, 
that is called in the providence of God, to such a charge, should 
complain of want of opportunity for dohig good ? He has hun- 
dreds of young men under his direct influence for years, and caCn 
impart to them, day by day, "precept upon precept" of our holy 
religion. 

The plan that has been suggerted here, is the one that has beefn 
acted on in the mission school at Dehra, since its commencement. 
Immediately after the calling of the roll in the morning, the Scrip- 
tures are read and generally expounded, and prayer is offered. Mr. 
Calderwood, till lately superintendent of the school, invariably ex- 
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pottnided the ^ifiQvtiQn read. He tells me that he eotitinaes the 
practice i^ the school ipf which ^e now has charge, at Umbala. 

I ha^e been quite surprised to learn, that there are any mission IWIi|riooi 
schools, in which regular Sahbath exercises are not conducted, tb^labbalh^ 
They hare been part of our system of instruction ever since oar 
school was established. We ha-ve never found any difficulty in ge^ 
ting the boys to attend. Last year, believing that our labours on 
the Sabbath were too numerous, we discontinued the service in the 
school on that day; and on Saturday, assigned to all the classes, p^^^ceat 
Scripture and other religious lessons, to be recited on Monday.; but 'Dtbra* 
many of the boys petitioned us to resume t)ze ^bbath day's sei^ 
^vice, which has, accordingly, been done. 

The Itev. E. H. Stbvbnson, — ^American United Presbyteriaa Rev, K. H. 
Mission, Sealkote,— said,— Our practice At Sealkote from the tots ^''■'■"«^»'' 
-has been to require the attendance of the pupils, at all religious sop- Tbe practice 
vices held for their especial benefit in the school-house. "Sinceth* *' Seaikoicn 
erection of our new building in the city, for church and school pur- 
poses, there has been a regular (Hind6st^ni service held every Sab- 
Ibath, in the main room, for 'the native Christians and others belong- 
ing to ttie congregation. At 4Jhis service the pupils of the sohocA 
have been 'required to attend, and they form a nucleus, arounH 
'which strangers and passefs-^by gather, to hear the Word of Life. 

Oiir vernacular department has always been taught by heathen 

■teachers ; but under the superintendence and direction of one of the 

missionaries. The reUgious instruction "has always been imparted by jii^ relish 

one of the missionaries, or under his immediate' direction. We are ®."* •"•**'"<^"* 

tton always 

hi favour of trained Ohristian teachers, and would employ no others, imparted bjr 
if a sufficient supply of such could be obtained. We think Chris- ^J|^2>n«riff . 
•tian instruction should be imparted by Christian men. They should 
•be men full of the !H61y Grhost, called and set apart ;to this work, 
having their hearts in it, and, as far as possible, trained for it. We 
^hink that^e man Who is caviled and set apart to proclaim the Gos- 
pel, — ^to evangelise the people,— should not be diverted from his 
proper wo*k and csilling, by being compelled to labour in jsohools as a 
'secular teacher. We think the Church should feel it to be her duty, 
•to look out and set apart men for both these departments of labour. The Church 
■^But'as long as the -Ghurdh will'not provide men for the diffiBrent part men aa 
departments of labour, and as long as we cannot find them on the Jnd"^acheri 
spdt, we 'must labour on with the men and meaois we have; and 
the evangelist must eoiltinueto «erve tables, even at the risk of 
neglecthig ^his brethren in his daily ministrations. "But in no case 
would we employ heathen men to impart Christian ipat^ruction. 
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Rev. J. The Rev. J. Barton, — Church Missionary Society, St. John's Coir 
' lege ,Agra, — ^remarked, that with regard to the desirability of con- 
Had never nee ting our schools with Goyernment, he was much in favour of the 
secularizinff grant-in-aid system, and had never felt the secularizing tendency 

tendency of complained of by Mr. Thackwell ; but then he was never shackled 
the*' grant- 
in-aid" in any way by the educational ofl&cers of Government in the North 

system. West Provinces . He was left perfectly free to adopt his own books 
and plan of study, — ^and all the Director of Public Instruction 
and Inspector did, was to take a class here, and another there, at 
l^ould object their annual visit, simply to satisfy themselves that the instruc- 
wit" govern- tion. imparted was good and sound. He should strongly object to 
meni schools* anything that would bring his students into rivalry with those of 
the Government schools, and make them think that the secular 
education was every thing. This would tend materially to injure 
the mission character of such schools, and seculmze both mission- 
ary and teachers. 
Col Lake. Colonel Lake, rising again to speak on this subject, said: — I 
am induced to trouble you with a few more remarks, which 
Iq^Y^. been, suggested by subsequent observations. I would ask 
those who advocate giving Christian instruction through heathen 
teachers, whether they would employ Unitarians as teachers gf 

Istbeem- the Scriptures in their schools? Now the Mahom^dan is eve^ 

ployment of , __ . . , i. , 

Mahome- more opposed than the Unitarian, to the cardinal truths of the 

obieciio"- Scriptures. I do not, therefore, understand hoTY thps^ who woul^ 

able than object to Unitarians, can. justify to themselves the employment 

that 01 Uni- 

tarians? of Heathen or Mahomedan teachers. With regard to the re- 
marks on grants-in-aid, I am myself strongly in favour of them, 

Grants-in- because I rejoice to see the Government in any way aiding the 

*'*^* Christian, instruction of the people. I should still more rejoice, 

if Christian instruction were imparted in all Government schoola; 
but as this policy is not approved, I am thankful for the conces- 
sion that has been made through the grants-in-aid. If, as stated 

by Mr. Thackwell, the effect of this system is to give undue pro- 
Scholarship . . , J J* "X • • 1.-L 1» 1» • J -.i» • 

forproficien- mmence to secular studies, it is in the power of friends of mis- 

cy in Scrip- gions to supply a partial remedy, by establishing scholarships for 

ledge. those boys who acquire the best knowledge of Scripture. One of 

the conclusions at which I have arrived in my own mind, after 

the discussion which has taken place on this subject, is, that it is 

very desirable to establish a good Normal school for the training 

Normal ^^ Christian teachers in this Province: and I hope that one of the 
sciioois m ' JT 

the Paiijab. practical results of our meeting together, will be the establishment 
of such an institution in this metropolis. 
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At the request of the Chairman, the following essay was then 
r^ad by its author: — 


MISSIONARY WORK 
AMONG TIIE FEMALES OF INDIA. 

Essay by the Rev. L. Janvier M. A. 

•- ... / ^ 

American Presbyterian Mission, Sdbdtku. 


The difficuities connected with this subject, niay form its intro- ^ijicul^^ 
duction. Religion implies knowledge. Knowledge, in the East, is wiihihisiub- 
sUppbsed to be unnecessary to woman: riot only urinecessary, but •^**''* 
hurtful, as regards the jJart she is to perforni for man. She is ac- 
fcoiinted an inferior being. She is to live for her husband, to work Social condi- 
for him, to suffer for him. According to the claims of ancient women of 
Hindoo law, she is to die with him. By all means, if she survive ln«*'»*» 
him, she must remain a widow. She must understand this froni 
the first. She has exariiples enough around her, to keep her iil 
nlind of what it is to be a widow in India. She soon leatns t6 re- 
gard it as one of the greatest calamities that can befal her : — ^not 
on account of losing a kind friend and companion, who loves her ; 
for her husband may be a brute ; but on account of the reproach 
and disgrace attending that state, and because there is no remedy 
for it. Thus she has most weighty reasons for serving her husband 
to the best of her ability ; sacrificing her own ease, comfort, con- 
venience, — her own rights (and principles, if she has any,) iiihisbe^ 
half. She needs therefore, to know btit onei thihg. Other know- 
ledge might interfere with this; — there is mttch that certainly 
would: — ^it can at best but divert h^r attention from it. The case 
then is proven: — Woman must remain in ignorance: hence, she 
must live in seclusion ; and thdse who wcfuld obtain access to her, 
for the purpose of instructing her, have a difficult task id perform. 

But agaiii, the Asiatic is jealous. If his wife have opportunity Asiatic jea- 
to niingle freely in society, he does not know what may happen. '**"^* 
He does not think of holding her by the bands of love. This 
would seem a very poor reliance. He has not treated her in a way 
to win her love. He never perhaps thought of it. His plan is to- 
tally different. She must be kept in a state of constant control. 
If possible, she must be prevented from seeing any one not of her 
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own sex,, beyond the limits of the family. This, extreme carrying 
out of the plan is usually to be met with, only in the higher walks 
of Eastern society. But the rule is recognized, and holds more or 
less, through all classes, except the very low. Here again, the re- 
sult is, that woman miist be kept in ignorance. Her seclusion 
keeps her ignorant, and she must be kept ignorant, lest she rebel 
against this seclusion. 
The women What opportunity then, has the niissionary to obtain access to 
this vast multitude of his feHow creatures ? He goes into the ba- 
zar to pi'^achj and presently has a company of men and boys listen- 
ing t6 him. Sometimes he has opposition to encounter, or even 
insult and abuse to bear. But often he has a quiet, serious hearing. 
And in many of those instances, when the truth is opposed, it is 
still, by Divine assistance, made to triumph, and the opposition 
turns out for the f ul^therailce of the Gospel. But in the mean time, 
l^lrhere are the wonlen ? In one instance out of ten, there, may be 
in the outskirts of a large company, ojke or two women, who listen 
Ibr a few minutes, aud pass Oil. 

He enters a village. The women rUn into the houses and hide 

themselves. The men and boys stop to h^ar him. He proclaims 

, Christ, — to those, it may be, who never heard of him before : — ^but 

not to those who would, perhaps^ be the £rst to sit at Jesus' feet, 

and hear His word. 

He meets women, as he goes along the road. They pull some 
jjart of their clothing over their faces, or turn their heads away. 
They have been taught a false modesty, while they know little of 
the true. 

He builds a chUrch i^ithin th^ limits of a pOpUlons city, and 
holds Divine service regularly there. Be has many to listen to his 
preaching. He woiiders, that Mahomedans. and Hindoos and 
Sikhs should come in such numbers, and attend quietly, many of 
them seriously^ upon a Christian service. Still it is so ; and it is 
one of the means^ by which the knowledge Of the Gospel is being 
advanced in this land. But where are the Tf^omen^ in theise assem- 
blies ? In the course of months, there may, perhaps, uot be a dozen* 
Occasionally, during service, oUe or two may be seen outside, look- 
ing in at a window for a few miUutes. They have no id^&& of entet^- 
ing. It is not the place for them. What would the^ be doii^g 9it a 
public assembl}^ ? 

The missionary may oall at a bUn^a's shop,'— t)e plea^ntly receiv- 
ed, — ^haye an opportunity of nvaking known tl^e way of life. A pooci- 
paoy majr gather; mi & gopdly number hear the i^Qf d. Stj^ji ikff 
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6ocafiion is limited to the men. Eren the family of the bunya 
would not be present. Should the missionary ask to see them, he 
would give offenoe. At least he would be thought strangely igno- 
rant of what propriety calls for. Should he leave a book for the 
man's wife, it would be an unmeaning act. She would be unable 
to read it, and no one would make such a mistake as to suppose 
that she could do so. Her business is to cook, take care of the 
children, and wait on her husband. 

The missionary's wife attempts to collect a few girls, and form a 
school. Few indeed they are likely to be, except those of the very 
lowest caste; and she perhaps refrains at first from inviting these, 
from the belief that if they come, there will be no others. Even 
these it is sometimes difficult for her to get, unless she pays them. 
This overcomes all obstacles. But otherwise the feeling will pro- 
bably be, 'We are but MihtarSf and what will our daughters gain by 
learning to read V 

What, again, is the effect of all this, upon the character of woman, The effects 

«s we now find her ? IgBortiicei 

The effect is, that she is ignorant; very ignorant: and her 
mind, with reference to intellectual and spiritual objects, is in » 
state of torpidity ; not to say inanity. A missionary's wife visits 
a ZKiriNA. She meets with women of high position in society. 
She talks with them of Christ and salvation. They, in reply, speak 
of something totally different. They ask her, perhaps, what kind 
of a husband she has ; whether he is kind to her, or whether he 
beats her. She answers their questions, taking occasion to shew 
them how happy is the effect of true religion, in preventing unkind 
treatment. She tries gradually to interest them in Divine things. 
Presently they begin to shew her their dolls, or some other play- 
tiiings. She looks at them, admires them as much as she can, 
makes a special effort perhaps, to enter into their thoughts and 
feeiingSy and again returns to her subject. They ask her how many 
children she has. Thus the interview goes on, and presently it is 
time to leave. She has their blessing, such as it is, with earnest 
iuyitations to repeat the visit ; for it has broken in on their every- 
day ennui, and it is something to speak of, that a foreign lady has 
been to see them ; but their visitor goes home with an aching heart, 
to tbink how little she is able to accomplish for those precious 
souls. 

Take another instance. Orphan girls are collected into a school, and itopidity. 
The work of instruction begins. One of the first remarks is, how 
stupid some of these children are: not all, but many; perhaps a 

H 
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m^'ority. This, be it observed, is not a characteristic of the Orien- 
tal mind. But the female has been kept down, and it seems to 
hare affected not only her knowledge, but her capacity for acquir- 
ing it; her ability to think. Gather up a company of boys, from 
different classes in society, and you find a fair proportion of intel- 
lect, with frequent instances of that sharpness, activity, and general 
capacity, which would attract attention anywhere. The average 
will compare favourably with the youth of schools and colleges in 
Christian lands. Not so with the girls. The drilling and depres- 
sion of ages and generations has left its mark on them. Strange, 
were it otherwise. To the missionary's wife, whose privilege it is 
to continue in the work, imtil she has specimens of the second ge^ 
neration to train, the daughters of those who were born in heathen- 
ism, but who have been brought into the light and liberty of the 
Gospel, there is a change already perceptible. The mind seems 
more awake. The hereditary pressure is removed, and a reaction 
has begun, 
tmporuiie^ It is proper here to remark, how vast the importance of that de- 
little labour partment of evangelistic labour now under review, — the communicar 
fanTI*^ ^*'f ^'^^ ^^ *^® Gospel to the femodes of India ; and how great the cala- 
Jadia. mity of their being thus inaccessible to the blessed message. It is 

not merely, that this vast number of souls has as yet remained be- 
yond the reach of the Gospel sound. This of itself were much. 
The Gospel is to be preached to every creature; and here is this 
great multitude, that have not heard it, and that, himianly speak- 
ing, cannot hear it. But it is much more than this. It is that the 
vHm.en of India have not heard what Jesus has done for them. It is 
t^he painful thought, that they have been going on in darkness, while 
it may be, that many of them, had they fully heard and under- 
stood the Word, would have received it in the love of it ; that while 
multitudes of men have heard the Gospel only to reject it, she 
who was "last at the cross, and first at the grave," would have 
recognized her risen Lord. Who knows ? None can tell. But when 
we do know, that nations which perished in sin, would have repent- 
ed, had they enjoyed the privileges that Jerusalem despised and 
rejected, we do not risk much in making such a supposition. Cer- 
tainly, when we consider the comparative susceptibility and tender- 
ness of the female mind, its strength of affection, and its quick- 
ness to act, when conviction has taken place, — especially when we 
remember to how large an extent the sex that was first in the trans- 
gression, has been first also in acknowledging and repenting of it, 
l^nd 14 bringing forth fruits meet for repentance, and how much 
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this is now the case in the world, we may well feel pained at heart, 
to think that the women of India have not at least had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the GTospel message. 

Nor is this all. We have to take into view woman's influence Woman't in- 
in the family. Had the mothers and wives, the daughters and sis- famThT."' * 
ters, of this heathen population heen fully accessible to the voioa 
pf love and mercy that sounds from Calvary, who can tell what an 
influence they would have exerted on those around them ? It may 
be said, they have had the opportunity, more or less, of hearing of 
these things from their husbands and brothers, who have read the 
Qospel in schools, or listened to it in our churches and in the 
streets. But we can imagine what kind of an accoimt they have, 
in most instances, received of it, and how little idea they have of its 
real claims. In short, female influence, whatever it might have 
been, has thus far, with small exception, been lost : and had the 
missionary been brought into contact, mind with mind, and heart 
with heart, with as many thousands and tens of thousands of wo- 
men, as he has of the men, in Northern India, during the past five 
and twenty years, it may be that in many rising families, where 
thus far only Ram and Krishun and their associates are named, young 
immortals would now have been receiving their nurture in the 
faith and love of Jesus. Indeed, when we are canvassing the ge- 
neral subject of the comparatively small and slow progress that 
Christiattity has thus far made in India, and wondering at times 
why it is so, may we not reasonably conclude that one material 
cause is to be found in the fact, that to the women the Gospel has 
not yet been preached ? . Hay it not be, that this has had at least 
fully as much to do with it, as the influence of caste, or the stren^tl^ 
of ancient superstitions ? 

The most important aspect of this subject remains to be consi- What tan fum 
dered ; viz. w?uU, under all these difficulties and disabilities, can now 
he done f When this question is fully examined, perhaps it will be 
found, that notwithstanding the hindrances that exist, nmch more 
might have been done than has been done ; and that doors of use- 
fulness are at this time open, that have as yet been but very par-* 
tially entered. Some of these will now be briefly noticed. 

The usefulness of Female Orphan Schools is generally appre- F«w*'« Or- 
ciated and acknowledged ; but a reference to them will still be in place ^ 

here. The blessing of God has manifestly attended these institu- 
tions ; and here we have one agency for which, and for success at- 
Ending which^ our most heartfelt thanks to Him are due. At the 
same time, let us endeavour to make the most of this agency, an^ 
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enootxrage the Church at home to do the same. Whe» the clunnf 
of different departments of missionary labour are being canvasseicl, 
let us declare our conviction of the paramount importance of this. 
Should a question of retrenchment at any time arise, from failure 
of pecuniary resources, it might not be difficult to shew, that here 
should be one of the last instances for admitting such retrench- 
ment ; and that, just because anything that can be done for thet 
females of the country, possesses so peculiar an importance. 
5**"'. Bazar schools for girls have likewise been more or less used ; but 

they have not been generally established and steadily maintained, 
at mission^ stations in. Northern India. They have been perhaps 
t&e exception, rather than the^rule. In truth, it is wont to require 
a good deal of pains and persevering exertion, to get any but the 
people of the lowest class, to send their daughters. Still such e^ 
forts when persevered in, have been wont to prove successful. The 
attendance, if not of girls of the higher castes, yet of those other 
than the very lowest, has been secured ; and the missionary's wifd^ 
when going along the street, has heard issuing fronr heathen homes 
the souild of youthful voices singing the Christian hynm. Small 
pecuniary inducements may have to be resorted to, as the occasion^ 
ik furnishing of stuff for clothing which the girls can make \xp 
in school, as a part of their regular work. But the expense need 
iiot be much, and may perhaps always be met, without drawing on 
hom^ funds; and when home funds are required, the Lord will 
Open the hearts of some of His people there, to furnish them. But 
schools at MAtor villages, or in the quarter of a city occupied by 
Miese people, may always be established; and a still smaller ex- 
]^eiise than in the other case, will serve to secure attendance. This 
is a field of labour, that has as yet been very partially entered. H^ 
Its importance been appreciated, and suitable efforts made, how 
laiany immortal minds, that have remained in the untutored ignb- 
T^ijiGe^ of heathenism and the depths of superstition, might, during 
the quarter of a century that Christian Missions have been 
maintained in these provinces, have becom^e impressed, in the days 
of t^ider^ early youth^ with the most blessed truths and senti- 
ments. 
Womeq aet. So much with reference to schoibls. But not only thus are the 
J^J^*' ■* females of India, even; now, accessible. Some ef the melaa are 
largely attended by women* This is especially the case at those 
i^hioh continue for several days. Missionaries' and catechists' 
iriveSj by attending these placed with th^ir husbands,, might hate 
IftOcesB to great nutnberi^ of females. To a small extei^t thid has 
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been tried, and found suecessM. Why should it not be a regular, 
stated feature of missionary operations ? In the Hills, the women 
are much giyen to attending melas. They form, sometimes, per- 
haps one half of the whole assembly, and it is interesting to obsenre 
that they, poor things, display the chief part of what there is in 
the way of any serious obserrance of the rites pertaining to the 
occasion. The difficulty, with reference to labour among them is, 
that the mela ordinarily continues only for a few hours; md the 
time is one of so much bustle, and noise, and display, and greet- 
ings of friends, that there is comparatively little chance to engage 
any one in serious conversation. Still the opportunity is on the 
whole a most valuable one, and should be eagerly embraced. Far- 
ther, let me speak C3f( preaching at Mihtar villager. Not only the mis- 
sionary's wife and the Native Christian's wife may go there, and 
have free access to their heathen sisters, but the missionary him- 
self may readily obtain a mixed audience of men and women. " To 
the poor the G-ospel is preached." And why should not these poor 
come in for a ftdl share of the benefit designed in this saying of 
the prophet, and exemplified in the practice of our blessed Lord ? 
Be it that they have less principle and less character than the 
masses, as is sometimes said, because they have less to lose. Our 
Divine Saviour shewed us, by repeated instances, how far this was 
from being a reason with him for neglecting the opportunity. How 
often he laboured among those, who were regarded as having less 
principle than others, and who ( in several instances ) were noted- 
ly iziimorid characters, and then left it on record for our instmo- 
tton, and doubtless as a guide to our practice. We call it a happy 
feature of these days, that special effort is made for such at home ; 
and it ift so ; but the example was set eighteen hundred years ago. 

The vUUhg of famUies ly mMonary ladk*, above noticed, and and io their 
the same by the wives of native Christians, though it be liable *"»?*■•••> •• 
to the drawbacks already referred to, is still one of the available Udi«i. 
means of graces and one which should be regularly attended to, 
wherever a mission exists. Although the women of a zenana, when 
spoken to about their souls, are wont to make reply about the mer- 
est trifles, and although it be found hard to get their attention to 
Divine truth, yet the effort must be continued. Eventually, in 
many cases, their affection and their confidence will be won, — and 
He who is the Author of truth, and who has promised that His 
Spirit Shan accompany it, will not be fbund unfaithf^ to His Word : 
«ttd when the wives of Native Christians see, that those to whom 
tliey «are aeeuitomed to look up fbr precept, and still more fbr ex- 
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ample, are truly in earnest in this thing, and that they persevere in 
the work amid all discouragements, they too, by God's blessing, 
will be inclined to put-to their hand, and to recognize it as a duty 
and a privilege, to speak of Christ to the women to whom they can 
have access. They will be encouraged to hope that the Lord is with 
them indeed, and that they shall see the fruit of their labours. They 
will train their daughters too, to the sentiment, that the great ob- 
ject for which they are to live, and to which they are to look for- 
ward, is to be useful to the females around them, and to labour for 
their salvation. And great is the influence which, every mission- 
ary, male or female, may exert on the Native Christian families 
around him by habitually familiarizing them with this idea. 

The inculcation of the same sentiment in our Orphan Schools 
and schools where Native Christians' children are educated, is 
adapted to have the happiest effect. This, doubtless, is not lost 
sight of; but we must, with the apostle, entreat one another to 
abound more and more; especially remembering, that all such 
training tends, by the Divine blessing, to lead our dear youth the 
more to realize, that they themselves are the Lord's, and that they 
must early seek an interest in the covenant of His love. 

All these things we must do in hope, looking forward confident- 
ly to the day, when the women of India shall exhibit a great turn- 
ing " from dumb idols, to serve the living God ;" and when multi- 
tudes of men, now halting between two opinions, will come out on 
the Lord's side. 
The oni- But lasUyy and in order to produce these results, we need the 

Kd""ii?rit outpouring of God's Spirit, upon our own souls, upon our families, 
needed. upon the Native Christian families about us, and upon our heathen 
sisters, as well as their husbands and their sons. Surely we do no* 
live sufficiently in hope of this. Since we began our work, what 
outpourings of the Spirit, and times of refreshing from the pre- 
sence of the Lord, have been witnessed in other parts of the hea- 
then world, as well as in many Christian nations. Should the like 
be realized here, we should have men, not only from the vicinity 
of our stations, but from towns and villages all around, coming and 
asking what they must do to be saved. And they would bring 
their wives and children with them ; and soon the bond by which 
these millions are held would be snapped asunder : — the charm by 
which Satan holds the women of India would be broken, and we 
should no more have occasion to ask, how shall we get the Gospel 
made known to them. Verily, the Adversary knows the power of 
female influence, and he is resolved to keep it on his side as long 
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afi possible ; but the ** Seed of the woman " is mightier than he. 
It is in His name that we have come. Let us plead with Him, 
that He ** rend the heavens and come down, that the mountains 
may flow down at his presence ; " that all obstacles may be remov- 
ed, and all classes become accessible to the truth. We are not 
straitened in Him. It cannot be. The work is His own, and He 
loves it as much as he did in days of old, when in Bethany, and 
Jerusalem, and Samaria, He held blessed converse with female 
hearts ; — ^when He suffered one to wash his feet with her tears, and 
wipe them with the hairs of her head ; and then recognized her 
penitence, saying, ** Her sins, which are many, are forgiven ; " and 
of another, who sat at His feet, '* Mary hath chosen that good part, 
which shall not be taken away from her. " 


E. A. Prinsep, Esq., C. S., having received the permission of the E. A. Prih' 

Chairman, read the following essay on the same subject, written by c. S. 

Dr. Mullens, Secretary to the London Missionary Society, Calcutta. R^jg Dr. 

He explained, that he had refrained from writing an essay himself Mulleiii' pa- 

on this subject, considering that it would be more acceptable to the nana Mis- 

Conference to hear the views of those who had taken up the move- p^^ceT ii 

ment with success in another part of India : and it occurred to him, ^">> explaaa- 

tory r^Hiarkf. 
that none was so qualified to instruct, as the husband of the late 

Mrs. Mullens, whose memoir has shown to the world how earnestly 

she had been engaged in this work. He regretted that Dr. Mullens 

was not present ; but he could tell the Conference, that he had been 

on the point of coming, but was prevented by unforeseen circum- 

stauces. 

ZENANA MISSION'S 

IN CALCUTTA J WITH HINTS FOR EXTENDING THEM 

ELSEWHERE. 

Essay by the Rev. J. Mullens, D. D. 

Some years ago, after the opening of Mr. Bethune's school, 
Messrs. Smith and Fordyce of the Free Church Mission, endeavour- 
ed to establish a system of home education among Hindoo families 
in Calcutta, and to provide Christian governesses, who should 
visit and instruct them. The Normal School ( established about 
the same time, at great expense, ) had for its object to provide 
Buoh teachers, and specially train them for the work. The effort. 
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however, was in advance of Native public opinion in the matter, 
and met with but partial success. The conviction, however, that 
the education of Native gentlemen in such large numbers, in mis- 
sionary and Government schools, must eventually lead to the edu- 
cation of the female members of their families, was well grounded, 
and the desired and expected results are beginning to appear. 

Mrs. Mullens had long wished to devote time and attention to 
this important branch of female education, feeling that in her per- 
fect command of Bengalee, and her long experience in teaching, 
she possessed peculiar qualifications for undertaking it. On her 
return from England, in December 1860, she found the opportuni- 
ty so long coveted. A great advance in Native opinion had taken 
place just after the Mutiny, the inaugurator of so many other 
vital changes ; and, as Mrs. Sale of the Baptist Mission, who had 
established a zenana school in two houses near her own residence, 
was about to leave for England, Mrs. Mullens offered to carry on 
the work in her absence. She made arrangements for the instruc- 
tion of her boarding-school of sixty girls, and prepared to devote 
herself to this new sphere among Hindoos. 

She commenced with the families visited by Mrs. Sale, and two 
schools of respectable children, carried on by herself in private 
houses, before her visit to England. Very soon, a third family de- 
sired her visits, in the neighbourhood of the other two, and the ori- 
ginal sphere was enlarged. Her scholars consisted of several grown 
women, wives, mothers, daughters, and other relatives, of vari- 
ous ages; but many of them possessing active and intelligent minds. 
They were taught to read and write Bengalee, and to work in wool 
and crochet. Besides hearing their lessons, she made it a point to 
converse much with her scholars, to relate stories, and stir up their 
minds to seek useful knowledge. To assist in the mechanical 
work of teaching to read, a plain Christian woman, of steady charac- 
ter, was appointed to visit them daily, and give them lessons in 
reading and writing. Mrs. Mullens herself visited them once a 
week. She was joined from the first by her friend Mrs. Murray, 
who took a deep interest in the school, and by our eldest daughter 
Alice, who, though very young, and unable to speak the language, 
took charge of the wool work and crochet. 

These houses were two miles from our own Mission. House, bat 
soon after the system was commenced, two houses were found 
near us, in which the women were most anxious to learn, and hail- 
ed the proposal to visit them, with delight. The fact became 
known, and other applications were made ; letters were written to 
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KoFy A&d native gentlemen paid her visits, anzious to secure her 
services for the members of their families. She was now able to 
. make terms with them as to the books she might read, and induce 
them to pay a part of the expense. She was in no haste about the 
introduction of direct Christian teaching ; the thing was new, and Hirert Chrit* 
.she felt she had much to do in disarming prejudice, in conciliat- wiul imro-' 
isg the minds of her scholars, and shewing them that she was jjjy*** *"**"" 
a true Mend, who desired their real welfare. Her views proved 
sound, the inmates of these families were soon thoroughly at home 
With her, and busily engaged in learning. Before many months 
had passed, in addition to her two girls' schools, she had eight 
. houses in all, receiving her visits, and no less than eighty women 
and seventy girls had become her scholars. Two Hindoo teachers, 
( brought to her knowledge some years before, ) were engaged, as well 
83 the Christian before mentioned. Friends at home took much 
interest in the work, and sent an abundant supply of wool, pat- 
terns, needles and cotton. Though she did not read the Bengalee 
New Testament with them regularly, she gave her scholars her 
own books, Phulmaniand Karuna, " What is Christiamtyf** and others, 
and often were the doctrines and teachings of the Bible, the sub- 
ject of earnest conversations between them. Meanwhile, Miss San- 
dys, in connection with the Normal School in Calcutta, had entered 
most laboriously upon the same work in the City itself, and soon 
had as many houses and scholars under visitation and instruction, 
,ras Mrs. Mullens at Bhowanipore. The Free Church Mission also 
was maintaining its large school for respectable girls, similar to that 
which Mrs. Smith of Sigra has long maintained in Benares. 

^ ended her first year of labour, and with it ended her useful 
life. Bhe was permitted to enter on the work she had long desired, 
to give it a new and hearty impulse, to draw to it th« attention of 
Christ's Church, and secure Mends for its maintenance and enlarge- 
ment ; ^nd then she was called away. The Lord's work is not allow- The tord't 
ed to depend on his servants, however able, qualified and willing. „ot dfpeod 
" Who art thou, that trustest in the son of man, in whom there is °" ***• ^^ 
no help^f "Cease ye from man, whose breath is in his nostrils.'^ 
"Kot unto us, Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name, give glory I " 

Aft^r a pause, the work she had laid down was steadily resumed 
and maintained. Our daughter Alice was most anxious to keep 
^ £o!iools on ; and in God's good providence, we found a nice. Chris* 
tian widow,, who could be her companion, superintend the general 
teaching of the schools, and herself give Christian lessons. Mrs« 
Murray also continued her kind help, with others; everything 
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trent on, and the number of houses and of scholat^ inefeBs^^ 
Several changes took place from removals and the like, but at the 
end of the year, there were eleven zenanas visited, containing eighty^ 
«i:z; women and^ily girls. Mrs. Murray had also added /our' zenanas 
to her own work, and Miss Sandys had continued all hers. There 
must be now some twenty-five zenanas regularly visited, and at least 
two hundred ladies under instruction, and one hundred girls. The 
tone of the teaching has improved. The Bible is read everywhere, 
with the " Pilgrim* s Progress " and the " Peep of Bay, " In several 
cases, the wool and other work materials are paid for. 

There has been opposition in one house visited. An uncle, one 
of the genuine Old-School, so stormed and raved about this new- 
angled education, that the school was shifted to another house. 
But many of the New-School want all the knowledge that can be 
given. Some wish their wives to be taught the New Testament. 
The women themselves are greatly enjoying their studies. One of 
them said one day, " Do you know. Ma* amy thai really I never sleep 
in the day now, I have so much to do unth reading and wool work, de- 
side my house-duties, that 1 am always busy,** A letter states : '* In 
the last of our new houses, we have two women most anxious to 
learn ; the day we first went, they would hardly let us come away. 
One of the women told us she had been longing to learn for months, 
and had begun with one of her husband's younger brothers. In 
three weeks she had read through the Grospel of John, and could 
answer any question on it. We have one very nice zenana iit 
Bhowanipore, containing five women, most quick and attentive. The 
^eldest is reading the Bible right through, and says her husband 
wishes her to learn all about Christianity. Another clever pupil 
is the wife of a Doctor ; she not only pays for the wool<iuid canvass, 
but sends her own carriage for us every week. She reads and 
writes Bengalee very nicely, and her English gets on capitally. Her 
husband helps her greatly. Who will not pray that so good a work 
may go onward with increased efficiency and in greater breadth 
year by year I 

Grreat interest has been excited everywhere among In<{ian mis- 
sionaries, by the story of these schools : and a few hints may be ap- 
pi^opriately given, as to the principles upon which they may be best 
conducted^ 

1st, In these Zenana Schools, the old system of drawing child- 
ren and scholars to a missionary, is entirely given up ; the teacher 
goes to her scholars. Public schools for girls and women are greatly 
opposed to the ideas of respectable Hindoos. 
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2ndli/, Female education is of English origin, and is therefore JhlJllEl'nioii 
most obnoxious to the Old-School of Natives. This new sphere be cuLducied. 
must therefore bo sought amongst the families of educated men, 
or men who have at least accepted some enlightenment. 

Srdl^, From the nature of the case, all gentlemen are excluded 
from these missions. They are the work of ladies only. This work 
must be done quietly ; zenanas are not to be asked about, and when 
anything is published, names and places should be carefully kept 
back. In seeking them out, enquiry should be made privately, of 
individuals. Though small at first, the work will grow, through the 
information given' by ladies to one another. 

4thli/. Caution may well be used at first, as to Christian instruo- 
tion ; Caution wiihoui Compromise. It is true wisdom to disarm preju- 
dice by kind acts, by shewing interest in a family ; and, as opportu- 
nity arises, as questions are asked, truth may more fully be dechuv 
ed, and books more decided, introduced. 

5thli/. As things advance, it may be convenient to induce sere- 
ral families near together, to join in a school in one house. A Na- 
tive female teacher should instruct regularly, and, if possible, tuH> 
ladies should visit together, or a lady and the Native teacher. 

Qihly, If possible, payment should be required from the outset, 
for wool and other materials ; also, if practicable, for the teacher 
who does the mechanical part of the work. 

Ithly. It is aU-important that the ladies who visit, should speak 
the Native language. They may do much good by conversation 
alone. Visiting as teachers, they get rid of all ordinary visiting to- 
pics, and can give their whole time and thought to topics which 
give practical instruction. 

The session was closed with prayer. 


THIBD SESSION. 

Satusdat MosNiNQj 27 th Pecember» 1862. 

Colonel E. Lake in the Chairs. 

tWi proceeding^ were dpened with ihm r^ai^g bf tte WdM of 
€Km1, Slid prayer; by the Rev. L. Ja^iti&Ii. 

M the request 6t \te Ohalrtd&n, th^ fbllowilig J^H^-h ^^ r^MM^ 


THEIR IMPOBTANCE, AND TuU BEST HE4.k9 
OF OOK3)UGT3:]ir€t THEH. 

ESSAT BY THE EeT. A* BUDOI#PH, 


f mpcrtanre of jg j^ required of me to prove, to this Conference, the importance 
of itinerations ? I think not. I believe that all here present ac- 
knowledge, that it is the duty of the Christian missionary to preach 
the Gospel to every creature. If we introduce it into our schools, 
carry it to the thoroughfares of our stations, and exhibit its preia- 
ous truths there to young and old> learned and unlearned, should 
we refuse to take it to places that are less privileged than those 
where missions are established ? Should we deny the light of life 
to the villager, on the plea that it is impossible to pay him daily, 
or even frequent, visits ? As well might the light of the sim be 
refused altogether to the inhabitants of the arctic regions, because 
it is impracticable to have the sun rise there daily throughout the 
year. 

Objcciioni* The objection might be raised, that the villagers are unable to 
comprehend the sublime doctrines of the Gkispel ; thfit their coarse 
natures must be altered, before they can perceive the beauties,, aiui 
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<^om^r«h6iid the mysteries of the plan of salTatkm ; that they must 
M eteeated first ; and that until then, all time and kbcnir bestow^ 
^ on itilieraiions are entirely wasted. But does not the Gospel, 
preftched to the poor and unlettered, with its splendid results, belie 
this statement f Does not the praotioe of the Apostles totally r»> 
fbte this objection t 

Among othsr objections, it might be sud, that while We itin»- 
f'ate, our schools and eongregations sufibr^ and much of the labonr 
bestowed upon such institutions, during the greater part of the 
yiaar, is lost in the few months of our absence* There is truth in 
this ; and I confess it is an evil; but, in my estimation, not so grelit 
ft one, as that resulting from the neglect 6f itinerations. Does not 
the very word mumn suggest the idea of itineration ? 

It cannot be said with truth, that itinerations have been less 
blessed l^an the training of youths in schools, or the prepalration 
of religious books^ or preaching to the inhabitants of mission sta- 
tions. Sach one of these branches of miSsioniyry labour has been 
blessed and acknowledged by the Head of the Church, and has 
rendered it3 quota of conyerts. None, H&etefore^ should be given 
up by any mission, as less important than another ; but all should 
Ireeeiye a fair share of the attention of the missionary body. 

In entering more fully into details, it may be well to take a pi^, ^|> ^ 
retroi^ectiye view of the practice of missiocLaries in years gone by ; Misj* 
then, to take a glance at our present mode of proceeding; and 
iastly, to try to suggest such improvements ahtd modifications, m 
may tend to make this part of missionary labour more effectual. 

I9om:ehow or other, the missionaries conceived the idea, (sad g^*m^i . 
%ho could blame them for it ? ) that it was tiieir imperative duty foimrlj ■ 
to carry the Gospel to the farthest borders of the land. Their cir- ^^' 
^uiiKstances weVe ill adapted, however, to stich an objeot; fcft they 
were limited both in means and in time. To accomplish the end 
in yiew, it was necessary to make very long stages, and as few halts 
as possible. You thight have seen a missionary a few hours before 
'sohrise, groping his way in the dark, throQgh deep sand, and over 
impassable roads, fording unbtidged rivers, and pushing on as flMt 
as jfK)SSibl:e, iii oi^der to reitclh the next dty, before the truti beiAiltte 
i(K>hot'fbl* tx'aVelling. After msany e^ertio&^he reasohes his en- 
oampmg ground at 9 or 10 in the forenoon, covered from head 4o 
foot with dust, and bathed in per&piration. He has contracted « 
bkd headache, and feels much fatigued. He is tried by the atopMli- 
'fy and lanness of his seirvisnts, who lukVe chosen the very worst 
plaoa for pitohing the tent. The driver may have upset the haok- 
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ery, and broken the chair and bedstead ; no tent has been pitched, 
no breakfast cooked. Or, to crown his misery, he may find the 
hackery a few miles from his encamping ground, with a broken 
wheel ; the servants and the driver sitting by the side of the road 
smoking, and waiting for qismai to send them assistance. Now, 
it must be borne in mind, that the missionary is a man of like pas- 
sions with others. Is it a wonder that his temper was soured, and 
that he felt, physically and mentally, as unfit for his work as can 
well be imagined ? 

In the afternoon, he manages to go into the town to preach. 
Every step of his way is retarded by ill-behaved boys, clamorous 
for books, no matter whether they can read or not. Arrived at an 
open space in the bazar, he begins to read a passage, but before he 
has read two verses, an ill-willed Mahomedan from among a noisy 
crowd, who is quite innocent of overpoliteness, begins to oppose 
him, and to make objections, that have no connection whatever 
with the passage he has been reading. While he tries to answer 
his opposer, a second, and a third, interrupts him with other ques- 
tions. Their object, of course, is simply to keep up the distur- 
bance, and to prevent him from quietly delivering his message. 
He silences one and another, and nearly succeeds in obtaining a 
hearing, when there is another shout for books, and another objec- 
tion. The approaching darkness closes the scene, and half di&- 
heartened, and half hopeful that some good has been done, he 
makes his way back to his tent. The next morning finds him 
again toiling along the road to the next town, 12 or 15 miles fur- 
ther on. In three or four weeks he has traversed a large district; 
has visited a dozen or more large villages, and as many towns ; but 
has passed by hundreds of villages within easy reach of the road 
which he has travelled. He reports to his Society, and most truth- 
fully too, that he has carried the Gospel to places which the mis-, 
sionary's foot had never trod. This he called an itineration. 

Many a missionary of those times, less able to rough it, and less 
capable of surmounting difficulties, contracted an instinctive dread 
of the troubles of camp life. And as he had his hands full at the 
station, itinerations were events of rare occurrence in his history. 

Times have changed, and the practice of the missionary too. 
As he grew older he got wiser. The trite proverb, " Live and learn/' 
is as applicable to him as to any body else. Many of the discom- 
forts of life in a small tent, and of a daily change of place, are in- 
separable from itinerations ; but if judiciously managed, these need 
not disqualify him for the work he has at heart. 
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CSrcumstances have changed. Boads are hi a better <5oiidition. Pretent cat- 
Many of the large cities have become mission stations, and the aud encoar- 
temptation for the missionary to make long journeys is considerably «i»e»n«ni»' 
lessened. His field of labour is more contracted, and he aims less 
lit reaching distant places, than at preaching to the population 
within his own district. In visiting village after village, and often 
in close proximity to his station, he is surprised to find that hun- 
dreds of people have never seen the face of a missionary before. 
And what he regards with still greater wonder is, that he is sur- 
rounded at almost every village with crowds of intelligent hearers. 
The orderly way in which young and old behave, the good sense 
with which questions are asked, the quiet he enjoys while he pro- 
pounds the Gospel to the simple-minded villager, strike him with 
surprise. Have the people changed ? Have they become more 
intelligent ? Are they more familiar with the thought that Chris- 
tianity will eventually prevail ? Or has the missionary changed ? Is 
his demoanour better adapted to win their confidence ? Is he bet- 
ter understood by the people ? Whatever it be, it is an un- 
deniable fact, that the villagers bear a good-will towards the mis- 
sionary, and receive him generally with a cordiality which he had 
not looked for. He still carries the Gospel to places which the 
missionary's foot had never trod ; but at much less expense of 
physical strength, with less discomfort to himself, and with a much 
more reasonable hope that he is doing good. 

But it must not be inferred from this, that our present plans 
admit of no improvement; far from it. Missionary work will un- 
dergo many changes yet; and there are modifications that we 
might wish to adopt at once, but which our circumstances, for the 
present at least, compel us to postpone. 

System and perseverance are not unfrequently the great secrets Sjsif m nnd 
of success. A man that shoots at random will hardly ever hit, ih« secreis of 
and certainly never conquer, his enemy. Our want of success is, •"**^**** 
I apprehend, in some measure, attributable to want of system, and 
to the frequent change of plans. 

By systematic itineration, I do not mean that every missionary 
should be told that he is expected to spend a portion of the cold 
weather in itinerating, and that, if possible, he should visit within 
five years every village in his district. Is every missionary called 
to this work ? Is every one qualified for it ? Are there not labour- 
ers that would render very essential service in some other branch 
of missionary work, and yet make but poor itinerant preachers ? 
T%e right man in the right place, y^zA the motto of the Fui\jab Govern- 
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nient at a terrible cri^iy: this mottp pugbt to be adopted Vy every 
mSwioflu 

Besides that degree <^ derotedness and selMenial, which is 
expected in erery member of a mission, the itinerating missiona.ry 
in partiDular, ought to be patient, kind, and meek. His whole de- 
meanour should be that of a friend and counsell<Mr, calculated to 
inspire confidence. I once heard a native say» in speaking of ^ 
certain missionary, "Wuh pidri nahin, is men hikim ki bu ha|/' 
( That nMUQ is not a missionary, he has the savour of a ruler. ) I«et 
d^^m^^ tliere be in the itinerant missionary plenty of the pildri ki hu, 
( savour of the missionaxy ) and none of that of the httim ( ruler. ) 
As a good soldier of Jesus Christ, he ought to know both how 
to stand on the defensive, and how to carry the war into the enemy's 
oamp ; and yet remember, that he is come to rob the people of 
what they consider sac^^d, and to bring them what they as yet 
abhor. When he gets the better of an argument, let him beware 
of puttis^ on the air of a conqueror, but let him st^dy to leave 
behind him a good impression. He may have had to say hB^ 
things, but let him speak a few kind words in parting: these will 
always remove unpleasant feelings, and will ensixre )flm a he«^ 
Moeption the next time he visits the village. 

He ought to possess a capacity to stoop to the untutored intelle^ 
■P**j' '" * cf the villagers, and, without imitating their wrong pronunciation 
' and idiom, he ought to be able to use very plain and simple langi^* 
age. The subjects he preaches on, should be chosen with due t^^ 
gaod ;to the uneducated minds of the villagers. ]{ach will be out 
of piAce in the villi^e, that could be discoursed on prc^tal^y in 
* Boission stations. A plain account of the creation and the fall of 
man, salvation through Christ, repentance and faith, is generally 
l^tened to quietly and with attention in the villages. The para-^ 
bles, such as are found in Luke 15, are always well understood. 
The miracles of our Saviour, though they fail to produce the saxne 
Pfipression upon their minds that they do on our own, are yet cal- 
culated to call forth their admiration. Homely illustrationB, drawn 
from objects at hand, may be made use of with advantage ta give 
direction to their thoughts. The child in the lap of the father, 
tbjd dog crouching down by the fire, the cattle Uiat pass by, the 
tree under wMcb he preaches, may be made use of to fix their 
Intention. 

Questions or objections raised by the villagers, ought to be lis? 
tened to p«itienUy, And replied to, or refuted, in a ki^l^Qy mu^^er. 
In iha miasicfi atatiioni the 9fmp question pify tiiMre bei^ i^iswenM 
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& hundred times ; but it may be the first chance the villager ever 

had'to hear what the Padri has to answer. Discussion in villages is Discmtion ia 

rather tp be courted, I think, than to be declined. There is not 'i*'"??l 
... . ^ , thottld be , 

much danger of overdoing it there; whereas in mdssion stations coarted, 
idlers make it their business to drait the mlssioxfary into discus- 
sdon, an^ tbeir fancy cannot always be gratified. 

The itiif^rant should be capable of enxidriiig boclily exertion, The itiQerani 
and adapting his mode of life to the circunilstances in which he is J?"** jj*'*^ 
placed. I do not mean that he shotild use unwholesome food, or life to his cir- 
expose himJself to a hot sun at noonday. On the contrary let his ^"* 
food: he Wholesom^> and let him care for his health, even more 
than he would if at his station. What I mean is this, that if, for 
instance, he finds that at a certain season the people are very much 
occupied in their fields during the day, he ought to be able to rise 
early, and to walk or ride a few miles, so as to reach the first vil- 
lage by sunrise. There he finds a congregation ready to his hand, 
around a fire. The rest of the people now begin to stir about, and 
^ good many more will soon be attracted to the spot. If he does 
Dot preach too long, and if another village be near, he tHU be 
able to go there also, and gather an audience around hinf, if not 
equal in number to those in the first village, yet numerous enough 
to have made it quite worth his while to go there too. He will 
thus have preached twcr sernions before breakfast^ and to people 
that he could not have found at home at 8 or 9 o'clock. 

He ought to^be at his tent during the hotter part of the day ;; 
for people will come to visit him there. In the afternoon, about 
an hour before suif^et, he shotddTbe at another village; the audi^ 
ence there will increase in size every minute as the people returnf 
from their fields. A fourth address he may yet deliver to the pec^ 
pie around a fire in the evening at another village, if one be sujQS* 
ciently near. He may thus preach in three or four villages dailv^ 
without over-fatiguing himself. 

If he is not an early riser, and if his health renders it necessary 
for him to attend to his creature-comforts before he commences the 
work of the day, he ought to itinerate only during the two coldr 
est months of winter ; when he will find people at home in the 
middle of the day ; for the chances are, that if he goes out earlier, 
he may return home with the impressiou that this is not the sea-' 
son for itineration. The best part of my daily work when itin9T 
rating, is invariably soon after sunrise and after sunset. 

When you have got the right man, put him into the right 
place ', but with due regard to his qualifications either for the I{||^t 
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doo or the Mahomedan controversy. If he is qualified^ fcfr bot£r^ 
the choice of his field cannot be difficult. Free him as much ad 
possible from station duties, and assign him a^ district of reason* 
able dimensions, so as to enable him to> i»ay< periodical visits to 
each village. Thus he would become acquainted with the people 
of each place, and they would leam^to know him, and to expect 
his visits. He would assume a certain, relationship to them, which 
oould not but be a beneficial one. 

On reaching a village, let the^ missionary inquire carefully^ fbr> 
the place the people resort to^ when at leisure. Unless he does 
this, he may spend his strength with a few hearers, at one end of 
the village, while the bulk of the people know nothing of his ai^ 
rival. In Hindoo villages, the ^^darw^^," ( the village gate,) or the 
** dharms^Uil,'' (monastery) ; and in those of the Mahomedans, the 
*'d^ira,'' (monastery), or the '* masjid,'' (mosque), will be his place to * 
go to« If his efibrts fail at one darwiza, let him lary at the opposite. 
I have gone away disheartened from one end of a village, the 
few hearers that I found there caring fix none of the things that I 
l»*ought them, and on walking round and entering it from the 
other side, I have met with a cordial reception, and collected a 
respectable audience. 

If he meets a fungal proeession, let himjpindt, and sit among 
tiiae people, preaching to ihem while the funeral pile is preparing, 
and the fire consuming the dead. The time, I think, has gone by, 
when the presence of a missionary on such occasions, would be 
distasteful to the people. 

System is as necessary in the distribution of books, as it* is in 
itineration. The missionary ought to be well supplied > with a va- 
riety of books, and these ought to be kept in^ a box, so « arranged 
that he can lay his hand atonoe on -anything that he looks for. 
^AU on top, and nothing on hand'^ is too often the state of the^ 
missionary's box of books. If he takes books with him to the 
village, let him or the Native helper-keep them concealed, if possi- 
ble, till he has done preaching ; for the sight of the books might 
make his hearers inattentive. 

I think it is well that the missi<mary- should be acoompamed^y 
a Native assistant. I look upon this as a very important' matter. 
The catechist forms a link between the missionary and the people; 
he appears amongst them, the first fruit, as it were, gathered in- 
by the missionary ; and the very sight of him teaches them what 
the missionary aims at. He can supply many a defect in the mis- 
sionary ; he understands the people better, can enter more readily 
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into their modes of thinking, and present to them instruction bet- 
ter adapted to their capacities. They caa gather information from 
him that they often are too shy to ask of the missionary. But it is a 
mistake to expect that the Native helper should do the principal part 
of the work. Each one should take a fair share. The missionary, 
again, will be able to correct errors, that Native helpers, and espe- 
cially new hands, are i^t to fall into ; and will be a check on 
them, when they are disposed to treat their ignorant feUow-ooun- 
4^rymen with contempt, or to listen to their objections with im- 
l>atienoe. 

I fear I am trespassing on the time allotted to me, but there Is 
yet one difficulty that I wish to advert to, and it is a serious one. 
The missionary in passing, within a short time, through many vil- 
lages, finds the people generally in the same state of ignorance, 
and with a very limited capacity to comprehend religious instruc- 
tion, and a corresponding degree of carelessness. He can only 
teach them the first rudiments of religion, and his daily work 
acquires a sameness which is often very tiresome. He is in danger 
lOf getting through the task in a sort of routine way. Nothing can ^od ihould 
te more turtfid .tha» this, to his own mind and to the cause. It i^Tti^r^Slr 
requires study, to give variety to his preaching. I think it is a good ""* *^'^' 
plan, to make, as far as possible, a text of Scripture the leading 
theme of his address. This will in a measure eorrect the tenden- 
cy to monotony. The conversational style is well adapted to the 
<crillager. Vociferation is not impressive, though to the inexperi- 
enced it may seem so. We should talk to the people, not at them ; 
ip^suade them in a winning manner, rather than overawe them 
by a rattling address; what we preach should be heartfelt truth. 
The more we study to cultivate a spiritual frame of mind and 
temper, the more probably will our labours as itinerant preachers, 
be owned and blessed by our Lord. 

OlSr THE SAME SUBJECT : 

lEsSAY BY THE EbV. EoBEBT BrUCB, B. A. 
CUfUToh Missionary Sodety, Dehra Ismdel Khan, 


** i^neralHon is the greai, the tHtfwo/rk ef a Mismonary,'* lUneration tht 

Wisdom " standeth in the top of high places, by the way in chief work. 

the places of the paths. She crieth at the gates, at the entry of the 

city, at the coming in at the doors." 
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Fxampla of ^* — Jesus Christ, the True Wisdom — in whom are hid all the trea- 
Chriti,— sures of wisdom and knowledge — ^fulfilled in his life, as no other 
has done, this character of wisdom. 

His ministry on earth was that of an active, persevering itine- 
rant evangelist': " Let us go into the next towns, that I may preach 
there also ; for therefore came I forth." — Mark i. 39. 

He took hold of the nature of man ; and, as "not many noble 
were called,'' and his mission was more directly to the poor, he he- 
came a man of poverty. His habits and mode of life were well known 
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to those for whom he lived and died. Such was the Father's will. 
It was counted foolishness by the unse men of Jerusidem. The pov- 
erty-stricken garb and lowly bearing of the Divine Missionary 
was a stumbling-block to them ; still more so was the familiarity 
with himself, to which he admitted men of the lowest classes. 

His object was not so much to make converts, as it was to preach 
the gospel. " I must preach,'' says our Lprcl* "whether they will re- 
ceive me or not." He knew that, " All that the Father giveth me 
ahall come to me." 

As a messenger — ^yea, servant — ^he was untiring in zeal. It was 

his meat and drink to do his Father's will, that is, to preach the 

gospel. As to the preparation for his work, he lived in prayer. 

. ^ , . The mission of Ezekiel is also a remarkable manifestation of this 

of Embi' 
el,— will of Qod. In his first calling, it was wonderfully revealed to him, 

that preaching was to be Ips work, irrespective of results. "Thou 
shalt speak my words unto thei^, whether they will hear, or whe- 
ther they will forbear." " And they, whether they will hear or 
whether they will forbear, ( for they are a rebellious house, ) yet shall 
they know that there hath been a prophet among them." And 
after many years of what men would call a fruitless ministry, he 
beholds in a vision, the whole House of Israel still as a valley full of 
dry bones, and is comforted by the assurance, that the Spirit of 
God can make them stand up " a living army." 
of Paul Need I mention ^aul of Tarsus? That first an^ best of Mission 

records, " The Acts of the Apostles," has made every Christian fa- 
miliar with his itinerary labours. 

Immutable is the wisdom of Qod. Noiy, as ever, "by the 
foolishness of preaching" would he save them that believe. 

It was by itinerant evangelists, that almost every part of present 
Christendom was turned from the darknelBs of idolatry to the light 
of the gospel ; and to the present day, ( I may appeal to my mis- 
nonary brethren here,) it is the opinion of the majority of experi- 
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enced missionaries, 'Hhat itineration is the chief work of tl^e mis- 
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sionary 

The words of "the apostolio-i^inded Weitbrecht" are equal to SP'"!**" ^f 
those of a host. In the early morning of his life, in 1835, going ' 
forth on his first tpur among the heathen, he writes: "Oar schools 
are patronized by every one ; but it is singular tp observe, that 
few only irecoinmepd the preaching of the gQspel publicly. But it 
is a comfort to me, that those who do so are Bible Christians, child- 
ren of G-od. They fully agree with us, that preaching^ as it ivas in 
the early ages of Christianity, so it is now, the chief i^strui^ent 
for effecting the conversipn of the heathen/^ And again, at the 
end of his race, less than a mo^th before he fell asleep i^ Jesus, 
-February 2, 1852, he says: " I do feel more strongly eveigr mont^i, 
that iUneraiing is the great, the chief tpork of the imssionan/. We have 
not done enough in this principal branch. It is a rough and self- 
denying work, b\it I doubt not, will produce eventually the most 
satisfactory results.'' Such too, are the recorded sentiments pf 
Lacroix and his biographer, of Judson, Baglaod, and many others. 

Preaching is a work i^ore divine than human. The holiest 
prophets treinbled to undertake it ; nor would they have dared, had 
not Almighty strength pompelled, and the Almighty Spirit enabled 
them to do so. To preach even to his own countrymen, requires all 
the bodily and mental powers of the minister. But in the heathen 
field, where difficulties are multiplied, and the labourers, compared 
with the harvest, are as units to millions, what shall the preacher 
do ? On all sides, are countless congregations of dying souls. The 
language of his heart would be, — Qh that I had a hundred tongues, 
a frame of iron, and an eagle's wing, that I might bear the tidings 
of my Saviour's love to every sinner's ear. But so it may not be ; 
we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be of Qod, and not of men. Humbled then, but not 
discouraged, I will give myself, by his gr^c^, " to prayer and the 
ministry of the word." 

II.— I wonld next consider the manifest advantages of itinera^tioQ. Advan- 

A wider diffusion of the trnth is secured thereby, than can be liUieration 
by any other means ; the commands of our Lord are also more 
literally fulfilled ; and the itinerating missionary truly seeks for 
Christ's sheep who aye scattered abroad. We know not where, 
in what ren^ote village, there may be an awakened sinner anxious 
for salvation. Or it may be, one, who has before received Christian 
tracts or Christian teaching, is desirous to know more. 

There are still two direct advai^tagea from a missionary spend- 
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ing much — if possible, all his time in itineration, which I think 
well worthy of dwelling upon. 
<it brings 1* It brings the missionary into contact with ewry class of Na- 

aJpy Uito coD^ *^'^®''» ^^^ ^ig^ ^^'^ low ; and it makes him more perfectly ao- 
tact wiib quainted with their language and manners, than he can become in 
one station. Any one who has felt the change, after a few months 
going about among the people, to station life, will bear witness to 
Ithe truth of this. True, he enjoys the rest of his comfortable 
^ngalow, and it is a pleasure to see again the faces of English 
friends and Christian brethren ; the wilderness is changed for the 
flowering garden ; but it is plain enough, that these English com- 
"forts have taken the place of the dark faces that surrounded him 
before. Even the Native Christian brethren, who, in the tent, were al- 
ways with him, joined in his morning, evening, and other devotious, 
and accompanied him in his labours, are now removed to a distance. 
-The feeling is insupportable to one whose meat and drink it is, to 
do his Father's will. Itinerating acts also beneficially on the minds 
of the Natives. The heathen throughout the district, become more 
acquainted with the missionary's mode of life and real object, 
than even the inhabitants of the single city acyoining the station, 
would become, did he constantly reside in the station ; and his Na- 
tive Christian brethren, at all times present with him, are bene^t- 
ed also: a^d this suggests the second advantage to which If. al- 
luded. 

2. It is an invaluable aid to the raising up of Native helpers. 

;ng up of While high intellectual training in our catechists is much to be 

er*. desired, of far higher value are piety, zeal, and devotion. In no 

way can these be so well cultivated, as by the constant intercourse 

which a tent-life enables the missionary to hold with his Native 

brethren. 

On this subject, I cannot do better than to quote from the Be- 
port of the Conference of Ahmednuggur, held in 1854. '* If the 
missionary becomes absorbed ii^ teaching, or in home labours, there 
is a great danger, as we all have had opportunity to observe, that 
his young men will become absorbed in study, in teaching, or some 
local occupation ; and their views will then become very much 
confined, and instead of being good stewards of Jesus Christ, they 
will become effeminate, delicate, and worldly." 

Let not the missionary, then, regard himself as a mere pastor or 
preacher, but rather as a l^ainer of preachers: he should have 
both works on his hands ; and the more he engages in preaching 
J^imself, taking care, at the same time, to give them all needed op- 
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po^iunlties to exercise their gifts, the more he will excite them' 
also to labour in the same way. Thus Timothy, who had so long 
been Paul's companion in travel and labours, '* who had fully known 
his manner of life, purpose, faith, long-suffering, charity, patience 
persecutions, and afflictions, which came upon him," was prepared 
to follow his example, to be like-minded with the great Apostle. 

Such were the prineiples of Bagland, as recorded in his life, up- 
on which he also acted; and the proficiene]^ of the Native evange- 
lists still working in Tinn^velly, proves that' his hopes were not un- 
founded. The great zeal and independenbe of the native mission- 
aries of Burmah, ( the fruit of Judson's and his brother mission- 
aries' labours, ) testify to the same truth. !Dr. Duff is the father 
in Christ of Ghristian^teachers,' Judson and Bagland of evangelists 
and missionaried. 

III. — Modes of Itmeraihn. — ^It is impossible tO'lay dowDi a uniform Modes of 
plan, either for all missionaries, or for all parts of the country. Iiiaeraiion^ 

The plan followed by Paul the Apostle stands first. He ^ent from « . ^ 
town to town, attracted generally by the large cities, or places of PaiH- 
concourse, ( as our Lord himself was ), but above all, entirely sub- 
missive to^ and daily waiting on the Holy Spirit's guidance. He waft 
unencumbered, generally, by sjsy other work, and ready to stay a* 
week, a month, a year, or longer, in any place, as providence might 
direct; He accommodated himself to the manners and habits of 
the people. He fully realized the truth and^power of our liord'k 
words, " All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth ; go 
ye therefore, unto- all the worid.'^ Accordingly the friendliness or 
hostility (rf earthly governments made notiifference to him. Like 
the other Apostles, obedient in all else, to therpowers that be, in thk 
matter, he in no wise acknowledged their au^ority. Singular are 
his words, when going on- one of his projected tovdn: "I know 
nothing, save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, that^ 
bonds and afflictions abide me, but none of these things move me.'' 
Alas ! can it be, that the spirit of the unfaithful Mark, and not of 
Paul, is the spirit of us, the missionaries of the present day, and' 
that therefore w^ have not a blessing ? 

In India, how varied are the spheres of lA^oat I To begiii' With Varied 
the lowest step of the ladder, "the Derajat.^' Th^e is not one "pheresef 
Christian^ beii^ a native of the soil, for 200 miles around. There '**^"' 
Christianity is only known by name, and the blessed name of Jesus, 
merely heard of, as one of 140,000 unknown, and many of them 
imaginary, prophets ; all immensely inferior, in the opinion of the 
people, to that father of lusts, and teacher of lies,— Mahomed. 


The tilasfi of the people are sunk in ignorance ; and with the 
exceptiofe Of the Mussuknan priestholod, to Whom a few Arabic and 
Persian books may be giyeh, hardly an'y Christian tracts cbji be 
distributed. The villages are, in general, five or six miles apart; 
and often great difficulty is experienced, in obtaining wholesome 
water. But the people theimselies are a manly, ope[n-hearted, en- 
quiring race; and there are a great number of considerable towns, 
ofiering mbst favourable oppoftumtieSs for preaching. 

The neighbourho6d of Unitritsar, and indeed the greater part 
of the Pui\jab, is far in advance, thickly studded with villages, 
and abounding in' Water. By mdiail^ of Government aiid other 
education/, a wide field is here opened fOr sowing the seed of the 
written- Word. Mach is known, both of Christianity and the mis- 
sionary's object, even in the villages in many parts ; yet even here 
the labourers are very few. The number of missionaries is small, 
and they are but inadequately assisted by Native helpers/ 
'Iv^o i^oclet. There are two modes of itineration, I believe, generally adopt- 
ed in the Punjab, neither of which appears to me, to be the most 
expedient. One of these is this :-^the missionary goes fotth on long 
marches, geneiidly with some g6al in his view, ( so^Eie distant dis- 
trict or city, which he is anxious to visit. ) He is obliged tor maker 
hasty and frequent marches, involving a great expense of time^ 
money, and strength ; and he has no likelihood of being ever able 
to revisit systematically the places in which he has preached once/ 
The other, and better plan, inasmuch as it is a systematic one^ 
seems deficient, not in itself, but in the paucity of labourers to car*' 
ry it out. It is, to visit every village; All attempts to effect thiB 
in^the Punjab have failed; To carry out this plan, and systemati- 
eally to revisit periodically ( even once a year ) every village, even in 
a very small district, say twenty miles square, would require a great 
many more Native helpers, than the itinerating missionary caa 
have in the Puryab/ 
The best ^^^ P^^^ ^^^^ recommends itself to me- is ai^ follow^:' 

plan* The itinerant missionary should be freed from all the duties 

and cares of the station ; with earnest prayers for Qod's guidance^ 
he should seek a district for himself, the size of which should be 
proportioned to the number' of his assistants ; he should live iir 
the centre of his district, if podsible, n'tor some important town. 
Should any town in the district contain one or more Ghristiiur fa- 
milies, it would naturally be his centre. 

His residence should not be too far, ( art farthest, one night's 
journey, ) from the station. Thus would the missionary brethren 
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there be enabled to uphold his hands ; and occasional visits to 
them would cheer his spirits. Many Government oflScers, with 
their wives and families, do thus reside even in the most retired 
districts ; and shall the missionary be unwilling to do so ? 

The Natives throughout the whole district would then become 
acquainted with his life, and feel that he was in truth seeking their 
salvation ; whereas, they now look on our cold-weather tours, as 
pleasure trips of hdkimSj sair he waste, 

A systematic plan should be adopted, of visiting every town in V'niiinif 
the district, containing a bazar, twice at least every year. The Na- i^e district, 
tives of aril the surrounding villages pay constant visits to these 
market towns, and would thus be met with. While encamping for 
a period of from four days to a week, at each visit, in such a place, 
much leisure would be found for visiting the villages also ; and 

r 

i»n the days of marching, if the catechist took one road and iJie 
missionary another, a great number of villages would be preached 
in. After many years,^-especially if the work of one Missionary, 
iv^hen removed, were taken up by his successor,— 4nich work would 
assuredly bring forth fruit. As soon as the few Christians located 
at his central point, or at ether places in the district, ( for he would 
of course labour to multiply such centres of light, by locating con- 
Terts, if possible, in their own homes,) grew into a Church, an ex- 
perienced catechist, or pastor, would be placed there ; and the mis- 
49ioHary would probably seek another residence, or even district, 
for himself. As soon as Native Christians, fitted for school work, 
«an be obtained, vernacular schools should be established in the 
chief towns in the district. 

Sven when a missionary cannot be set apart exclusively for 
itinerant work, this plan might be followed by the missionaries in 
a station ; and a certain number of towns in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood might be systematically visited. 

NcuToyral, in the district of Umritsur, is the only place ( as far as Narowal. 
I know ) where Christians, of some little position, reside in their 
own homes. A bungalow for a missionary has been erected there, 
and I trust it may please God to make it the centre of a district in 
which the Gospel shall be lastingly proclaimed. 

To advance another step, and take a place in the neighbour- ^ . 
hood of Agra : — ^There the Rev. Mr. Shackell is working in this hood of 
branch of labour, and has adopted a plan very similar, if not the *'^*' 
same, as that I have endeavoured to describe. He has more assis- 
tants than we can have in the Punjab ; and has established some 
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three or four centres of Christian light in his district, which h« 
carefully tends ; and he is laboring to increase their number. 

And now for the top of the ladder, South Tinnevelly : — There, 
little ceniares of light, once as small and few as in Northern In- 
dia, have grown into Christian Churches. Eight years ago, the 
Bev. Kr. Bagland went forth, leading a band of Natiye evange- 
lists thence into the, as yet, comparatively dark fields of North 
Tinnevelly. Three European evangelists, with a large body of Na- 
tive brethren, took up a district ; and from that time to the present, 
every village ii^ it has been preached ii^ twice a year ; and of coarse^ 
many villages, a great number of t}me9. It was aft^ Mr. Bagland 
had gone to his rest, that Kr. Fane, one of his co-labourers from 
the first, was permitted to see much &uit of these labours, {n 1861, 
there was an increase of 298 to the number of registered Christians 
in the disl^ct, while nearly 700 more were under instruction. The 
work now continues to increase, and the hands of the Europeans 
are strengthened by t^o excellent ordaii^ed Natiye evangelists. 
^acl|« encamping separately, spei^ds the whole year, with the ex- 
tQeptioijL of six w^eeks of the rainy season, in tents, and marches ozioe 
a week. It was ii^ this 4istrict that the revival first commenced in 
1860. Among other instances of the missionary spirit elipite4 by 
the example of these itinerary labours, two shoemakers devoted 
themselves to the work of evangelists. T«^ng with them imple- 
ments of work, they preached at their own cost, in all the villages, 
for a distance of three days' journey. 

IV . — ^I would wish to close with a brief word on the neeemly of 
(Air engaging more warmly andfaithfuUy in this work. In the Puiy ab 
|;he work is merely in its infancy. When I think of the state of 
^e district i^ which I myself was privileged to labour for three 
years near Umritsur, of the thousands, aye, millicms, of prepared hear^ 
ers 04 all sides, ai^d their completely unevangelized state, to the 
present day, I feel oyerr^helmed by shame. I regret that I did not, 
like Mr. Bagland, give myself more perseveringly to a humbler 
sphere of systematic laboi^r, instead of traversing such large tracts 
of country as I did. I also mourn that I did not cultivate a ha- 
bit of more earnest and prayerful preparation for village and bazaar 
preaching. In yesterday and to-day's Conference, what has God 
given to fill us with hopeful joy I If there is one thing, more than 
another, calculated to uphold the faith of the minister of the Gospel, 
it is beholding faith and zeal in his lay brethren in the Church of 
Christ. " Having hope," says Paul to the Corinthians, " when your 
faith is increased, that we shall be enlarged to preach the Gospel 
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in the regions beyond you.'' Paul, though he looked for faith in 
the Church, and was helped by it, yet did not wait for it; he him- 
self was a burning an!d Gaining light; his labours were unequalled, 
his zeal the greatest: anfd theffadth of the Apostle, leading him on 
to the most self-denying tcdls, as a bright i)eacoh on! a hiU, lit up a 
similar flame in the Churches with Which he' #as c(mn6cted, and 
drew many to follow in his stepa. 

But in the present day, the liberality, seal, and faith, of many 
of our lay brethren, seem to take the yan, and cry. Shame on the 
inissionary t Often does he shrink from labours and difficulties 
which lie in his path; or if he unklergoes them, he thinks or writes 
of them as meritolious ; while his lay brethren, in the discharge of 
their daily duti^, go often through fiur^eater, and think nothing 
of them. The labours of our civilianis, the zeal of many laymen in 
all parts of India, and the courage of English travellers, are bright 
examples to the missionary. They provoke him to work as ear- 
nestly for 27te Kingdom, They cheer and supp<»rt him, and encour- 
age him to fear nothing, while he goes as a messenger of Heaven's 
King, wherever that King may send him. 

The itinerant missionary, more than all others, has his time at his Praytr> 
own disposal. If he be an early riset, he nftty always etagoy calm' com- 
munion with the Fathe)r of Spirits, e)re he goes forth to the turmoil 
of the bazar. And, drinking froia the fountain of God's Word, he 
may meet his various and varied audiences, ready to impart to 
them what he has freely received. Collecting his Native brethren 
always in his tent, ere he or they go to preach, a quiarter or half 
an hour spent in reading and expounding a few verses of Scripture 
and in prayer, is of more importance than all the day's work be- 
sides. Thuis is his own soul refreshed, and they are taught in the 
word, and learii'tor rely oh the Holy Spirit in every part of their 
work. Sometime, aftel^ preaching in the village, visitdrs crowd 
the mission'ary's tent all the day ; and then it is that the calm ao- 
quired by meeting with Giod in prayer, is found of uhspea&ablW 
value. But all is in vain; if we labour not in faith. Zeal and activity F«UM. 
are comparatively easy ; faith and love are hard to be obtained. 
Faith is necessary, not only to'suippoH the labourer in his work, but 
also to enable him to look for, and expect, the salvation of souls. 
May we hope that the faith, and ii^erest in' his own work, which 
God has placed in the hearts of so many laymen, as well as minis- 
ters, in* the present day, will stir them up to an earnest spirit of 
prayerfulness on behalf of the itinerant evangelist? Oh I remember, 
dear brethren in the Lord, that he is flesh, full of inflrmities and 
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unbelief, exposed to Satan's fiercest and most wily attacks; 
and pray for him, — ^that utterance may be given to him, that doors 
may be opened, that his faith and love may be increased, and that 
that God of mercy, who, by the preaching of Jonah, saved Nine- 
veh, may turn the hearts of the people of the Punjab to. take 
warning at the voice of the feeble missionary, and turn to the 
Lord, that he may heal them. 


T**«S ^"J"** The Chairman then rose and scud, that he felt sure that the 

of Kapok- 

THALA and naembers of the Conference would rejoice with himself, in seeing 

his brother, amongst them the Rajah of Kapurthala; and he begged to intro- 
duce him and his brother Sirdar Bikrama Singh to the members 
of the Conference. Before resuming his seat, the Chairman imvit- 
ed an expression of opinion from the members of the Conference^ 
on the subject treated of in the essays just read to them. 
Rev. C. W. The Bev. C. W. Form an, — ^American Presbyterian Mission, La- 
hore, — said, that so far as he was known as a missionary, his name 
Teitifies in was associated with schools ; but he felt it to be a duty to the 
itineraUoo. ^^^^^ ^^ itinerations, to say, that the sentiments expressed in the 
two essays just read, had his entire approval. His being engaged 
with schools was owing to the fact that he had come to India with 
no defined views as to the best modes of evangelizing the country, 
Lahore and disposed to follow in the footsteps of others. Besides this, 
when he and Mr. Newton came to Lahore, just after the annexa- 
tion, they had been requested by the Authorities not to begin at 
once by preaching in the streets, or do other direct missionary work. 
Every door, but that of the school, seemed to be closed. Thus 
he had drifted into the school work. He would say, that if he 
had to begin his missionary life again, or if he could get rid of the 
work in which he was now engaged, he would delight in nothing 
more than in being an itinerant preacher. As an illustration of 
lllusiratfon the rapidity with which the itinerant could spread the knowledge 
pldity v^th ^^ Christianity, he mentioned that he and another missionary 
which a had recently visited a town containing some ten thousand in- 
of Christ'^ habitants, who seemed to know almost or quite nothing about 
""'*^d*h *^ Christianity. After two days' preaching, almost every man he 
iunerations. met, seemed to know something about the first principles of our 

religion. 
Rev. R. The Rev. Robert Clark,— Church Missionary Society, Peshawur, — 

Clark 

believed, that much more was required in itinerations, than the 
ample going out with tents into the district, for a month or two, 
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each year. This may be most desirable for those missionaries, 
whose station duties confine them to their homes during thegreatr 
er part of the year; but the small towns and villages in every The saall 
part of the country, deserve much greater attention, than they villacet de- 
have ever yet received. There is often, amongst the peasantry of ■f'^* .^'•** 
the villages, a far greater openness of character, and readiness to 
receive religious impressions, than in the people of the towns ; and p^|J,2ii* ***" 
there is far greater absence of both vice and sophistry, and more 
manliness and simplicity. The suggestion made by Mr. Bruce, 
that a missionary should live in some large village, or small country 
town, amongst the people, and should from thence visit constantly 
every village of the district appointed to him, Mr. Clark believed to 
be most important, and he wished that it could at once be carried 
out in many districts. It did not seem to him necessary, that large Many mii- 
numbers of European missionaries should.be congregated together should noi 
in one station, unless each has his own peculiar sphere of la- ^5 aTone***" 
hour, which does not interfere with the labours of others. Mr. iiaiiou. 
Clark doubted even the expediency of a number of missionaries 
confining themselves to a single town, and going on preaching 
month after month in the same places, and to the same people ; 
who gradually became, as Mr. Barton had said, too indifferent to 
care even to listen to them. Although each large station should 
invariably have some resident missionaries to instruct inquirers, 
to carry on the regular services, and to superintend the school, yet 
unless other missionaries are engaged in publications, or in some 
other peculiar labours, he thought that the efforts of some, even 
as regards their own station, might possibly be more advantageous- 
ly spent, were they to move about amongst the village population, 
and return to their city audience after intervals of two or three 
months. 

The Rev. I. L. Hauser, — ^American Methodist Episcopal Mission, R*^* •• ^ 
Bijnour, — ^remarked, that several weeks previously, when itinerating, 
he had entered a village. He had only just arrived, when a mes- 
senger came, stating that a Ltfl P^Wrl (i. e., a preaching Faqir) j;,*7he Iroui* 
wished him to come and hold service at his house. He appointed of a Faqir. 
a time and went, taking several Native Christians with him. 
The mats were spread, and the Faqir, with a number of his yel- 
low-clad brethren, was waiting. The leader especially seemed to 
be well acquainted with the Scriptures, and when we closed with 
the Lord's prayer, all joined us in repeating it, word for word. Some 
former missionary when itinerating, had given this man a Bible, 
and conversed with him. From that time, he had been teaching 
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his bretheu ; and he told the speaker that he hoped soon to per- 
suade them all, about twenty-fiye in number, to become Christians 
with him. He thought that every missionary should itinerate for 
at least a few months in the year. 

E. A. Prinsip Esq., G. S., then said, — I rise, Mr. Chairman, 
to add my testimony to what has just been urged by ICr. Clark, 
in regard to the rural classes generally being favorable to the 
reception of the Gospel. For eight years, I may say I have 
lived entirely among the villagers. My duties throw me into per- 
sonal contact with them. I find them kind, hospitable, always 
ready to converse. There is a congenial way with the Punjabee 
agriculturist, that makes you feel at home at once. Their powers 
of observation are great, their normal state seems ever to be in- 
quiring. Unable to read or write, they are driven to ask what is 
going on. They lead a simpler life, and appear to me to he tKe 
class, more ready to receive the Gospel than any other. Latterly 
I find them constantly inquiring regarding the Englishman's reli- 
gion. Nothing, to my mind, is so much needed as the bringing of 
the Gospel to this class, more constantly than it has been done. 
Both the essays that have been read, are excellent and suggestive. 
As remarked by the Rev. Mr. Bruce, more system is required in 
itinerations. The way I would recommend is, that missions should 
supply themselves with maps of Districts, and mark off their tour 
for the season. In each district, villages are associated together in 
tribes. I think, when a visit is intended, the missionary would 
find much larger audiences, if he wrote to the leading men of their 
tribes ; telling them, by letter, of his wish to meet them at a given 
place and time. He should be accompanied by three or four assis- 
tants — ^men who give promise of some day being fit for evangelistic 
work. They could go before as messengers, to announce the arri- 
val, and to stir up the people to come to the great gathering* If 
a few presents could be interchanged, so much the better ; nothing' 
is lost by attention to such forms. People like it ; so why should 
we not fall in with the usages of society ? I believe the missionary 
would receive a warm welcome wherever he went, if greater atten- 
tion were paid to the men who have influence ; and with their 
assistance a larger crowd would be assembled, than by the plan at 
present pursued ; and as perhaps every village of the tribe would 
be represented at the meeting, there would be the less necessity for 
going &om village to village. Much time would be saved, and 
more ground would be got over. The maps, lists of tribes, and 
:liames of their leaders, could be obtained no doubt from modt di&> 
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trictoflicers. My own belief is, that more time is spent over schools Mr Prin^ep 

would elote 

than in itinerating. I would shut up the former altogether, during all kchooU in 

the cold season, that every hand might be available to go forth "to '^^^^ ***' 

preach the Gospel." It is in the villages, that I hope to hear of any 

great movement towards Christianity. Experience in other parts 

of India shews us this. Scripture teaches us, that this is the chief Pnramnniit 

aim of missionary work. If there must be schools, open them in the of pl^cat-hiDf?. 

hot weather '; but for the winter campaign, it is clear to my mind, • 

that every missionary in the province should go forth. He wants Hnw to itia- 

nothing but a horse to carry him, one servant, and his Bible. *'^**** 

God will shelter him wherever he goes. Let him distribute tracts, 

and give away Bibles : he cannot give away too many. Only let him 

keep some diary, ( such as Government requires of us Civil Officers, AdvAnu^^ of 

whenever we have to visit the interior on business, ) in which, quiet- SUJfJf *du*inr 

ly and with prayer, to jot down to whom he has given the sacred •v'y itinera 

books; in order that when he returns on his next visit, he may 

ascertain how far they have been fruitful in good results. In these 

inquiries humbly made, who knows what strange answers to prayer 

may not be ^nfolded, giving earnest of a good work going on, 

where, perhaps, there is but little visible result I 

The Bev. W. Keene, — Church Missionary Society, Umritsur, — sug- r^^. \v. 
gested that each missionary should have a particular district mark- Kbkre. 
ed out for his itineration labours. For instance, in the Zillah of £ach rim- 
Umritsur, there are four Purgunnahs. He would like to have an *^!*^'*^^7 ^ 
itinerating missionary placed in each of these. Mr. Keene further out a tpeci- 
expressed his views against a system of centralization. When col- j^ iunera* 
lected together in a central station, as at Umritsur, missionaries ^on- 
were liable to be lost in the European population. 

The Hev. John Barton, of St. John's College, Agra, — most en- p^^. Jobw 
tirely concurred with Mr. Forman, in regarding preaching as the BAaTon. 
highest and most privileged part of a missionary's work. He p-«-g|,|„- 
thought that every missionary must feel this; and that in con- the mw^ion- 
sentii^g to spend his time in teaching, a missionary acted not upon ^privfiege. 
his own inclination, but in accordance with what he felt to be a 
duty ax^d a necessity, arising out of the peculiar circumstances in 
which missionaries are placed in India. 

The people of India were our fellow subjects, and consequently Butinfimu 
a responsibility attached itself to every English Christian, to aid in ^an's^uld' 
imparting to them a Christian education. The Church of Christ take part in 
was, in his opinion, the proper educator of India, and as a minister tion of lae 
and a missionary of that Church, he felt that an obligation lay up- P«®P*«* 
on the missionary body, to take an active personal part in the 
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work of Christian instruction. Were they to hold aloof, the rising 
generation in India would receive a European education, but one 
wholly devoid of the religious element ; and he felt it his duty to 
throw himself into the current, and strive to guide it to a right 
end. 

With regard to some points referred to in Mr. Bruce's essay, 
and the allusion in it to Mr. Shackell's itinerating labours at Agra, 
' he would mention one matter which he knew Mr. Shackell felt to 
Mr. Shack. ^^ ^^ ^^^ greatest importance— the obstacles often raised by heathen 
**• h^? servants to the free access of inquirers to the missionary. On this 
as few ser- account, Mr. Shackell was in the habit of taking as few servants 
DOM^lV- *^ possible — ^and those, as far as possible, Christian ; disregarding per- 
livinf; roach sonal inconvenience, for the sake of affording freer access to in- 
tive assit- quirers ; and living as much with his Kative assistants as possible ; 
tantf . who, he believed, supplied in part the place of servants, when occa- 

sion required. 

Mention had also been made in Mr. Bruce's essay of the Itine- 
North Tie- rating Mission in North Tinnevelly. He wished to refer in parti- 
°*^* ^* cular, to one part of their system, which he thought might be 
introduced with great advantage in North India; i. e., the constant 
interchange of temporary help from the South, or Christian part 
of the province, in the shape of Catechists, Readers, and Stu- 
dents, who preach with the Itinerators for a month at a time, and 
then return, — a practice which tends to call forth, in an eminent 
degree, the sympathies of the Tinnevelly Christians; thus both 
giving the unevangelized district the benefit of their prayers, and 
fostering the missionary spirit of the Native Church who send them. 
Interchange He thought that if there were a similar interchange of labourers in 
miaSirbe*'* *^® several departments of missionary labour — ^as, for instance, that 
introduced the Christian teachers in our schools should, during part of the 
P?./.t cold Beason, itinerate with a missionary in the surrounding dis- 
trict, and that the Catechists should in the same way give some 
of their time during the hot season to teaching in the schools — ^the 
influence of such an arrangement would be mutually beneficial to 
Advantage both. The experience of the North Tinnevelly Itinerancy seemed 
S-aSreefl *^ ^^°^ ^^^ ^ point out the advantage of concentration of effort 
forti with- within a limited area. The area of the whole Zillah of Tinnevelly 
area. was, he believed, little larger than that of the Zillah of Agra, 

and contained about the same population. In that Zillah there 
were now as many as sixty thousand Native Christians. The mis- 
sion stations were established in various parts of the district, from 
twelve to twenty miles apart ; and there were, until recently, as 
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many as twelve or fifteen miMionaries labouring within this area; 
each haying his own distinct sphere of labour, and yet able to avail 
himself of the advice and experience of his brethren. He dould 
not help feeling a deep conviction that our dispersion, and, so to 
speak, dilution of strength, over such an immense area, and 6Ur 
practice of collecting our missionaries together at the large stations, 
instead of planting them out in the districts, had tended material- 
ly to retard the progress of the Gfospel in North India. 

He would conclude by giving the staiistics of the increase of Tinoeveily 
Christians in the North Tinnevelly Itinerancy, as shewing what •'*'»^^ 
the results of those laboiun had been. 

In 1857, In 1862, 
Baptized adherents^ 446 882 

Unbaptized ditto, 483 1374 

Communicants, . 83 218 

ChUdren in School , 121 310. 

Captain KcM Asoir then rose and said, — A suggestion made %f Mr. captam 
Prinsep, that missionaries should send intimatiott to thehead-meti McMahoit. 
of villages, and men of influence and position, of their intended 
yifiiis, is one which I think deserves serious conslderatidn. It re- 
calk to my mind a conversation which took place a few years ago, Coavtri*- 

between myself and aMahomedan of great intelligence, one holding <ioD with 

ao influaft- 

an important position in Gbremment employ. ''How is it, ^ he tlal M ahomr 

asked, '* that missionaries never go to visit native gentlemen of retf- "•***■• 

pectability and position f Many would be glad to hear what the 

missionary has to say ; but we cannot stand in the streets to listen, 

when he is preaching fa the crowd: we should lose position, and 

the respect of our towns-people, were we to do so.*' I said I Miiiionary 

thought, that miHsionaries supposed mch domiciHaryvfeitB tole«Hng »«'• ^J^" 

men might give offence ; but he asserred me that, so &r from this men* 

being the case, it would be esteemed an homur; and that the 

missionary would always meet with a kind reception. It strikes 

me that the Native gentry do not receive the amount of attention 

they deserve ; and that^ as a class, the missionary neglects them. 

Native gentlemen will not stand in the streets with the comnHm 

herd; consequently, unless the missionary visit them in their houseif, 

they win not hear the Gospel at aH. I think that all such men 

shoitid be visited; and if the missionary, aecordiiig to Native o«t#- Vuitgtbould 

torn, sends a messenger to intimate the intended virft, or, at any be aDnouoced 

rate, to indicate the hour at which the missionary w^ call, ho wiU 

generally meet with a polite and kind reception. Probably be 

L 
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will find, that the person visited has collected some of hisfiriends, to 
be present at his reception. 

I think that the missionary should strive to cultivate terms of 
intimacy and friendship with all the leading men and native gen- 
tlemen living in his district. 

I feel sure that were he to do so, not only might such men 

themselves be won for CShrist, but this intimacy with the leading 

members of the native community, would go far to influence the 

masses in holding the missionary in like estimation. 

I>ii4rihatioB Before resuming his seat, Captain McMahon stated, with refer- 

of God. ence to a question put by Mr. Hauser, that in his opinion the time 

had not come, as yet, in the Punjab, when the gratuitous distribu- 

bution of the Word of God should be stopped. He believed that 

in this part of India the people, as yet, would not buy religious 

books ; and the best way to create the demand for them, would be 

in the first instance to scatter the Word of God, broad-cast and 

gratuitously, over the land. He stated that at Madras there was 

now a considerable demand for the Word of God, and that people 

would buy it readily; but he thought that this demand had been 

created, by a previous gratuitous distribution. 

Tbe Rev. The Bev. BoinsT Patxbsost, — Church of Scotland Mission, Seal- 

Patersov kote,— dissented strongly from the recommendation of Captain 

ditoentf McMahon, that Bibles should be distributed gratuitously ; and said, 

opinion that that if this plan were to be adopted by some missionaries, and not 

shoatd be .^J Others, it would operate pr^'udicially on the work of those who 

giveo away, gold their Bibles. He further stated, that he had recently sold 

some religious books in the Sealkote distriet. 
Tbe Chair- The Chaisman then suggested that the discussion of this branch 

^^m A ^B * ^ flea flp^ 

geftioB. of the subject had better be postponed, until the subject of Ver- 
nacular Christian Literature came under ccmsideration. 
Mr. Pat- ^^o Bev. B. Patbbsok then continued as fbUows :^ 

■•■OR ^ 0Q 11^ subject there are two suggestions which strike me as 

reiameff. .» «» 

important. 

ItiDeratioof I. The question of ''MieraUcns versus Schools'' has been raised. 

TOHiTaBia! ^^^ I would ask, why should these two departments of labour be 

gmiuiD* placed in a position of antagonism ? Mi^ they not be carried on 

simultaneously ? For my part, I feel that I dare not give up the 

schools entrusted to me, and yet ''necessity is laid upon me" to 

preach the Gospel as widely as possible. The mistake appears to 

consist in this, that many missionaries, attempting to reach too 

high an educational standard, are compelled to neglect ,thd 

more important work of preaching, to which they have been 
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called. With a trustworthy and able Christian teacher, ( and no 
other should superintend our schools, ) we might content ourselyeB 
with paying an occasional yisit to them by way of inspection. At 
such times earnest appeals could be made, urging the scholars to 
give themselres to Christ. 

II. With reference to the particular way in which our Itinerating 
operations should be carried on, I would beg to suggest the follow- ^ aietbod of 
ing method. Four Tahsil or Zillah towns should be selected, as it'o^raiion 

MggWlWL 

centres, within a convenient distance of our stations, and where 
there are houses in which we could spend a day or two during the 
hot season. In the cold weather, with our tent pitched close by the 
large town, we could preach there, and at the same time visit the 
surrounding villages. Inquirers, and others, from these villages, 
would have an opportunity of conversing with us frequently, dur- 
ing our few weeks' stay in their neighbourhood. And, besides this, 
the people of the city would be able to form some more definite 
conception of the Gospel and of Christians, than a few hurried 
visits to their bazar could have enabled them to do. Each of these 
large places should be visited twice during the cold season, in or- 
der that we might see the results of our labour, and encourage and 
instruct those who might have been impressed. And in the hot 
season, with a habitable house at these places, we might do much 
good to the people through our preaching, and in no way injure 
our health by occasionally leaving our mission stations. 

The Rev. W. Ferguson, — Church of Scotland Military Chaplain, i^^ ^^^ 
71st Highland Light Infantry,^-concurred with the essa3rists general- ^* Fsroo- 
ly. He thought that missionaries should be left to follow the bent 


of their own inclinations in such things. Those who preferred itin- should be 
erating, should be allowed to go to that; those who preferred to iheir'own**' 
stay in large cities, should not be urged to itinerate. He thought »cHnatioii», 
that the missionaries generally took in too large a sphere. He liked 
what Mr. Bruce said about living among the people. Christ was j|^^ .iKHtid 
taken from among the people. Missionaries should, as far as possi- Ii«e*iiuNigM 
ble,'become one with the people. The preacher's life and temper '**"'* * 
should be known to the people. This implies that he must not 
preach once or twice among them, and then run off to another 
place; but tarry among them till they should see the friendliness 
of his heart, though he differed from them in religion. He decid- j^oihiQ^ 
edly objected to the practice of visiting nautches — at least of say- •houldbe 
ing a word to irritate on such occasions. The preaching at melaa ritate the 
was perhaps right ; but great loving-kindness was needed on the "**'^*** 
part bf the preacher at such times. 
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Wewtom/* ^^^ ^^* *^^*^' N«.WTojf,— 4mericim ?jp^byteriap Mission, L»t 
)i<i]re,^l»9» ro9Q aodspok^ as follows :-^A(y e^Kperienoe in itinen^ 
Narrates hig ^ns may bQ ot aOPX^ Visq; for e^afapl<Hr*A few y^ars ago I pitched 
?o Wnera-* Wf *^* *t JilgJ»o« ; aud remim^d tbere for a mouth. Ev^ry moar^ 
Uom. ning I preached in the city ; so changing the place of preachingt 

frpw dfly to d^QT, as tp leave aq pn.rt of the town without an oppor- 
tunity of h^ng the Word. In the afternoon, pr eyening, of 
^^ch d^y I J rpde put to 1^ YUlftgQ ; and preached tp ^ many as could 
bp coU^^t^d^^f^ing csiT^ always to infprm the people where my 
tent WAS pitched* and inviting such ^9 wished conversation on the 
Bul^ect of my preacWng, to visit me there. Puring the month 

I pr^acheid in about thirty viUages, Almost every dsy, p^ple 
from the city or viUages came to converse with m^ in my tent i 
and remained, often two, three, and even four hours at a time. Xha 
subj^t of cpnversation wap the Gpspel I had been preaphinipi — ^ita 
doctrines pr its 9laini^. I n^vpr foimd wy method of itinerating. 
^ satisfactory as this. 
How to gal 4 wprd in regard to the method of getting a village eangreg^ 

coDgraeation. *^^^' ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ * village belonging to the Rajah of Wd-* 
W^j «^nd wf^ at first uufkble pven to purchase supplies. An order, 
however, procured by the Chaudhari himself from, the imah'£| 
Yukeel 9.t a neighbouring town, removed all difficulty. Se then 
sh^w^ himself friendly^ I told him I had come to communicate 
to the peoplp some interesting and important news ; and begged 
that he would ask th^n to assemble in the evening and hpair it. 
Accordingly almost all the m^n of the village met me at the gate | 

4 

i^nd by lamp light I preached to them the good-news of si^viktion. 
for aVput nn hour. After this they asked questions, which werc( 
ai^wered; cmd finally they express^ much gratitude, that { had 
t^en the trouble to pome to them on such an errand. By simjilair 
i^eans I have often obtained good oongrpgations. 
The Rej. The Rpv. R. A. SiLL, — American United Presbyterian Board, 

S[efl»l]^Qte>~^then sa^d^ In corroboration of the sentiment pzpressed 
by Mr. Frinsep and Captain MoMahon, I may be allowed to mention 
Incident of ^ incident which topk place^ in my itiner9»tipns in the districli of 
hineraiion. Sealkote, 9omq time a^o. A* we were i^bout leaving Pur preaching 
pU^^ in the bazar of Ptiaroor, pne morning, my motive assistant and 
myself wore mei ly ^ messenger, with an invitation to visit cgae of th^ 
chief men of the plt^pe, at his own how^ ;. which w^ in the immediar 
te n^g^bourhopd. This invii^tion. we pf ppnrse very rfiadUy wd 
thfmkMly %c€^pt^. We wer^ led up to w opan court, i^tooat 
overlooking the preaching place in the bazar, which we. had lately 
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QQQUpifid. The SiMfUTy who had sent the request, met us here very 
cerdially ; aaymg that he had only partially heard our remarks from 
hk seat, and as he did not choose to associate himself with those 
whoQi we addressed in the bdiair, he would be glad to hear us ihm 
m im own place. 

He listened very respectfully; and as we were leaving he invit- 
ed us to come back again. 

We made an arrangement to visit him the next day ; and he 
p^mised to invite some of his friends to be present. 

Qn our arrival the nvxit morning, he was waiting for us, with 
same twenty friends. 

By mutual arrangement these visits were repeated almost every 
4ay during our 9tay in Pusroor; and he came in company with 
a few of his friends several times to our tent. During our discusi- 
siona some objections were made ; but there was no bitterness. Our 
friend ^remarked one day, that he had heard that the memrSakih had 
been reading to some of the women of the place, and he would 
be gratified if ^he would visit his zenana. This she did, and her 
visit waa frequentlY repeated with gratifying results. If the The upper 
pla,n oi visiting the more respectable classes of the community at bevi^ied?" 
their houses could be carried out, much good would result from it. 

At the same time I think we cannot attach too much import^ j^^^ ili^ 
ance to evangelistic labours among the lower classes. Every one P®®' *^^^^ 
must have been delighted with the accounts we have heard to-day lected. 
of the cordial reception which the missionaries often meet with 
frpna that people. This indeed is one evidence of the divine origin 
pf PUT religion : " The poor have the Gospel preached to them." 

In preaching to the natives in the bazar, as well as to sinners a dote per- 
elsewhere, I think we should be very careful not to content our- ■*•*.■' "PP'*' 
selves with merely stating the facts of the Gospel. I think that a should be 
close and personal application should never be omitted ; and that 
we should ever strive to impress our hearers with the fact, that^ 
without the teaching of the Holy Spirit from on high, these doq- 
trines which we teach can have no saving efficacy. 

The Bey. Bobhht BRU<?B,r-^hiurch Vwioxiary Society, Pe?«i J%- j^ ^^^^ 
ma^ Khan^^^said, that he would be gratified, if Mr. Barton would Bobbrt 
inforn^ the Cionfej^enoei how Mr. Shackxll managed tQ do with so 
few servants when itinerating ; as he found that, instead of being ^,1^, ^ 
able to do with fewer servants in camp, than in the. s^ioni he <iu«f lion. 

reqiurod more. 

The Bey. J. Baruow said, Tha^ ia jwt the diffiQulty--tgt unde^ 
stand, how he did^ on with sq few I 
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AdTocates Mr. Beucs, then resuming, expressed himself strongly in tavor 

in^rbor ^^ missionaries continuing their itinerations during the hot wea- 
leaftoD at ther, as well as during the cold ; and, as the call of duty sometimes 
cold* lod ^® lay-members of the Conference to be out in Camp at all 

seasons of the year, he would be glad to hear their opinion as to 
the practicability of missionaries doing the same. 

Eifo 2^' ^- ^- McLeod, Esq., C. B., then said :— 

Our Chairman has signified to me his wish, that I should ex- 
press my opinion, on the question of itinerating during the hot 
oo the plaiof weiather, in this Province ; and I haye no hesitation in saying, that 
duri** ihehc^ ^ should regard, as exceedingly unadyisable, any attempt to itine- 
weatber, «x- rate at that period in the plains of the Pui^jab ; at all events any- 
advisabltt. * where except in the submontane tracts, lying immediately at the 
foot of the mountain ranges ; — and I should doubt its expediency 
even there. 

In some parts, it would be quite impossible to do this, without 
immediate danger to life. At the end of March of the present 
year, I marched from Dera Ismael Khan to Shahpoor, across the 
tract which is called the Thull; and as the season was a most un- 
usually mild one, owing to the heavy falls of rain during that month, 
I effected the journey without difficulty. But the people of the 
country themselves assured me, that in an ordinary year, I could 
not have done so; and that a month or two later, it would be al- 
most dangerous even for themselves to go out during the heat of 
the day. In the Chaj Do^, between Shahpoor and Pindf Blathal, 
I was told that, last yeiur, three travellers died on the high road 
from, want of water, and that such occurrences were by no means 
infrequent. 

Along the main line. Dawk Bungalows and Serais, with rooms 
fitted up for European travellers, have been to a large extent pro- 
vided. Rest-houses are now being built in the Interior, for the ac- 
commodation of our Police officers when on circuit. But whatever 
facilities might be thus affi)rded for moving from place to place 
without absolute danger, yet it does seem to me that under any 
circumstances, it would be exceedingly ii\judicious to employ this 
period of the year in itinerating ; and would involve an amount of 
intense discomfort, sufferings, and iiyury to health, which no pos- 
sible benefit, that might be anticipated from it, could by any means 
counterbalance. 

Thii Rav J 

I4EWT0ir. The Rev. J. Newton said : — I see no need of building houses for 

itinerant missionaries, in country towns. After all, large cities are 
the places which have the strongest claims on missionary labour. It 
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was in such places that the Apostles did the most of their preaching. L«t ev«ry 
I would say therefore, Let every missionary spend the whole of the 2||^d the^ 
hot season, (when itinerating is impracticable, ) at his city station, h<» i«aM>a 
preaching to the multitudes there; and in the cold season, when ttation- 
he wishes to work among the villages, let him live in a tent. This 
will be found perfectly easy ; and a tent will answer all the ordinary 
purposes of an itinerant, as well as a house. 

The chairman. Col. Lakx, rose and said, — I am glad that Mr. Mo- Col Lakq. 
LxoD, and Mr. Nswton, whose opinions will carry weight with all, 
have expressed themselves so decidedly against missionaries un- JJ^^idlJoi** 
duly exposing themselves, and thereby running the risk of ruining risk their 
their health. Those missionaries who are most likely to fall into undue eir- 
this error, are the very men whom we cai^not spare, and whom we ?•«"'•• 
wish to save as long as possible for the great cause in which they 
are engaged. 

The Kev. W. Fbrousok,— Military Chaplain, Church of Scot- 
land, — said: He regretted thai laymen had not taken a more 
prominent part in this discussion than they had done; that perhaps, 
as he was not a missionary, he might be permitted to speak as a 
layman. He must say, however, that whilst he had heard of people 
envying the chaplain, he, as a chaplain, could sincerely say, that he The Hcv. 
heartily envied the missionary. Offering his opinion as a layman, ouiov. 
he regarded itineration as the most important department of the 
missionary's work ; and feared that far too little attention had 
been devoted to it. 

The Session was then closed with prayer. 


FOUTtTB SESSION. 
Saturday At tbrkoqk, the 27ih of December, 1862. 

Colonel B. If aclagak in the Chair. 

At the request of the Chairman the following Essay waa read by 
its author : — 


LAY CO-OPERATION. 

How GAK ChBISTIAN LAYMEK in this COUKTBrT MOST 

BF7BCV17ALLT OO-OPBRATB WITH MISSIONARIM IW 

THEIR VARIOUS EFFORTS TO ADVANCE THE 0AU8B 

OF ChBIST AMONG' THB HEATHEN? 

Essay by Lieut. Colonel E. J. Lak^ 


The tubject. 


The mofl 
ottviout 
means often 
neglected. 


Prayer. 


The subject on which I hare been invited to address you this 
day, is, — ^how laymen can best co-operate with missipnaries. Some 
means there are, so obvious, that it would be out of place to refer 
to them on the present occasion, were not the most obvious means 
oftentimes the most neglected. For instance, while all will readily 
admit, that the secret spring of blessedness to all who labour in 
Christ's cause, whether missionaries or laymen, is to live near to 
Christ-i-and.that those laymen will co-operate most effectually with 
missionaries, who live most under the influence of this truth — 
how rare are the men who acknowledge it in practice I 

The missionary cause not only requires the co-operation of 
more laymen, but it requires that those who do co-operate, should 
do so in a holier and more earnest spirit; in other words, that 
they should have the Spirit of Christ, without which vain are the 
most strenuous exertions. 

Again, although those who can do nothing else, might pray for 
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tke oause of Clurist, how few make it a subject of constant prayer, 
that utterance might be given unto missionaries, to make knowm 
Ibhe mystery of the <S^03pel, and to speak boldly, as they ought t6 
speak. Fewer still carry out th^ Apostle's precept, of 'Spraying 
always, with all prayer and supplication, in the Spirit/' 

How greatly missionary effort is aided by prayer, we may gather 
from the experience of Christian evangelists in all parts of the 
world ; and from the great missionary St. Paul himself, who, ia 
eight of his Epistles, specially commends himself, and his wori^ of 
preaching the Gospel, to the prayers of those whom he addresses. 

In the case of one greater than St. Paul, we read, that He contittf 
ued all night in prayer, before He chose the twelve Apostles ; wh# 
were the pioneers of that great band of missionaries, who hvra 
since followed in theJar footsteps: and when He sent forth other 
seventy. His first iiyunction to them was, to pray imto the Lord «f 
the harvest, that He would send forth labourers into His iu ar ssl. 
Why should there not be meetings throughout India, at stMted 
times, in which missiimaries and laymen might unit^ in dpsoWl 
primer for a blessing upon missioBary labour 7 I dwell upon <^us^ 
because so m^iy are ready to give money, and to enoourage mis* 
sionary effort, in a sort of way, who yet do not pn^ fear tbf 
cause, or identify themselves with it. If we are, as we profbss ta 
be, Christ's people, we are all members one of another ; and if soe^ 
cess does not follow missionary labours, every member is charg»- 
Itble with the failure. How many there are, who content thea»- 
selves with sitting in judgment upon those who do laba», uMki. 
who deplore how little is done, to whom it never occurs how mu<A 
they are themselves responsible for the result; and who nev^ 
put to themselves the real, heart«earching question, how far they 
m>e themselves turning to account the opportaniUes God has given Layman 
them for making known the Gospel I Iiaymen must ideat% {tSJiwitf i 
themselves more with the onssionary cause ; and to .do so <effe€tii- ^'^^ ^^ 
ally) they must, in some sense or other, be themselves missionaries. 

Each individual must determine for himself, under Divi^ie 
guidance, what is his proper sphere of labour; but there is <me, 
in which not only all may labour^ with good effect, but in which, if 
we do not labour, we incur a very solemn responsibility. How 
many heathen servants have lived for years in the service of Chsis- 
tian masters, from whom they have never heard one single word 
regarding salvation throi^ Christ, as the Way, the Tru^, and t^^ 
Xifel If we carry out the Apostle's ii^unotisn, and gif« vaxb^ 
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our servants that which is just and equal, it is specially incumbent 
.upon us all, as Christian masters, to make efforts to bring our hea- 
then servants under Christian instruction. In many cases, masters 
will be able themselves to read the Word of God to their servants; 
or, at any rate, they might arrange for missionaries, or native cate- 
chists, to come and address them at suitable seasons. The children 
of our native servants also might be sent to missionary schools; 
where, under God's blessing, the seed sown might afterwards sirring 
up unto everlasting life. But one of the least advantages of lay- 
men thus taking up a sphere of missionary labour, however small, 
is that they will be more ready to enter into the difficulties of 
missionaries, to sympathize with them in their discouragements, 
and to feel that the mission cause is their own. 
• There are other laymen, again, who might do good service by 
taking an active part in the execution of the secular work which de- 
volves upon missionaries. If at every mission station a committee 
were formed, partly of laymen and partly of missionaries, and a 
lay secretary appointed, he might carry on much of the correspon- 
dence of the mission, and look after the accounts; thereby re- 
lieving the missionaries, and giving them more time for the im- 
portant work of preaching the Gospel. In the same way another 
lay member of the committee might charge himself with the 
construction and repair of all mission buildings. Too often now, 
the missionary has to leave the Word of God, and serve tables. If 
laymen would undertake to relieve missionaries, not only of the 
burden, but of the anxiety of their secular duties, they would, 
like the Apostles of old, be able "to give themselves continually 
to. prayer, and to the ministry of the Word.'' 

* Many among us may have all the desire thus to cooperate, 
who would be prevented from doing so by onerous official duties. 
Lay women. To meet this difficulty I would suggest enlisting lay trom^n, as well 
as lay men, for the missionary service. There are many of our 
countrjrwomen in India, who long for a more active sphere of la- 
bour, and who might do essential service for Christ's cause, by rais- 
ing, funds, and by taking a personal interest in the families of those 
Natives, who have been already brought to « knowledge of the 
inxt^. This opens up a subject which has not, I think, met with 
the attention it deserves. 

More strenuous efforts should be made by missionaries, and by 
laymen, to educate carefully, and to bring under good influences, 
the rising generation of Native ChristiMis. We want to get rid of 
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that spirit among Native Christians, which makes them regard the 
ICission as a Poor-house, which is to supply all their wants. We 
must foster in them a spirit of self-reliance, and an honest deter- 
mination, not only to support themiselves by their labours, but to 
minister to the wants of the Native Church. To this end mis- 
sionaries can contribute, by devoting special attention to the Chris- 
tian instruction of the children of the Native converts ; and lay- 
men can also contribute, by providing funds for the education of 
those who may require this assistance. 

Much may be done by fostering institutions which have been 
formed in connection with missions, whether these institutions be 
charitable or educational. 

I value these institutions, because, apart from the direct good 
they efS&ctf a tender solicitude tor the bodies and minds of the 
people, ifl the best way of convincing them, that it is our good-will 
which makes us anxious for their souls. I should like to see Poor- Poor-hoiuef • 
houses and Dispensaries formed in connection with every mission D^pensariei. 
in India. I believe too, that if European missionaries and Native a knowledge 
catechists had some knowledge of medicine, under God's blessing •^ "w^icme. 
upon their labours, more direct benefits might result. Particularly, 
I should like to see the experiment tried with Native catechists. 
It would be a step gained, if we could ovwcome the spirit of antft^ 
gonism with which the Gk>spel message is usually received ; and 
the man who has brought relief for some bodily complaint, will 
( humanly speaking ) be more readily listened to, when he tells 
his patient of the sorer disease that affects his soul. Even by dis- 
pensing quinine, and other medicines valued by the natives, a mis- 
sionary who has no knowledge of medicine, may commend himself 
to the people among whom he bibours. 

For means to carry on subsidiary work, as well as for the estab- 
lishment of the charitable institutions I have referred to, mission- 
aries must look chiefly, if not entirely, to lay co-operation. 

Laymen would relieve missionaries of one great source of anx- Emplojrmeni 
iety, if they would exert their good offices, in finding, suitable ^'^ 
employment for Native converts. Here, too, is a subject for earnest 
prayer— that Native converts may walk consistently, and not bring 
A reproach upon their Christian profession. In many cases, it is 
the inconsistency of Native converts, which is a bar to their emr 
ployment. 

Otherwise, truly Christian servants would not only promote the 
interests of their masters, but would commend the Gkwpel to the 
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hefttlieB a^TwmxtB about them. A standing committee might be 
^Tinecli for the'purpoee Of facilitating the employment of Native 
A eommittee eenvert». Ndmes Of candidates would be registered, with parti* 
to aid iuihw. cKi^ff^ of ti^e etnployment for which they were quahfied; and it 
would be the business of the committee to try and find employment 
£b|' them, among the friends of missions. When converts became 
BuSciently numerous, they might be employed profitably in tea 
plantations, ^ other industrial pursuits ; and thus would be formed 
a nucleus of a Christian Tillage, under the care of a Native pastoi^, 
end with good Christian schools attached. In connection with 
Ramdassees. ^f^ I Qiay ni/0ntion, that many families of the Bamdassee caste, 
in the JuUundur Do^b, have expressed themselves willing to 
<)ome under Christian instruction, if any arrangements would be 
made for bringing them all together. They would support them-> 
selves, as heretofore, by weaving cloth ; but instead of being scatr* 
tered,as they are at present^ in a great number of different villages, 
thcfy would form one village of Bamdassees. 

A committee, such as I propose, would be useful in spreading 
mi^sioxiary infbrmation, by means of the press, — ^might act as ao 
auziHary to religions societies in other countries — such as the Tract, 
the Bible, and the Christie Vernacular Education Societies,--^ 
and, by promoting all Christian objects connected with Fuiyab 
)Ciasions, would perpetuate many of the advantages for which this 
Conference was convened. 
More love In contusion, I have only to repeat, that for those who labour 

warn. '**^^ ^ wssionaries, as weU aa for those who cooperate, the chief want 
is more love to God our Saviour, and more love for souls. ThiSi 
like every other good and perfect gift, must come from above. 
While, therefore, we pray that this love may be given in large mea^ 
sure to all nussionaries, let us also pray that the numb^ of those 
Vdfiiy be increased, who, without being missionariee themselves, 
have a true-hearted missionary spirit; for this b the key-stene of 
successful lay co-operation: for it is ''not by might, nor by power, 
but by my iS^irU^ saith the Itord of Hosts.'' 

The Qhairman then ci^ed upon Hr^ B. N. CirsT, C. 8., to read 
the foUowing essay; which the author, the Bev. A- Stiuwbb»o% 
Qw^ig to lu9 49pa(turo fttr Sugland, was unable to read in penon. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT : 
Essay by the Bev. Alfrbb SxRAwsBiDaB, 

Church Mismnary Society y Umriisur, 





The subject now before the Conference yields nothing, in im- 
portance, to any chosen by the Committee for your consideration. 
It is of conseqence, not only in its general bearing upon the wel- 
&re of the Church of GK>d, and the future hope of a lost world, 
but also as being immediately connected with the efficiency of the 
regular and stated ministry of the Church. 

Without yielding our assent to the truth of the assertion, it can- Alleg^ed ia- 
not be denied that inefficiency is oftentimes affirmed to be a cha- ^f ih*^ min- 
racteristic of the ministry of the present day. Withdrawing our- *•"">• 
selves from the unbelieving world, we meet, even in Christian so- 
ciety, with many who view the ministry with a degree of regard 
far less than it has a right to expect. Men are everywhere to be 
found, who imagine, that if they were of the number of those who 
have to minister in holy things, their ministrations would be far 
more effective than the labours of those who now fill the sacred 
office. Their preaching would be more pointed, and their direct 
spiritual labours far more abundant. Under their control, the 
whole machinery of the Church would be so wisely adjusted as to 
work with complete success ; and the Church itself would become, 
at once, consistent and prosperous. 

Those of my brethren who have been called to the office of the 
ministry, will at once feel how much more easy it is, for even Chris* 
tiau brethren, to find fault with evils they suppose to exist, than 
to propose a remedy. We must not, however, be deterred from our 
task. The inefficiency alluded to, must, in some measure, be ad- 
mitted ; and its existence may be traced, in part, to the neglect, by 
the nunietry, of those ** helps" which Christ himself has ordained, 
esud which form integral portions of the Church of Christ, whUe 
they are separate and distinct from the Christian ministry, proper- 
ly 80 cfedled. 

in tlie New Testament, the Church of Christ is set forth undet 
Ute figure of a body ; and is one. The members of the body are 
niaiiy ; but this destroys not its unity. The union which exists, is 
tibe foundaHtaef all that is valuaMe, beautiftil, and excellent, ia 
tibe body 1^ Christ; and the efficiency of the whole depends on 
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the mutual co-operation of every part. Further, firom this 
union there follows a communion of interests, a sympathy of 
feeling, and a reciprocation of benefits. It is necessary therefore 
to ascertain, what are the porta of the body mentioned in the New 
Testament, and what are their offices. 

Officen ia St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, ( ch. iy. 11, ) says, that 

Church. „ £^j. ^j^^ perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ,'' Christ gave ''some, apostles; 
and some, prophets ; and some, pastors and teachers.'' And in 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, ( ch. xii. 28, ) we hare the same 
offices mentioned : " And God hath set some in the Church, — ^first, 
apostles ; secondarily, prophets ; thirdly, teachers." From the man- 
ner in which these are mentioned, it is evident that they consti- 
tute a distinct and separate ministry ; and form an order of men 
specially set apart, for the purpose of propagating the doctrines, 
and inculcating the duties, of Christianity. But are there no 
others ? Is the entire work of the Church of God committed to 
these, and these only ? Is the education of the world in the know- 
ledge and truths of that Gospel which alone bringeth salvation, 
entrusted to none but these ? Is no part of the work to be under- 
taken by the other members of the body of Christ ? St. Paul, 
after having so particularly mentioned those already named, speaks 
of "miracles," "gifts of healing," "helps," "governments," "di- 
versities of tongues;" that is, of other members of the body, who 
fulfil their vocation by the exercise of these particular gifts. These 
latter gifts have not been continued to the Church ; but what has 
been said, will, it is hoped, be sufficient to establish the principle, 
that while, for the general edification of the Church of God and 
the spread of the Gospel, our Divine Master has ordained and set 
apart a regular body of men, whose duty it is to give themselves 
to the Word of Gk>d and prayer, he has also provided " helps,^' to 
promote the general good of His people ; so that " the whole body " 
( of Christ ) " fitly joined together, and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the edi- 
fying of itself in love." ( Eph. iv. 16. ) 

Fvery There can be no question then, that a necessity is laid upon 

^**"^" every member of the body of Christ, to be active in his service ; 

iictixit, and, according to the grace given, to labour to promote his glory. 

The practical question is, In what way are the energies of the whole 
body to be developed ? Have we, in the New Testament, any 
general outline, as to what the various members of the Chutch 
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then did, which may serve as a pattern and example unto us ? 
We think there is sufficient to guide us in this matter — sufficient 
to make evident, not only what the laity may do, hut what it is 
their hounden duty to undertake. Let us turn to one or two 
passages. 

First, Acts vi. 2 — 4. Here we find mention of some, whose only 
vocation it was, to give themselves continually to prayer and to 
the ministry of the Word. Others were to be chosen, — men of 
honest report, and full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, — Hrhose 
business it should be to ** serve tables." By whatever name we ''Serviiif 
may call these, it is evident that they attained not to the first rank 
among the officers of the Church ; and that the work to which 
they were appointed, was oversight of the secular business of the 
Church. 

Again, Acts viii. 1 — 5. Here mention is made of— first, the 

Apostles, who remained at Jerusalem ; then, of Philip the Deacon, 

who preached Christ unto the Samaritans ; and then, of all the ^W*A« Ckureh 

went every- 
Churchy who went everywhere preaching the Word. Exception where 

has been, and still may be taken to the last, as referring only to P"**""*C* 
the laity ; but the general tenour of the passage certainly justifies 
the conclusion, that some at least, who were neither Apostles nor 
Deacons, are here spoken of. The solution offered by Dr. Ham- 
mond, is as follows: " Some difference may perhaps be observed, 
between the word used in verses 4 and 5, not in respect of the 
matter of their preaching, but the manner of it. The latter doth 
generally signify a public proclaiming of Christ; as when a herald 
doth by office proclaim a thing: but the former imports no more 
than the making it known, by all that have heard it, to all they 
meet with." 

Accepting this as a fair explanation of the passage, we learn 
i^om it that members of the Church, besides those whose duty it 
wad to give themselves to the Word of God and prayer, did, as op- 
portunities presented themselves, make known to others the glad 
tidings of the Qx>spel. This conclusion is confirmed by Acts xi. 
18 — ^24 ; where we find, that the Churches were first established 
through the aid of lay members ; and afterwards Barnabas, a Dea- 
con, was sent to them from Jerusalem, who, when he came, and 
had seen the grace of God, was glad. 

From the foregoing it is evident, — 

1. That, besides those set apart to the work of the ministry, 
there were, in the Church, recognized members, whose duty it was 
to attend to the secular affairs of the body. 
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2. That it was the practice of the laity, by direct perionai •& 
forts, to make known the great and saying truths of the OospeL 

The writer of these remarks is afraid that his brethren wlil 
^agine, that too much time is being occupied in treating of thil 
part of the subject; but he feels most anxious that his l»rethren, 
the laity, should see, from the Word of God, what was the practice 
of the early Church ; and what, therefore, is iheir duty. As one 
who has been called to be of the number of those whose duty 
it is to give themselves wholly to the Word of GKxi and prayer^ hn 
feels how much of his time has been withdrawn from his proper 
work, how greatly his own spirit has suffered, and oonso^pieBttljr 
bow his work has been injured, by his being compelled, day «ftor 
day, and week s^ter week^ to ** serve tables.'^ He is anxious that 
this duty should be urged upon the lay members af the Ghurolv 
not as one which ihey may perform at pleasure, but as one which 
necessarily devolves upon them, by virtue of their being membeBfe 
of the Church of Christ. 

As the wants of the various churches differ, in various localities, 
BO will the duties to be performed. It is only necessary that onr 
lay brethren should realize, that it is not enough for them to con- 
tribute of their substance, — that the Church demands of them 
something more precious than either ^* silver or gold, " — ihxt^ if 
the ministry is to rise to its proper position, if our preaching is to 
be full of unction, and full of power, ^en the preacher must be 
relieved of the secularities of the Church, and be ^labled to give 
himself, according to the divine arrangement, wholly ''to the Word 
of God and prayer." There can be no doubt, but lliat the seculan- 
ties of the Church, now^ in part or in whole, discharged by the 
clergy, belong, by Apostolic prescription and example, to the laity. 
Neither can there be any doubt as to the fact, that this work has 
come not only to be done by the clergy, but aJso ih&i it is required 
of them as a part of their duty. We refer not to the jdeading of 
the c^use of benevolence in the pulpit, — this is l^itimate; but to 
the daily, yea, hourly calls upon their time and strength ioT other 
and different purposes. At home* and in India,, the case is the 
fsame. Is a church to be erected ? It is the sninister himself who 
must collect ihe funds. Is sat orphanage to be built, sotd orphans 
to be supported ? Money flows in freely; but it is the missionafy 
who must both keep and give an account of the same. Are the 
&uids of the Bible, Tract, or Cteirgy Aid Society, in ain unsatifl^ao- 
tory state ? It is the chaplain, or the mi^onAry, wihoraost be,^^ 
head and chief in removing the financial di^oul^. Is Hieioktait^ 


to the wants of the poor, and the numberless ci41^ <3i ihfit ^^I'vifiCI 

The above are but a few of Hk^ many it^ms of eoiploymi^jsit w^fli 
^ere is n^ith^r time noir i^eoeasity for enumerati^ig. We fee} ^f 
Ihe whote 970teni is wrong; a^d greatly prejudicial to the welfare 
of theJCJjiurcb and the world. It is ii^urious alike tp the minist^ 
aA4 th^ people ; for it ta](es, frpm the former, time tJiat wouic^ 
Q^orwis^ be devpted to preparation for the pulpit; and i^ 
deprives the latter of much of their minister's labour, that wou}4 
b^ #p«nt i^ dir^t efforts fi>r their spiritual good. Tha sacrediiess 
Qt ^aracter that should ^ver be attaohed to tho work «nd pe^p« 
9£ thp mimistftr, ]« lost conid the 9tir and hurry of a demi-offifti^ 
UU. Tru« it 19, that wp have r^oeived all thi9 m a Jie^gaoy fr(m 
0ur j^redeoessors; but it is no less true^ that the s^atQxa i? in i^DT 
ivfong. and in praoiice in^'uriaus to tha Church of Qo4> W« it^f 
wttQ inquire into the cause af thisi it is enough that it M 90^ 1^4 
ibat a change i^ i^edily and eameatly eaUed for* 

Wet conolude thi» paper, thezefwrei with thelQUQwiag,9Ug((air 

)..-^Let no hindrance be placed in the way of tho9a of qux lay And sueb m 
brethren who have both the desire and the ability to make IfUQwjx Jj^i* ^'2|, 
the g]lo>rioua truth of the Qo3pel ;. but rather let them be reco^izedr euuraxed 
YoQ. mAj use the gifts of your people," wys Richard Baxter* " fox irna*wnllit 
feveral purposes* Ut^e them to be dili^ni in teaching catechiz- ^<>*P*i* 
in^ and praying with their own fmilies, Becommencl them t9 
potop out now and then to their ignorant nei^fhbQurs^ tp patechi;ie 
and instruct tbem, in agieeknoss s«i4 patience* Penire tbem to ^ 
often to impenitent and seandak>u9 sinner^^ ni endeavour, with 
all possible ekill and earnestneas, yet aUp with love and pati^ce, 
tp refprm, convert, af^d save their spuU. I am persuade^ that if 
mwteT9 had thus used the abilities of their ablest members, they 
might have prevented much of the division, distractipui and apai|« 
taoy that have befallen ua." 

2. — (a) Oat of every cpngregation let there be a wifficient t^i fit b,«| 
number of men Qelected, and reeogni^sed by the conj^regation, ^ i«i«ited 
as the aathpriaed persona to bear the whole burden of the churth 
church's financial labours, (b ) Let these be the constituted ^oAocts. 
media of oommunioation between ihe congregation and the 
rtftimiMx^ifi for pediniavy aid; and,. upM «ifliU» Q9iPm9m, Ut 
tbe chosen servants of the church annoux^oa ^ ^ f^S^ 
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the grounds on which their aid is solicited, the urgency of any 
special claim, and the extent to which it would be appropriate to 
yield to its demands. 

We go no further into details ; we only ask for a body of men 
who shall relieve the ministry from all financial responsibility. 
In our missions, where some of the congregations cannot supply 
the required men, let every effort be made to supply the want 
from among the residents of the station ; and let both the chap- 
lains and missionaries labour so to arrange all their secular busi« 
ness, that they may give themselves, like the Apostles, wholly to 
the Word of God and prayer. 
for tbifl I* ^^ly remains to observe, that as we urge the following of the 

"h*"*!*'/ ^^ Apostolic example, in the institution of the oflSce, so we must 
GbMtfbould attend to the Apostolic injunction in the selection of the men to 
^^ ' fill the same. Men of feeble piety, and of low religious attain- 
ments—men who are lukewarm in love, and generally indifferent 
as to the prosperity of the Church, must not fill an office involv- 
ing so much care and self-denial. We require men, not only of 
integrity and uprightness, but men full of the Holy Ghost, and of 
"that wisdom which cometh down from above." The work itself 
is sacred, and only second in importance to that of the Christian 
Ministry. Surely, then, among our laity may be found men, who 
will not confer with fiesh and blood, but will be ready to under- 
take those responsibilities, which, upon apostolic authority, we 
wish to impose upon them. Is not the whole Church an anointed, 
consecrated people ? Have we not, as one body, presented ourselves 
as a living sacrifice to God ? We believe the fault to lie more with 
the clergy than with the laity ; we believe that among the members 
of the Church there are many, who would gladly give up their time 
and experience to the discharge of these necessary duties. 

Having therefore, before our mind, the many calls of useful- 
ness, relating both to the Hfe that now is, and to that which is to 
come, in which we daily spend our time and strength, as well as 
the collecting and spending of necessary funds, we conclude, 
adopting the language of the Apostle, " Look ye out, from among 
you, men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, 
whom we may appoint over this work ; but we will give ourselves 
continually to prayer and to the ministry of the Word.' 
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« ^. ^ After the readmg of the above Essay, Mr. Oust made the 

R. N. Cult, - „ . , * ^ 

Eiq. C. 8, following remarks : — 
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HaTing thus read to you the opinionB of my dear and ablMni 
friend, Mr. Strawbridge, I now proceed to deliver my own senti- 
ments. Unquestionably, the duty of co-operating with the mis- General duty 
sionary, is laid upon us all : not to admitr-not to avow it, would tion. ^'* 
be an act of faithlessness ; but there are difficulties : the laity of 
India is divided into two classes — official and non-official: the Official ami 
official classes are bound to obey the orders of the Government i^^mtn, ' 
which they serve: if those orders militate against the dictates of 
their conscience, their course is clear: but, with this reservation, 

t jkifv cm 

the laity, in my opinion, can assist in four ways :-^lst, hy ^"MfMy, hwi%\ iu uur 

supplied seasonably, unostentfktiously , and all for the love of Christ : — ^*> ' "~ 

2ndly, In/ advice and support ; and my Reverend brethren will par- "^ ■^■•y' 

don me for saying, that they do sometimes require advice ; for we and uipport, 

do not always find in their proceedings the harmlessness of the 

dove combined with the wisdom of the serpent: — 3rdly, by their b y vrriiiiiKt. 

wriUnge : I do not think that lajrmen should open their mouths in 

the pulpit, or in the h&z&t ; but many are gifted with the power 

of translating, composing, or compiling; and they cannot do bet* 

ter than consecrate a portion of these gifts to the service of Him 

who gave them:— 4thly, by their example. It is mournful to think 

that, where there is one Christian missionary, there are ten mis- ^y ewampte. 

sionaries of contrary principles. It has been lately proposed to 

send a missionary every year to Cashmere, to preach the Gospel 

in that valley: why, every year numbers of Europeans go up to 

Cashmere, who do anything but practise Christianity. The Natives are 

utterly perplexed by the contrast between our principles and prae* 

tioe. I conclude by repeating, that the laity can co-operate with 

the missionary, by supplies of money, by advice, by writing, by 

example. 

The Chairman then rose and said, — I hold in my hand another 
contribution, on a branch of the subject before the meeting this ThrCHim- 
afternoon, to which reference has already been made in Col. Lake's "^^hJI*)^"" 
paper; namely, Medical Missions-^the value of the practice of j^ctof 
medicine in co-operation with Christian Missions. This oommuni- mUmous. 
cation has been received from Br. Valentine, medical missionary 
In Eajpootana. Time, and the arrangements of the Conference, 
do not allow of this paper's being read ; but the subject is one of 
recognized importance ; and, having been brought forward in one . 
of the papers just read, claims some further notice in the course 
of ' the remarks on the question before us. ' ' 

^ ■ ;; I^ CidOHORN rose and said, — ^The form of lay cooperation which Dr. Cis^*- 

■OKV. 
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tat iMtoft «llwl»d tO| It ofi« to whi«lk grtfwitig atUmtioft at 

TlM objM)l of Hedie&l Mxteloiis it to win thv iir6<»iioiit and 

toafidenee of tho ptoplo, in imitatioa of tht ej^amplo of tho GfUM 

Phif^daih ** wbo ir«nt ^out healing tU mannor of diseMea.^' 

nmhkd Itlukt)>ceAny ptoattoratiidsijpnYilegeto witnottikelaboort 

cal mtoiiovi. ^ mifsioBAiiee in distant parts of India, in Bunnah, in Traraneogro, 

Found and in Tibet. I haro seoa tliis auxiliary to be of great ufee in 

ofVreM^ orerooming pr»jndiee againfet the nuasionaiies ; and I am persuaded 

nn. that tfai» deplHrtment of evangelistie effort will ere long be nnirei** 

tMf reoGi^nizedy aa holding an important place in missionaiy 

ageiKJy- 

Mjfdieai ^ The fint inedieal miffi^onariea> Dr^ Loekhairt and Dr. HcGo^fan) 

Cbiaii?' '" wMre sent to China, knore than twenty year6 ago; when the door 

WaA shut to all other teaoherd. The experiment Was, under the 

divine blessings attended with great success. . A similar agency hat 

I iBdia *inoe beeli tidied in other quarters. Dr. DaWdon went to Bangooni 

I>r. Green, to Ceylon ; Drs, Scudder and Paterson, to Madraa; I>)r« 

Leltch, to TravanoOre: and about a month ago, Dr. Bobson tanoe 

^on* in the to Caloutta. In Upper India, there has as yet been little done m 

Ji. W. 4^. ^]^ y^^^ j^^ ^Y^^ moment, in the N. W. Provinces, there iA nd 

medical missionary. Drs. Valentine and Glardon are in Bajpoo* 

In the Ptw- if^f^^ la the Punjab, we have one, the son of our oldest and 
/a^ we have " ' 

'one* muoh venerated mifi&ionary, Mr, Kewton, There is great need of 

auch men ; and it seems to me, that, with Qod's blessing, Christian 
Keeded Iqj agents. Who are thoroughly equipped sulrgeoius, would be par* 
Hill and tic^arly useful amongst the Hill and Border tribefe; where the 
SILm!' poople showatarong prejudices against teaching, and are without 
regular medical aid. 

There is otie medical man pre&ent, whose influence for good 

amongst the Yii^faai tribe, on the Peshawur frontiorv traa ret^ 

rinnarkablet and two months ago, in the valley of Shagan, wh<&n 

tyavelling with ai^ eseort« I found the confidence in European 8kill» 

manifested bjr Syuds, fiifatis, and Patbdns, to be embanrassini^ 

wh^E^ the opportunity of doing good wan very small. The human 

heart H the same everywhere. AmongiMi both mild Hindooa and 

' tras^able Pathlins, kitdnets and sympathy always find an entranotij 

and, irhtle ministering to the wants of suffering humanity^ the 

medical minioiiaty may ^Haaa. find qapdrtunlty" to apply^ the halm 

of Grilead — the only remedy lor •ili'«dk souls,»<4-and Whisper worda 

^ ^^«tb» w&i<4k Oko H<dy fipitlt may follow afterwarda wit^ 

' and effectual blessing. . ... 
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WlMli Visiting ih* li^ratiatt tiettl«Bi(9nt in British LahouX I WM Labonl. 
fmpte»)^ with tli<i vhlti^ of tlM lny 6f ttedidd ^letiiftnt. Th^ 
Tibetahti th«f^B ({poke W^li of th6 TTnited IStdiht^U ; i>ft6& remftrkinn; 
ihikl 'Hh^ ^adrM gliy« good ttedicin^t " but these Germftn (Metotft 
practise medicine ih a tefjr humble way; having received instfae» 
tfen f(ft <mfy a few menths. This is net stdBdlent. Fof thift work 
the highest knowledge of medit^ine h required ; and a thoroughly 
trained medical miMSonary would be h mest valnable adjunct tb 
the lns€ttttion at Kyelang. 

I have heard that efforts are being made to commence missicn** ^^|, 
aty work in Cafthmere ; and I feel snf e that, more than in other 
pl^Mses, a medical mldsicnayy might be locitted there with gretit 
advantage to the advancement of Christianity. 

I wish to call the attention of the Conference to thift snlio'ect; 
and te mention, that the l!^inburgh Medical Missionary Society 
watches the progress of students at the tTniversity, and endeavours 
to train up young men, whc are possessed of the two-fold qualifica- 
tion of personal piety and professional skiU. It wonld be enoour^ 
aging to that ftssociatien to have an expresiion of opinion from 
this Conference ad to the importance of their work ; and with ycur 
permission I would suggest the adoption of the following retclution t 

RESOLUTION. 
The Members of the Lahore Conference consider that Medical 
liiflsionaries would prove very valuable auxiliaries to the direet 
work of propagaUng the Gospel; more especially in large cities, 
among the Hill tribes, and in all plaeea, as Cashmere, where medi- 
cal aid is not available, and where deep prejudices may be remov- 
ed by their means^ 

The Rev. JtoHN itiwf CK,--American ft-esbyterian Mission, La* r^v. jr. 
Iiore,-.teid : 1 highly Approve df th. Cleghom's resolution liboUt J^JJ]'J^'Jj^„ 
xnedical missions; but I would widen the inhere somewhat. I iherewiutioa. 
would say, that medicfil missions might be useful, even where me»^ 
cKcal advice from other quarters ti available. When I c«kme to IiK 
dia, almost 30 years ftgd, lihlnklng that I might be »tati<med whefd 
medical advice could not be had, 1 brought With me ft numb^ ef 5»rrtfw 
medical books; some of which 1 reftd on the VOyAge. I hfcd nCft Jj^iepce!*" 
been long in the country, before I found myself engftged in a^ iOMXL 
practice ; having ftometunes SO, SO, and even 40 patients, in » dsf. 
Casek being feometmiefi brought to me, wWch T Was titterty una.b!6 
io treat, t recommended theif being Uk^A t5 the mrfve IfO^ 
tor, at the Qovemment DispendUy. But, ittHeed of fdOONfing 
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the modes 
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this advice, the sick often begged me, with importunity, to do what 
I could ; saying that my medicine would do them far more good 
than the Government Doctor's ; because he gave it as an official du« 
ty ; whereas / gave it for God's sake. A medical missionary, 
therefore, may find a sphere of usefulness almost anywhere. 

The plan of medical missions has usually been to establish Dispen- 
saries ; and to treat only the patients that come to them. This too 
is the Government plan. I would have a medical missionary to 
visit his patients, often, at their houses; as medical gentlemen 
among ourselves do. This would greatly add to his influence. I 
was sometimes asked by Natives to visit their families ; and that too, 
in some cases, where such a thing could by no means have been 
expected. Some of those whose families I visited in this profes- 
sional way, had previously distinguished themselves by their oppo- 
sition to my preaching ; but their opposition inunediately ceased ; 
and ever after they showed themselves friendly. 

The Chaibman asked whether any one present dissented &om 
the resolution proposed by Dr. Cleghorn, as amended by Mr. 
Newton. As no dissentient voice was raised, the Chairman,, 
after a pause, announced that the resolution might be considered 
as having been carried in its extended form. 

D. F. McLeod, Esq., C. B., then rose and said, — Both papers whick 
have been read to this assembly, have pointed out the importance 
of lay co-operation, in all the more obvious matters that apper- 
tain to what may be termed the secularities of mission work ; and 
our friend who read the last of the essays, has very clearly and 
succinctly stated the four modes by which he considers that this 
co-operation may most readily and effectually be rendered. In 
all this I fully concur ; but Ck>lonel Lake, in his essay, strongly 
urged another mode in which the layman can and ought to be a 
co-worker with the missionary, which I regard as being so far 
above all others, and so vastly more important, as in a manner to 
absorb them all: I mean, the taking a direct part in mission 
work, — ^namely, perhaps, in connection with our own private e^ 
tablishments ; and in the dissemination of the printed Word of 
God. I would not advocate preaching in the bazar, by a Govern- 
ment official : but whatever may be the requirements of Govern- 
ment, as respects our official station, — whatever its right to ex- 
pect, that we shall, as public men, act upon the principles which it 
lnys down, — ^yet it can have no right, and has no wish, to exercise 
atny such control pver us, in our private relations, — ^least of all i|i 
connection with our own householdsj, 
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Oar Lord and Master undoubtedly requires of all who profess 
to be his, that they shall be His witnesses before men; and Chris- 
tians, collectively, are declared in the Scriptures to be a Nation ^. . . 
of Priests. No man who is himself deeply impressed with a collectively 
consciousness of sin, and of the preciousness of souls to Him who of*pri«^*«* 
died for us, can be fully satisfied, until he feels that in some sort 
he has endeavoured to fulfil the precepts, in this matter, of the Lord 
who has bought him. And when once he has thus identified him- 
self with all that the World most condemns and dislikes, we may 
rest quite assured that he will not refrain from aught else that 
may be required of him ; but will, to the utmost of his ability and 
his means, assist the missionary cause in all ways that may suggest 
themselves; — ^we are in fact sure of the whole man; and may 
rely on his assisting, with heart and soul, for the love of Christ. ' 

I feel that too many of us have hitherto grievously neglected 
the Heathen and Mahomedans of our own households, — ^most 
especially do I acknowledge that I have myself grievously erred 
and come short in this ; and I mourn that it should be so. If every 
professing Christian would strive to influence those under his own 
private control, their number collectively is so considerable, thlit 
the effects oh the missionary cause could not but be sensibly felt ; 
while the reflex influence on his own soul could not but be most 
important and blessed. I would then entreat my lay brethren— 
however zealous they may be in assisting our missions in secular 
matters — not for a moment to place such efforts on a level with 
the holier ones to which I have referred ; or to admit to themselves 
that they have done anything really^ or in a right spirit, for God's 
cause, until they shall have exerted themselves to lead to Christ, 
such as the Almighty has brought within the sphere of their per- 
sonal influence. 

Doctor T. Farquhar, — ^Civil Surgeon, Lahore, — ^begged to express Dr. F4itqo« 
his full sympathy and concurrence with all Dr. Cleghom had said. "^■' 
None but medical men fully understood the valuable opportuni- luiiitiairor 
ti6s they have in recommending the Gospel to their fellow men. »«n«dicarni«a 
It is when a man is separated from the cares and struggles of life, 
and alone with his God, on a bed of sickness, that his heart is 
most ready to be filled with thoughts of eternal interests. A 
^endly word spoken by a heart, itself touched with a sense of 
the preciousness of a Saviour's love, may give much comfort, and 
'draw out the new, or dormant, resolution to give the heart to 
God. 

Difficulties and temptations formerly surrounded the life of a 
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h "T ^"id ^^"^ 9tmle9t; «iid too oftw lMi»<to?«d hte gnmittg v^^ ^ |i» of 

on'medicaJ u«e to bU paU«ixt m tbof way« A b^tifcev di^y biMi ^f^wi^d for Uio 

•ludenu. pyof^o» and lihe publiQ. WbcM^ «i lidiobwgb Qn fwrloiigb, inra 

3f6«r8 ftgoy be wm 099 di^y lHWl9Ulg tbiXH^i^b ib« s^tewnQF of tl%^ 

Uiuvorsity, whea hl^ eje <»ai]^bt a writt^xi i»oiiQ€( on tba w»U» 

M«dtcBi Hexa^mberi^g tho days wbeq bo wm a (itttd«iili» t«i yonr^ beCoro» he 

pr«>'e^'' Qould hardly boliore whAt bo readr-HU» in1m»tim tbai «< Tbft Ito 

mectiof . dioal 8 tudouts^ PrayoT Xo^tiog " woutd bo bold o» Too^kUgr ovotuafl^ 

ot half past voTon o'cdook. He aUej^dod tbo meotiiigft t^d hiML 

ib^ boartrfl^ag joy of 9eou»g aod boarbng ao vvu^y of tibe fwog 

f eneratioii of medical meui encourag^ eaob otbiv bg^ Wk ftma^ 

devotion of tbeir beart» and profawon to tbe advaoo^aMiM^ of 

Chnst'a KlAgdom. 

He Qotild not belp feeluig: bow nuMion^ry offivrts -moniA be 

Medical ^ tbua assisted ; and be tru3ted India would sbare in tbe gveat g^od. 

wMirnTw He believed medical miaiionairie^ would na«r be^ move readUp 

^ '^*'fd^ procured; and be wisbed the Conference at X<abore would osiproM 

tbeix sense, of the desirableness of m^diccil mwsionftrjes beinn 

imt oat to Xndia^ 

A^fm^ aa re^K^da the employmentof KativoCbriatianyoiyibi^ b# 

ceuld not belp tbinlang tbat tbe medical profession would bo rv^ 

Hie iBMiicai (mitable for tbose among tbem wbose inclinations turned in tiMt 

•uitabie for WSJ- Soose laos weco selected from tbe Secundra scbod^. e| 

CM^iam, ^8^ ^ ^^7> ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ medical college tbere, that tbay 

migbt pursue miedica^ studies ;^-^tbey were at tbe same timecai^ 

for by a missionary ; on wbose grounds bouses were buiU for tboKUi 

fo^d to eacb boy a room» bed« and table were supplied^ Tbo rnutj* 

ny soAttered tbe parents of tbese lads to otbeor parts, of the oountryi 

in search of employment ; and tbe ol^'ect in iriew oould nolt be 

carried out — as the young men left Agra along witb their lamUioSt 

TiSJ A ^"'^ ^^ tboqght the experiment should be tried at tabore-^irtiore 

medical tbero is a Ts^ancy foe about fifteen students ; wbo^, if educated in 

UiSS»^^ JBn^lisb,. at a mission sobool, would, on passing a general e^smih 

tion, be admitted,, and reeoi^e ten rupees a montbw^during tbf 

yeara tbey attended tbe classes. At tbe endof tbat time, o^ipaapi' 

mg a professional examination> tbey would be admitted »ato H^ 

aervioe, aa suVasAstant sarge<ms»-M)nk Bs. I5Q^ aiid 1H^war||% a 

month*. Tbey would at thesamo time occupy a bigb sooM pvit 

tion 'f: Yflmk^ aidod by tboiir pro&sfi<»al ifp^otinmim of tiQsiic 

and doing go^ wouJd« b!uman]|^ siNioking^ enai^la H^^m to 4» 

much to forward the cause of truth in the land. 

I^Muf ^^' V^««»^iu^ eoneliided* by p?9i#bi» tnstimoiNr i%9MV9«r^laf 
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men teaching their native servants the saving truths of the Gos- 
pel ; and stated, that the importance of this field of missionary 
efFort might be better appreciated, by our remembering that bur 
n'ative servants in India cannot be less in number than 70,000. Our Mrvonti 
fie dwelt on the effect the master's character had upon his ser- not lets than 
vants, — ^all our peculiarities and failings being noted by them ; and "^Oj^o in 
he gave an amusing instance, which called forth considerable 
laughter, of how the Judge's Chuprassy conveys intelligence every 
morning to the expectant suitors, awaiting his arrival at court, of the 
state of the Judge's "miz^" ( temper ) that day. He also dwelt pg^^jj j ^ ^ 
upon the reflex action upon ourselves, produced by reading the euce. 
Word of God to our domestics: a man yfha preachy to his servanis 
is careful how he acts before them. 

Dr. Nbwton rose to urge the importance of a suggestion made Dr.Npwxov. 
by Dr. Parquhar, — vi^,, that a certain proportion of Native Chris- 
tians should be educated for the medical profession, l^any speak« fiaiive lay 
ers had dwelt on the value of lay co-operation amongst ourselves: «<w>P«r«»<'D. 
let us not forget that it is not less valuable in the Native Indian 
Church. And while we strive to raise up an efficient Native mi- 
nistry, let us remember how essential to its success is a well train- 
ed Native laity. As had already been said, no profession could 
afford greater facilities for lay co-operation, than the medical. It Through iIm 
is, however, a responsible task, to furnish the native church with medical pro- 
liymen of this class. Unless they are well qualified for the work, 
they may do mischief. For there exists, amoi^gst the masses of 
India, an intense distrust of Western medical science. To over- 
conoe this, there must be ability, skill, and resolution, on the part 
of the Native practitioner. Hence we may see the immense 
value of a Medical College, such as has been founded by the 
Govemnaent in I^ahore ; where scholarships, open to competition, 
afibrd to the poorest student the means of acquiring a thorough 
inedioal education. All missibnaries, especially those who have 
charge of schools, will do a good work, if they will persuade the 
jroung men under their influence, to take advantage of the oppoi*- 
tunities afforded by such institutions. 

In reference to an opinion expressed, in the course of the discus- Vlndicatea 
Mon, by Mr. Cust,— the same speaker begged to offer a remark. >*y-pr»«elt 
Mr. Cost had said, that a layman '^ should never open his lips " to '*''* 
preach — either in the pulpit or in the bazar. That he should not 
{>reach in the pulpit, very few would dispute. But that he should 
never, under any circumstances, preach in the bazar ; — ^that is, thai 
though he may, on every oth&c subject, address a public audience^ 

O 
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y^i, on th9 subject of religion, bia lips inust be closed ;— or, that 
ifitbin^iocNrs, to three or four persons, he may freely spe^ pf hi« 
Saviour, while he must refrain from doing so oui^f'4oors, tp ten ev 
twenty listeners ; — or, laatly, that he may, through the preesi, ap- 
pear before the world as a champion of the Cross, whilst he \^ 
denied ^e privilege of defending that Gross with his tongue; — ^ii^ 
all this, there is surely inoonsistenoy. Admitting that the minisr 
try is Qod's appointed agoncy for preaching the Gkispel, — it must 
surely bo granted, that there are times and places, when it is not 
only our privilege, as laymen, but our duty, as Ohristians, to proclaim 
the ^ad tidings of salvation to those who may hav0 had no pre- 
vious opportunity of hearing them. The layman, too, by his very 
position has some advantages over the clergyman. He and 
his hearers are on the same level ; he addresses theni from no offici- 
al stand-point, like the pulpit, Bis hearers, therefore, und^rsti^ndT 
ing that he is a man of passions and frailties, like themselves, 
are the more ready to grant him their confidence and sympathy. 

The Rev. J. M* Baowif, — Church Missionary Society, Umritr 
sp?,-^aid ; I cannot see why laymen should not preaoh, when far» 
vourable pppprtunities ppcur > nor ea^ I understand how it is posr 
sible for them to refrain from doing so. On every side of us therQ 
is room enough — scope enough, for them to declare, fully andfree^ 
\ff the unsearchable riches of a crucified Saviour to those around, 
noi^ sunlc in ignorance, idolatry, and death. Colonel Jjake has 
pointed ou^ how a true, hearty, missionary spirit, is as requisite to 
the ^ty as to the clergy. This spirit, fostered and engendered, 
would indeed enable our lay brethren to come forth in a oor^a^ 
ftpirit of cQ'Operation ■' with missionaries, in their v^oi:|s effort^ 
tp advance the oause of Christ among the heathen.'^ 

I^efer^nce has be^ made to the nee4 of med^eajL mlsaionari^. 
T/be i^ork i/9 truly a noble one. " Luke, the b^oved phyai<;ian," 
r^ks first and foremost on the roll. In books, too, lay co-opera^ 
tjlon pould b^ mpst advantageously introduced. Amongst the ra^. 
pmni^ of such labours, we have the inspired records bequeath^ to 
us by the same beloved physician. Colonel J^ake's essay is worth]|^ 
of most careful thought and consideration ; si^ce it conta4^ a 
s^ho^tnoi highly be;^e^cial towards tho attainnient of theol^ect now u) 
y^ew: and if our lay brethren would not only relieve us of i^ anisr 
i«ty r^pecti*^ the coUectioft of fi;^iids, but affordl ^ %dyice,OA 

pQjni^ v^ whiph t^e m^ktwty of thw 9<^pi?ri^nQ9t ii^ In^ must 

pftm far fv^ce^^ our owu^ it WP?4<^ 1?,^ mo^i^ ftec^tftble, Cwl4 
they not at^o ^s^tal^lia^ a lja3r-]ifis9i<;)n^ry-lPray^i:-Unicm, whw, *t 
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s^me iita^i oikSct * week, iti their owh eloBets, prayer might be of- Lay-Minioii- 

fered up especially on behalf of missions, their agents, and their i[nij,n™^*'' 

work ? We are all aware of what the laity can do, if they will 

only try. Immense efforts they have already made. Foremost 

in their r4nks stood his late Boyal Highness, the Prince Consort, 

so lamented by us all ; and present with as to day is His Highnestf 

of Kapiirthala, — whose works and missions speak best for them* 

selves. 

The Rev. D. HiBB6N,«-AQierican Presbyterian Mission, Dehra Rev. D . 
Doon, — then said : This is the most important subject that has ^*>^^<>'* 
been before the Conference. I am delighted to hear the sentiments 
that have been expressed on it, by both the clergy and the laity. 
It has been too common to regard missionaHes as the only persons 
under obligation to do any thing, directly, for the conversion of the 
heathen. The whole body of Christians are witnesses for God. All Chritiians 
They are the salt of the earth. They are the light of the world. ^^^ 
Each one in his sphere, whatever it maqr be, is bound to shed the 
light of heaven, and of a holy life, on the moral darkness around 
him. If all tho members of the Church of Christ lived up to 
these obligations, how much good would be done 1 

The Bev. Bobibat Bbuob, — ^Church Missionary Society, Dera Is- Rev. It 
mael Khan,— observed, that the lives of Europeans in India often 
gave Ule lie to their religion. Missionaries find it difficidt to get The livai of 

ever this obstacle. If laymen were to live holy lives, our words EjiropeaM 

' f ^ orten beli« 

would be invincible. Br. Farquhar has rightly observed that the ibeir religion. 

lives of the "Sahib log *' * are but too well known to the Natives. 

Mr. Brilce further remarked, that when asking Natives about the 

character of officers whom he knew to be good men, he found that 

they eaUed them Padre f Commissioners, and Padre Deputy Commis- ^ . ^ 

BtOhers. Whilst rejoicing tdiat there were so many in the Punjab who good mea 

earned for thomselves thisdesigation, he regretted^ at the same time, ^'^'*' 

that the Natives should think, that, because a man was a godly 

miat, he must be a '* padre.'' Christians are a nation of priests ; 

we should be called GhristioM^not padres. We should all so live— Should b« 

both laymen and missionaries — that the name of Christ might be ChritUsiii* 

exalted; and tiiat men might say, when t^ey saw a good man, 

not that he was a padre, but that he was a Christian, I rejoice 

greatly to see so many laymen taking an active part in this Con- 


* Saro^son gomtlenNXi. 

\ Thii PortugadM Word for tUrgyiritcn haS been eagrcfted tilto the Ungiugss 
of I&dia. 
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ference ; and I hail it as a promise of future advancement in this 
respect. 
H^y^ ^ The Ray. Bobbrt Clark, — ^Church Missionary Society, Pesha- 

Clark* wur,— stated, that it had been his privilege, for many years, to be 
associated in missionary work with a layman — ^an officer of the late 
A colonel Bengal Army; who, after some thirty years of service, retired on 
lay mitsioB- & Colonel's pension, and gave himself to the direct work of advanc- 
^^y* ing the cause of Christ's Kingdom in India, as a lay nussioxunry* 

The advantages of this association of lay and clerical labours have 
Value of • V^^^ ^^ *^"^ instance, to be very great indeed. Whether in 
tneh help, journeys or in station duties, it has been shown, that there iavery 
much that can be better performed by a layman than by an or- 
dained missionary ; and the minister of the Gospel is thus enabled 
to devote himself entirely to the Word of Q-od and prayer. A 
retired officer, knowing the language, and thoroughly understand- 
ing the customs of the country, may be an inestimable advantage 
to any mission; and Mr. Clark begged to bring forward promi- 
nently the name of Lieut. Colonel Martix, late of the 9th N. I., as 
an instance of what' may be accomplished by a layman in the cause 
of Christianity ; and hoped that his example might stir up others, 
in similar circumstances, to the same acts of self-denying zeal. If^ 
instead of retiring to England, devoted Christian men, whether 
in the civil or military service, would connect themselves officially 
with particular missions, whenever an opportunity was given, the 
results would be most beneficial to the cause of missions in India. 
Rev. J. S. The Rev. J. S. Woodsids, — American Presbyterian Mission, 

WoousiDi. Xapfirthala, — said, that he wished to bear his testimony in favour of 
miuiont. the employment of medical missionaries. He had been associated 
with such a missionary — ^Dr. Newton. Dr. Newton's modesty 

Dr. New- prevented him from saying anything about his own labours; but 

TON t la* ^__ 

Uourt. he, Mr. Woodside, hadfoundthemtobe of great importance. 

It had often been said that Natives were ungrateful. Perhaps 
this is true — ^to some extent at least. He however could mention 
^ . . one case, in which the most marked gratitude was manifested by 
of a patieot. a poor man — a musician in the service of the Maharajah of Puttia- 
la. This man had been treated by Dr. Newton for some acute 
disease, during a visit paid by his master to the Rsjah of Kapur- 
thala. When the time of their departure came. Dr. Newton hap- 
pened to be absent. The man who had been operated upon re- 
inained behind his comrades, and searched in vain for the Doctor. 
Not finding him, he came at last to Mr. Woodside, and begged 
bin); over and oyer a^in, in the most earnest manner, to cbnvey 
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bk ihaakfi, juad iis .promise of ^ainieBt prayer for the Doctor's wel* 
fare. This is but one case. Mr. Woodside could mention many 
others ; all of which go to show that a medical element in the 
missionary work is of the utmost importance ; and he would strong- 
ly recommend this subject to the attention of all missionary socie- 
ties, and the friends of Christ everywhere. 

ICr. Woodside said, that, before sitting down, he wished to 
be allowed to divert the discussion from its present course to that 
of yesterday's essays. He said that the question, as to how the Female tda- 
women of India could be properly educated, was a subject that «***^' 
called for the most earnest attention of this meeting. He was 
aware that the difficulties attending a solution of this question 
were very great ; but they were not insuperable. In attempting J^ <liffi«il- 
the education of females, we meet with not only the prejudices of ianip«r«bl«. 
the men, but also those of the womeQ themselves. The women 
of India do not desire education. They are taught to believe that the 
great object of their existence is to minister to the wants of their 
husbands. For them they live, and with them they desire to die. 
These prejudices must be met by the friends of female education, 
with the determination to overcome them. This is a field in which 
lay co-operation may be of the utmost importance. We have 
heard much of the co-operation of lay men. Here is a field in 
which the services of IocUm are demanded ; and in which they The lenrieet 
may lend the missionary much important help. Many of the demaaded!^ 
social customs of the Natives act as a bar to all intercourse between 
them — especially the ladies — and Europeans. One of these is 
the custom of giving presents to visitors. A native lady of res- » 
pectability deems it a breach of etiquette to allow a visitor to leave 
her house, without making some present suitable to her rank. 
These presents are expensive ; hence an unwillingness to receive 
visitors. Mr. Woodside had been told by Bigah Lai Singh of Dehra, 
that this was the reason he did not wish European ladies to visit 
his wives. This is a difficulty that can easily be got over. All g. . . . 
such presents should be refused, and such explanations made, as refiued. 
would satisfy parties that no offence was intended. So with other 
• obstructions to be met with in connection with female education. 
Let the subject be approached in a proper spirit ; and, one after 
another, these difficulties will speedily disappear. If we wish to The femslet 
see Native society regenerated, we must educate the females. You ^^^^^ ****** 
- may educate the men as much as you please ; but until their wives 
-ar^-also educated, no real improvement can take place. 
«. Mr Woodside concluded his speech with an earnest appeal to 
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all pfeMiit, io tu^ every effort to profiAoie the atiaihaieBi of this 
fanpertAnt object* 

Hie HighnetfB, the BAJirH of fiAPVKTtf ai,a, having been oalldd 

^"JAh of ttpon by the Ch^rman, iaid, (in the English langoage,) tha4 he 

^^ ' had Httle to add to what hitf Mend Mr. Woodside had BakL He 


was anxious to see something done in thie^ matiev i fory there 

no doubts it wae a thing of very gteat iMpdrt«Qee to India. The 

educailion of females was not ibrbidden by the t^gion of the peo- 

8em« Wd' pie ; bcii it was disrelished by the men. In many high fam^teft^ 

reaS but ^specdally in the Piu^ab^ women da read^^^^hiefiy religiolle books. 


ibey are not They Mre forbidden to learn to wriUf — partiowlarly among the 

allowed lo * •^ «» 

learn to poots i booaose the Jealousy of theii^ husbands nkake^ thei^ afraad 


of Hm power this would give them to corr^pOnd with othevs/ 

The great dii&oulty was ie know how ta^ M the fSsskaies of 
thitf eountry . They were shut up so tiloSelyy thist it wais ailmoat im- 
possible tO' have access to them. This must be done through the 
The first ttien. He wotdd advise that efforts be made to enlighten the meny 
enTebtea ^ ^ ^^^ edvAfttages to be deifived by their wives frcfH education^ 
ibe meo. Ghtlstittn gentlemen should aseociate more intimat^y with Kativei 
ef the donntry^ and their wives woidd then hate access to the 
Ifen^knte'; Eduoeiion must be done in the ienaoa. Be was certain 
it would iSoOn be feund that the women would beooine fond oi 
learning. The ed«ication given should not be confined Solely to 
reading and writing; but other useful arts should also be^ ta«rght — 
. k ^^^ ^ needle-work^ knitting, &o, &o. Instances had ocoorredi 
attained In the history of India, of ladies oi rank having attained much 
tirottortto'' ^^^^'^ distinction. Zeb ulNisar, Begum, datighter of thoEm- 
ia India. pefOr Aurungtebe, wrote a poetical work, entitled " Pewan Mi^kfi/' 
Which holds the very first rank in Persian poetry, ^any other 
noble IstdHes had attained great proficiency in learning, Se hoped 
to see this desire lor knowledge increase among his countrymen 
and countrywomen) and he would do all in his power to en- 
eourage this work among has friends and eoun^jnnes. 
Rev C. tr. '^o Bev. C. W. FoSMAir^-^Aineriean Presbyterian Misttony La- 
FoRM AN. hore^^remarkod : I think those of ns who have the instM^sment 
df schools should attempst to reach the fbmater thf 01;^ oiir paj^. 
Reach the I tHyMU have Urged upon my pnpils the duty of teaching their 
Se^r*^ wives' and sistenf ; bnt my snoeese haid not beto grid^ti I know* how 
ever, tliat one et my p&f^ has* tsught hie sister to read. 

I think, too, we shonld urge them torFq)eat to theisms^ aaem- 
bers of their families, whftt th9y heai^ firom tuk It> may aeem 
strange,-4>ut I never thought of impresshi^. thie d<^ up^n my pu- 
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pito uiitlUa^t Sunday. After ep«akiiig«f the love of CKkI in our 
P7eetien> in provideaee, in peremption, &c., X drew the attention 
f>f Ihe pupi]i9 to tJie deplorfthle slate of thehr wires and aiaters : 
pad urged them to go home, aani repeat «0 mueh m they eould of 
what I had said to them, — at the same time ginng them a synopr 
sis pf'sjl I had 9Md« 

We h»Ye n(m » 9ible-wom^ ia Iiahare,--'the wife of a m*n who Bfiae wmii«B 
vres formerly * Sikh fiij^eer, They both giro good eyidenoe of ** ^^^^^^ 
po^v^sip]^, ghe vipii^ the femAles,rmin their houses, at bathing 
pleoesi, m^ iJ» the private idJleys, where they assemble in small eom- 
panies tq spin; mA ts^es these opportunities to speak to th^»L 
^bput ^heir souls* She seems to be setJous, and to be doing reslly 
9 good work, 

J did poirise, howeye?, tospeeJc pwticularly oi» either of these 
points, but to offer i^ suggestion, whiKdi X have been requested to 
mal^e, by a member of this €o»fereaQft. 

Many of us know what happy results followed a great meeting 
^f l^uropa^sus s-ud Natiyes.at Unmtsur, to put down in£pmticide. Re«omneiid« 
J k^<^w thftt these results ftre owing, in some meawre, to the &ot 'JjT^u^" 
th»t Si Jaw prohibiting this Prime wm th^ enacted ; yet I oanno^ ^»«i8 and 
but think thitt they *re to be s-ttributed, in ai higher degree, to the fUn^ *5w-* 
pi^orsl influence of thSit meeting, Jfow, why should we not have caiioo. 
9i simil^^r meeting in favour of female education ? Why should not 
SngUsh and ^STative gentlemen meet and diseuss this question? 
J^nd why should not all the moral forqe of the IgngUsh rulers he 
brought to besir on this subject? I kuow that the edueation beguii 
ii^ this ws^ mijist of necessity be purely seeular ; but we would thus 
introduce the thin end of the wedge, et least; and the way might 
be opened afterwsjrds for giving religious instruetion also. 

The $ev*X, L. ^AnsifUj-r^Ai^ericanlCethodist %isoopi4 Church, Rev. i. l. 
Bvinour,-^>-s#id : There is s* ohannel through whiA we ean influenee "^"'■•* 
th^ mifids of the fewftles of this oovmtry. We should use all 
]s^eam» 4i??eot %nd indiree^ A short time s.go, when elosing my 
4tohQol ft)p the dey, I referred to the aasooiatiott of boys and girls in 
our schools at home ; and to the advantages of female education. 

J^ we we^e lea^vini^ the poom, St led about thirteen yewrs of ii,ge re- 
mm^edi thejii h^ did i^et believe in girls going tesobool 2 if tau^t 
#^ 9>&x th^y should be taught et hornet. The way he did> «as to tea«h i^'jf^ f,^ 
his wife at night all that he had learned during the day. My ^es ^'^^ «^hat 

wme 4kpe«^ Wtek x we^^ emissed a^ theurehin's ipeehiiig of his at school. 
m^_ I t^i^ed Qed th«»t n>3P te^iehiag went farlhsa? ihm my sehftel. 
Ovff pireefriling <iee» not Mop with the erosids of men in the hesar. 
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or with the servants in our houses ; nor does our teaching stop 
with the boys in school. We preach to other congregations, and 
teach other schools, through these men and boys. It becomes us 
to remember this, and to prepare our teaching for the benefit of 
those who are concealed from our view. 

The Rev. Goloknath, — American Presbyterian Mission, Jul- 
lunder,— on being asked to speak on the subject of female educa- 
tion, said : We find it exceedingly difficult to persuade the people 
to send their daughters to our schools. If we "meh. to educate the 
females of respectable families, we must carry the work at once 
into the zenana. The work however will be easier, when a large 
part of the male population of the country have received a good 
education ; as this will create in them a desire to have educated 
wives. They will then endeavour to persuade their fathers to send 
their daughters to school. Let us try to create this desire in the 
hearts of our young men, and show them the utility of having 
well educated wives. 

I have commenced preaching to the females, at large mehb and 
other places ; and they listen with attention. They also see my wife 
and daughters at Jullunder; and we encourage tlus intercourse. 

The Rev. W. Butler, D. D., — Superintendent of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, Rohilcund and Oude, — said : Frior 
to the Famine, the mission with which he was connected, found it 
a very di^cult matter to obtain any female orphans to educate. 
But that event had given an opportunity, of which they had aval^ 
ed themselves ; and, under the encouragement held out to them 
by the Central Relief Committee, they had been led to assume 
charge of a large number of orphan girls; of whom about 140 are 
now living, and under instruction, in their institution. 

They had, of course, to receive them as they came, in all condi- 
tions of destitution, illness, and wretchedness. But the blessing 
of a Gk)d of mercy had been upon the effort ; and these precious 
children were becoming healthy and intelligent ; and were also evi- 
dently beginning to feel interested in the efforts made for their 
spiritual welfare. 

The hope of the mission is, that God may spare their lives, and 
that each of these girls may become the centre of a Christian home, 
in Oude and Rohilcund, — ^bringing up families " in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.'' 

The hope is also cherished, that, such of them as show an apli- 
tttde for the work, may become teachers of girls^ schools, and 40> 
nana visitors, under the guidance of the missionaiy ladies; and 
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^at thus we may be able more fuUj to reach the female mind 
around us ; whioh is otherwise so shut up from all our efforts. 
. Our Mission has lately lost a most devoted missionary lady-* 
Hrs. Fierce; who had set her heart on this special work. These n^g. Pi«ret. 
female orphans were under her charge ; and, amid failing Jiealth 
and suffering, her patient labour knew no relaxation. She lived ^^ ,^. 
for these girls; she won their love; and, during the nine days 
«nd nights that we stood round her couch, when she was sinking * ' 
slowly into death, it was most affecting to witness how her Jieari 
clung to these female orphans. Even after God enabled her to re- 
sign her husband and her own little ones, she still kept hold of 
these poor children, — ^whom she had received as a special and pre* 
pious charge from God; and her last thoughts were given to them« 
and to the women of India. 

Some of. her last words were, "The women of India ! How h^ ^^^ 
1 wish to live for them I Doctor Butler, teU our missionaries' worda. 
wives to visit them — to go to their houses. What though they are 
dirty, and degraded, and unwilling, — ^they have souls — ^immortal 
souls I and we must reach them, if India is to be saved V' 

Oh for many such female missionaries as Mrs. Pierce ! Our mis- 
sion has suffered a great loss in her ; but our hope is that God may 
jraise up many such, and that her labours among these female orphans 
may be found "after many days." 

The Sev. S. T«ackw«ll,— ^American Presbyterian Mission, Lo- Rev. R. 
diana, — said: I fully agree with the Rev. Mr. Woodside as to the Tback, 

WSLC 

importance of female education. I do not believe that we shall Edocaia th« 
^ ever evangelize the country, till we elevate the females. The women womea. 

of the country are the upholders and supporters of idolatry; and ^^'•j "^ '*? 
. the daughters of this generation are to be the wives of the next, and idolatry. 
. the mothers of the following. All know the moral influence of 
.the mother over her child. It is therefore of vital importance to 
t the success of the missionary cause, and spread of Christianity, 
. that the women be educated. 

With all deference to our dear brother Goloknath, and not- DifficohiM 
• withstanding his experience, and his being a native of the country, ^ iiwoptrs- 
: I must say that I do not think the difficulties in the way of female 
. sehools are insuperable. I think that if we had the means, such 
.a school could be established in the city of Lodiana. One respectable 
^ native of that city has already promised to send his daughters, — 
. -j^rpvided the .8<ihool be established, in one of the quarters of the 
' ^ty^ of convenient accessjwhere exposure niity be avoided. Not 

only so, but he gave me to understand, that such a school was a 
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great dendei^atulii ; and that mtojr would Mnd thm daughters t6 
it. What we appear to require mott, is an effeotiTe agency for the 
woi'kihg of luoh schools; that is, a staff of Naiaye Christian school- 
mistres8e(k« Could not our Orphan Schools furnish them ? 

Mr. J. C. BosB,--^NatiiTe Christiany^-Hspoke in respect to female 
tohOols, to follows : In the present state of things it is iminraoti* 
cable t6 educate the females of this province ; and, humanly 
speaking, to try it would be in vain : the males must be first educik 
ted, in the European sciences and arts ; and they will exert a great 
influence in the unanas, and have their sisters and wives educated, 
in those things for which they have now no taste. 

Dr. Duff had the same plan of action in view, which I hare 
described. He first established a school to educate the males; 
and now, some twenty nine years later, he is successfully carrying 
on the education of girls, in a school in Calcutta. The Bethune 
Girls' School is only of recent date. 

Mr. Q. D. MAiTKAy-^Native Christian,— thought, that the education 
and enlightenment of the males would be found to promote the edu- 
Boys' acboolt. cation of the females, aft it has done in Bengal. In those places 
where Engjlish education has taken root, a girb' school is easily esta- 
blished. Two schools were begun in adjoining towns, near my sta- 
tion in Bengal. One exerted a great influence through its pupils. 
A school of 30 or 40 respectable girls soon sprang up, and flourished. 
But the other was nipped in the bud, through the blind bigotry of 
the ignorant population. 

In the cities and towns of the Punjab, visiting-women, such as 
Mr. Forman has employed in the city of Lahore, will do a great 
deal of good. 

The Bev. B. Patbrsok,— Established Church of Scotland, Seal- 
kote, — ^then said : It appears to be the general impression, that 
the people of the Pui^jab are not prepared to educate their fd- 
msled. The question then is, How can we produce a decdre tor 
female education, in the public mind ? It must be done by argu- 
ments and persuasion. I siftw, the other day, a notice of a so- 
ciety of edu<^ted Natives ( not Christians ) at Benares. At one of 
its meetings essays were read, by a Pundit and a Moulvie, urging 
the necessity and advantages of female education. Now the peo- 
ple have a great auspici6n of any argument Christians may use, or 
any adrice th^ may gxv*, on such matters. Might not these Mtt^ 
be pcdnted and distributed, as containing what a Shidoo and Mnk- 
sulmaii have to say to ^eir fellow countrymen on this soljeoi? 
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liet them be 4istributed widely, iknd simultftueouBly, throughout thf 
whole Fuojab. 

In the formation of our boy^' schools, all of U3 have felt th^ Non-Cbric 
necessity of employing, in the first instance, Hindoo and Hussnl- JJ" '*** 
man teachers, in order to induce the parents to send their children. 
In the same way, might we not find educated female Mussulmans, 
willing to give instruction in the elements of Oordoo, and to use their 
influence in forming girls' schools, at which European ladies or 
Native Christian females could impart the necessary religious izv- 
struetion ? 

The Bev. G. W. Scott, — Native missionary, of the America^i R«v. G. W. 
United Presbyterian Church, Sealkote, — then rose and said : I ^^^'' 
feel it my duty to say something in this Conference on the iiubjec^ 
cf the education of the femiileB of this oountry. I am sorry I diff<^ Female 
from my three Native brethren who have already spoken on th0 bopeloL!* 
subject. . My opinion has ri^en out of e;q>erienoe, find has not 
been deduced &om theories. In my short experience, I have pleor 
ty of reason to consider Native female education as hopeful as my 
brethren have represented it to be the contrary. A few yean ago, 
my brother had a school in the dty of Goojranwala, which was attend- Goojreawaia 
ed by no less than 50 or 60 girls. The school was as promising '^^^' 
as any boys' school in the Pmogab, — perhaps more so. The school 
was given up, not because there was anything discouraging in rell^ 
tion to the girls, but because our funds fell so low that we were ob- 
Jiiged to give it up. The highest class was so far i4vanced as to 
be able to read the New Testament in the Roman charaot^, 
and to do needle-work and knitting. The Native ChristisA woman 
whom Mr. Forman mentioned in his speech, and who has been i^ 
pointed by him to preach to the females of this cii^, was a student 
of that school ; and is a living monument of its si^Lccepsy-^tboagh 
fithe must have improved a grea^t deal since she left it. 

My experience amongst the people of the Hills, has aonfirmfi# 
ni^ in the opinion now expressed. 

Considering the influence which femiales have, on the present, ^ 
well as on the future generations, great exertions should be made 
to educate them. 

It is my firm opini<m, that in the education of females, no Hes- No Heathen 
]&en teachers should ever be employed; the teachers should be ^*o'>*n. 
good Gimstians-^men or women. 

E. A. Pkk«»f, Esq., C. 8.,-^ros^ and said:— I perceive thftt it is e. a. Psw- 
already time to dlose the sessi<m; but finale education is a very "'' '^'4* 
important, question; and to-day's discussion has been diverted in- 
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to other channels. I hope I may be excused, Mr. l^resident, for 
doing anything to prolong the Conference; but I really must 
speak ; as it does not appear to me that anybody has replied to 
Ifr. Goloknath. This gentleman has told you, that female educi»- 
tion is most desirable, — that he has tried it : others too have tried it : — 
but he sat down with the remark, that he trusted this Conference 
would not break up, without coming to some practical conclusion. 
You will observe that both he, and the other Native brethren who 
have spoken, all come to the conclusion, that it is impossible to draw 
the ladies and children of a zenana to a school. Wherever this 
has been attempted, it has failed. Now this is exactly what Dr. Mul- 
lens has so prominently noticed in his essay ; which I had the 
honour of reading yesterday. It should be ei\joined, that where 
efforts to establish a female school do not succeed, the new prin- 
ciple carried out so nobly by Mrs. Mullens, should be introduced. 
The school should be raised in the family of some influential 
person, — at his house— with his support and co-operation. It 
is the cause of this zenana mission that I advocate ; — and I agree 
entirely with Mr. Forman : this Conference should not break up 
without some effort to start such a mission in the cities of Lahore 
and tJmritsur. The field is clear, aud has already been entered 
upon. At Umritsur, under the superintendence of Mrs. Keene, a 
female school has been opened in the city, supported by subscrip- 
tions raised for a zenana mission, some years ago. Tou may not 
all be aware of it, — ^but 15,000 Rs. were raised in honour of Lady 
Lawrence ; who, before her death, expressed a desire to see this 
great benevolent movement made. I learn that there are still 
Some 13,000 Bs. on hand. We have alrcflftdy heard that at Lahore, 
in connection with the American Mission, there is a Bible woman, 
who visits A*om house to house, supported by funds collected by 
the lady who edits "The Book and its Mission.'' We want only 
funds, and the co-operation of some Christian lady, ( I am sore 
both will be forthcoming at Lahore, ) to enable this little begin- 
ning to take in a larger sphere of usefulness. As the scheme ex- 
tends, there will be full work for lady-labourers, from the lay resi- 
dents of this station. When once started on a broad basis, and 
on the principle so constantly put before us by " L. N. R.,"— when 
local funds and sympathy have been secured, — I am sure we have 
only to announce the fact to this lady, and help will come ttom 
England. In answer then, to Mr. Goloknath's demand, as to wh«( 
steps can be taken, I have three suggestions to make: — ^ 
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l.-^That a Ladies' Ck>minittee be formed at Lahore, to solicit A Liidiet' 
Bubsoriptions, inquire for suitable persons who could be employed ^"■'"'••* 
as teachers, collect materials — such as books, needle-work, wools, 
&c., and place themselves in correspondence, both with the mis- 
sions at Lahore and Umritsur, and with "L. N. R.,'' in England. 

2. — ^That a vernacular tract or pamphlet be written, for circa- infloeBc* 
lation, — to show the importance of teaching females to read and f*^^^^^ gen- 
write— *to learn needle-work — and generally to improve their sta- 
tus ; and that those of us who have influence with the Sirdars and 
leading men of the province, each, in his sphere, take steps, by 
exhortation or private letter, to urge them to do this. 

3. — ^That, allowing sufficient time for the subject to be well Call a meet. 


talked over, a meeting be called next year, by the ladies of the com- ^?^ ^i^^-*~ 
mittee, of such of the female members of the aristocratic classes, 
as may express a desire to meet them, in some private residence, 
set apart for this purpose ; with a view to consider how best to get 
over the difficulty about assembling for instruction, whether at 
fixed school-houses, or at private residences. 

Great caution should be used, and every attention be paid to 
the wishes of parties in whose interest the effort is made. I oon« 
fess, this subject is one on which I should like to have heard sug- 
gestions from other members of the Conference ; but the time for- 
bids. I can say no more than express my earnest hope, that the 
seven excellent points laid down by Dr. Mullens, may not be lost 
sight of, in any measure that may spring into existence, as a result 
of this Conference. 

T. D. FoBSTTH, Esq., C. B., then rose, and proposed the following Ji^'^^ 

RESOLUTION :— 

That the Conference desire to express their hearty sympathy Belatfog lo 
with His Highness, the R^'ah of Kapfirthala, in his desire to im- xjjjjjjji^ 
part the saving truths of the Qospel to his subjects. They believe, 
that, in doing so, he is disinterestedly seeking the highest welfare 
of the people Gk)d has committed to his charge. They thankfully 
acknowledge the power and grace of Almighty God, which has en- 
abled him to manifest so much liberality and zeal in the cause of 
misnons, — ^thus setting an example to others, having like authority 
and influence, worthy of all imitation. The Conference earnestly 
]^«ys, that his own soul may be sanctified wholly, by the same 
tenths ; and that, with many of his grateftd subjects, he may wear 
an everlasting crown of glory, with our Saviour Jesus, in the king- 
dom of our common God and Father. 
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p. F, Mf. D. F. McLtod, Esq., C. B., roea to aeoond the resolution, and 

seconds the Bftid : — As I believe, that, with the exception, perhaps, of onr r«B- 
reioiatioa. p^oted brother Goloknath, I hare had an earlier oognizanoe of Hii 
Highness the Bijah of Kap^rthala's leanings towards the Ohristiaa 
faith, than any one else now present, I beg cordially to support the 
resolution which has been proposed ; and I need hardly say, that, 
in common with all who love the Lord, I have watched the B^jah's 
progress with exceeding interest. When he visited me, with his 
brother KuQwar Suchet Singh, someyeajrs ago, at Phurmaala, bro- 
ther (9k)loknath being then one of the party, they refuaed to march 
on Sundays, or to make offerings at the Hindoo shrines: and ^eo 
then he desired to attend divine service; thoi^h deterred, for the 
time, by his followers' insisting on aooompanying him. He has noi 
as yet, formally avowed himself to be ooAof us; but be ha* set up an 
altar of family devotion, in his own household, at which l. and 
others here present, have been privileged to kneel with him- And 
while the power of the Holy Spirit alone can complete the good 
work which we may hope he haa begun, it is for us to pray, th$t the 
blessing from on high may be poured out upon him and hia. 

The session W9s cloeed with prayer. 
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SUNDAY. 

The Committee of Compilation, with heart-felt plea- 
sure, and with emotions of gratitude to the great Head 
of the Church, desire to record the cheering fact, that 
a large number of the clerical and lay members of the 
Conference, connected with the CSiurchea named below, 
united with others, on Sunday the 28th, in commemo^ 
rating, at thfe Lord's table, the death of their Divine 
Redeemer ; thus exhibiting, to the world, the love, the 
moderation, and the essential unity of the Church ;— 
which is the Bride — ^the Lamb's wife. 

The following are the Churches, whose members 
united together on this occasion,— 
The Church of England, 
The American Presbyterian Church, 
The American Reformed Presbyterian Church 
The Established Church of Scotland, ' 

The American Methodist Episcopal Church 
The Free Church of Scotland, ' 

The English B^tist Church. 

N. B. The order of the above Churches has been ar- 
ranged, with reference to the number of ministers of 
each Church present at the Conference. The last two 
were represented in the Conference by lay member 
only. 
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Monday Morning, the 29th of December, 1862. 

Colonel E. J. Lake in the chair. 

The proceedings were opened with the reading of the Word of 
God, and prayer, by the Rev. W. Ferguson. 

At the request of the Chairman, the following essay was then 
read by its Author. 


OIT A NATIVE PASTORATE ; 

ITS IMpT)RTANCB ; the standard PP ATTAINMENTS UP TO 

WHICH NATIVE PASTORS SHOULD BE REQUIRED TO COMB ; THE 

BEST METHOD OP TRAINING THEM POR THE WORK; AND THE 

MOST JUDICIOUS WAY OP PROVIDING FOR THEIR SUPPORT. 

Essay by D. F. McLeod, Esq., C. B. 


It will not, I trust, be expected, that one who cannot pretend 
to any practical acquaintance with Native congregations, or their 
management, should enter into details connected with the sutject 
of a Native Pastorate, with which those only can successfully 
grapple, who have learned in the school of actual experience. 
. And in consenting to address you on the subject, I have been ac- 
tuated, partly by the desire not to decline any task that might be 
assigned me, in connection with our assembling here ; and partly 
by the knowledge that a paper on this subject has been prepared 
by one who brings to the task qualifications, not surpassed, per- 
haps, by those of any other Indian missionary ; so that my defioiencieB 
would thus be abundantly supplied. To that paper yon must look £>r 


details,, to serve aa a g¥ude, to thoie engaged in. the wofIc, of jpaifh 
iag a Native PastovatB; while mg remasks must ba of ». more 
general ohavacter. 

Tkere are, perhaps^ eestain aspecta in whieh the aal^eot maf 
be viewed, thAt differ from that with which the Mi«aionary it 
neeeoBarily most familiariaed &om his stand-point; and if thisi be 
BO, it is possible that an experience of 34 years spent amongst thfk 
l^atives of India, in the performance, of official duties which have^ 
bxQu^t me into close contact with almoat all cJasses of the pe<K 
pU, at various times, under circumstances that render m study oC 
their charact^, their feelings, and their principles of aeiion, ta 
some extent, unavoidable, may have si^^ested to me thoughts ia 
Qonnection with it, differing more or less from, those more likely to 
occur to persons, whose intercourse with them has been of » dif- 
ferent chaxacter. 

The subject is divided, in theprospectus issued by the Committeoi. Di vi«?oii of 
into four parts; but amongst these the tSiUecUan qf Pastors is npt *!** *u^j^^* 
included : and as I consider thia to be the most important point o€ 
all,. I purpose giving it a separate plaee in the- remarka I lukveta 
qffer ; and wiU accordingly consider the severAl headings of the 
subject in the following order: — 

1^— Its importance. 

2nd.— The selection of fitting men. 

ZrcL — The standard of attainment, up to which Native PastMa 
should be required to coiote. 

4th, — ^The best method of training them for the wor^ 

6iL — The most judicioua way of providing for their «i^)port. 
. JFirst then, as regarda the importance of a Nfttive Pa^torat^,. I importanet 
would observe^ that there is, perhaps, no people more wont, fironji. %^rauu 
hahit and training, to pay deference to their spiritual guides, than 
the populations, of this country.. The Hindoo is in some sense ^ o^mics 
wholly subservient to, and under the control of, his Gurii ; and the on npiriiual 
Kahomedan» though less pliant or docile, is, as a rule, more under ^"* ^* 
the infl^uence of his. ]\lulU„ than of any other individual. This 
may be the result of superstition, on the one hand^ and of fan- 
aticism, on the other ; but the fact remaina the asme^ It may be 
lp!roductive of many and gpreat evils, and be attributsbleto tjbe wil^ 
pf a crafty priesthood ; but it ^ws» nevertheless, a conadouanesa 
wg need for so^Uieoiaie to guide and mstruct^ in regard tothmgjG^uii* 
iaen s-''t4MM|, at th^ sanie thae» involves a practical a42wsiien ^»4 
fienviction,th«itaU whii^ oipBUiernathe sjoritof maniaof thetuV 
I fliMMit importance, — a conviction, which it should be practicable to 
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turn to great account. It has been frequently remarked, tHat 
the people of the East are eminently a devotional people ; and how* 
ever grievous the forms their devotion may assume, however larger 
ly it may be the constrained result of conventional influeiices, I 
yet believe the statement to be, in the above sense, perfectly true^ 
We mii»t It cannot, then, but be of the utmost importance, that when 

topp I I lese. ^eg^jjiug their regards from those whom they have heretofore re- 
vered, we should bear this chara^cteristic in mind, endeavouring to 
supply them with spiritual guides, competent, in their estimation, 
to take the place of those they have abandoned at our bidding ; 
and I believe, that, if we omit to do this, we shall be doing violence 
to one of the most cherished instincts of the best among them ; 
and thus introducing a disruption of feeling, which will be apt in 
itself to have a demoralizing effect. It is true, that the profound 
respect borne by the Native Christian to his European teacher, 
will, in some degree, satisfy his craving for a staff on which to lean ; 
but the distance between them is ordinarily too great — the points of 
difference too numerous and overwhelming— 'to render it possible 
that this new relationship should take the place of the old one, 
in such a manner as to satisfy all the requirements of the Native 
convert. 

And even if it had been Otherwise, — if the bulk of the Heathen 
and Mahomedans around us had been, like many of the wild Hill 
tribes, destitute of a priesthood, — ^still our only wise course, and 
the only one calculated to afford us an access to the inner feelings 
of our converts from amongst them, would have been ( as I cannot 
think any will doubt, who have studied human nature ) to endea- 
vour, when introducing a Christian Ministry, to select for it men 
of their own race, language^ and modes of thought — ^men who 
could associate freely with them at all times, and with whom they 
could feel at ease under all circumstances. In truth, however, a 
Native Pastorate is not only most important, but an absolute ne- 
cessity ; for it is quite certain that neither the men nor the means 
are available for supplying, from any other source, a Pastorate of such 
extent as India, when but very partially evangelized, will require : 
and, if what I have said above be true, then how vastly important 
is it, that the men we select, shall be such as will secure the entire 
respect of their congregations. So vital a point does this appear 
to me, that, rather than place over a congregation a pastor, of 
whose fitness there was room for doubt,^! believe that it woidd be 
better to have none at all : And this brings me to the 
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iSdeond point of view, from which I propose to discuss this sub- SeUctien of 
ject; via. the SeleeUon of Pastort^, Whom, then, are we to select? P^^f^* 
and how are we to select them ? Not, I trust, by establishing spe- 
cial training schools for pastors, mdiscrimincUely filled by all who ex- 
press the wish to enter ; or by those who give promise of intelli- 
gence ; — the vain hope being relied on, that this human training, 
even when aided by prayer for an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
will ultimately lead them to Christ ; but by spedod selection of godly 
men, or godly youths. It must be quite needless for me to remark |^^|^ ^^ 
in this assembly, that spirituality of mind is the^r^^^ necessity for a spiritttal.iy 
pastor ; but I would emphatically add, that I believe it to be the 
only one. I believe it to be true, in more senses than one, that " The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom : '' not only is it man's 
highest wisdom to seek the Lord, but the man who has learned 
to fear and to love him, as he is revealed to us in the Bible, will 
have a flood of illumination poured into his soul, which is not to 
be derived from any other source. 

A contemplation of the change worked upon the man, who has 
been brought truly aild devoutly to humble himself before the 
Cross of Christ, would, I believe, if conducted in a disinterested 
spirit, surprise and stagger even the unbeliever and the sceptic, 
were th«y to remark how his mind has become expanded, humble 
though its natural powers may be, how the judgment has become 
fsobered, how doubts and difficulties have begun to disappear. That 
man has acquired a fitness for giving counsel and direction, he pos- 
sessed not before; but, above all, he has possessed himself of the 
talisman by which to find access to the deepest feelings of men's 
hearts ; as his own have been already reached. It has been remarked 
of the Karen Pastor and Missionary Ko-tha-b3ru, that he was a man 
of " inferior power ;" but " his strength was in prayer.'' " The habi- 
tual feeling of his mind appeared to be — *0f myself I am nothing, 
and can do nothing ; in the name of the Lord I can do all things.' 
Is it then a matter of wonder, that such a man should be honoured 
of his God ? — ^that he should have souls given him for his hire ? — ^that 
he should preach with demonstration of the Spirit and power?" 
To this it is added, ''Perhaps not one in a thousand, from the days 
of the Apostles to the present time, of those who may have devot- 
ed their whole lives exclusively to this work, has been the instru- 
ment of converting as many individuals as this simple-hearted 
•^aren.''^ And this is, by no means, an insulated case. The Re- 

• The Gofpel in Burmah; Cb. V. page 129; ( Ist. ed. ) 
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ports of MiasicHfts in Burmali, I^egu, MadAgMoar.Tke F^i IsktndB, and 
other plftees, teem with «Towab that man j of ^ose whose mhnsrtiy 
1iasl>een the most ri^ly blessed, hta^e been men who were by no 
means distinguished by natural power or ftbOlty, h«t only by a^on- 
straining lore of the Sarioar, and of those for whom He lias 4ied : 
and indeed, who that lores 4;he Bavionr ean doubt Ihis t -and who 
ha8iu>t hknself obaerred, what wonders ?diis oonstraining 1ov«6 for 
IKnSs oan and most eiror mwk t 

'Nest in importanoe to spirituality of mind, as a eiiterion %y 
wli^ich i» seleot a Ka^ve Faster, I sho«d4 consider natural feme, 
-and steacBness of -eharaober ; and for these ^ftu^lies I would aoeord- 
Ingly wadeaTOur to look, as oonctmiitants of a spiritnal «»nd. ThB 
history of Che great Apostle Taid, I l^nk, tdiowa that wh«re these 
^^laraoterfstios are oen^l^kied, <they are intended by €k)d as infltrvi- 
-mentsfor ottaiiBng greaA ends ; so that I ^sbmk we ehadi be|nfliti- 
'^fied In 40 regarding these ^fts. 

The mode and circumstances smder which Beleetionanuy test 
be aniade, I do not feel xxanpetent to idiscnss; bat the livetpool 
4QonfiearBnoe reearded their ofinimi, ihatit Ani^jbt oceaaaonaUy ine 
{adraotageons io iidpodijiee men iQif nM/tiired age and^spMranefi^ 
.already oonvfiraant witib aU det»ik iQif the lalse tsiystems pnpTf^iaB^ 
Amongst ihcdr jooantrym^n; and I would desm io-slati^ Husti 
Jcnowof no ciafisin loidBa, that seem tome eolikelj to aficrdneii 
suitable for fUtuno paptors, us ilie yarioas (tribes of iPaggMMip <toFot9ec^ 
-and aepandibtts, who J^bwod on all sidca; esfneciaQy those th^it k^v0 
abandoned idolatry. Amongst theso devoteec^ Mahomedan as w^ 
«8 Hindoo, I believe that two very different descripticms of Ypim/i^ 
win be found: one. those who udoptthe mendieant'e garb as n 
roloikfc for idleness, and profligacy of evory desfaription; the <yth««, 
mm w^ry of ^e world, or disgusted with the priesthood and t|i# 
alp#[ytrditi^s Pf a Inlse religumj <and M9ai9olaLn^ for something whioj^ 
iMU^ gJiT9 pea^ to their so«|hu To this lest seetion bcd^OgedlKdr 
8^^ E^bir, M^ lather .Ibunders of seats ^sofessi^g various fomas 
lof Pfiism ; and to the^tame appeais to jcoe to beloQg the IMmiisPi^ 
«K»weettled at C fa a fck a % under the aiicypAoes ci tbe Sigra ^m^Tm- 

I wp^d ^9i b^ m^deKstipod to ;mean, that persons of this elaas 
fOid4 be relied w, withejit the moai eMurchij^ ei^uainatioo ai^ 
4Qj|re&} trial JBiit I dp thiid^, that the xeal aims 4>f ma«^ emc^^ 
(kPV^ fre i>pt geixaraUj 40 ^0% uAd^rstood as they nnght bs^ #|^ 
ad v an t a g e ; end that a mong s t them aape to be found very maa^ gny 
nest spirits, that have shaken off most of the trammels, by whioh 
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•tbm ooantrymen are boimd ; and who, ff taught to seek the gaid- 
ance ef the Holy Spirit, woakl be likely to take a lead amongst 
our Na%hre ^onyerts. ^e -shall doubtless find, amongst their lead- 
ers, a great t^idency to spiritual pride; but all this must giye way 
bellMre true conrersion ; and tlie poiixt for ns to determine, under 
the £^iiifs teaching, is, whether tins eonrersion is of that kind, 
which will be ^effectual to the puUmg down of strongholds. An 
•axample of what I have stated aboTe, is to be found in the IKarMK 
Bhojas of Krishnaggar. 

A speaker in this assembly has stated, that he had himself 
unexpectedly met with a sect, who acknowledged and used tiie 
BSble as ^w book of deyolson; and as I am thoroughly oonyinced 
that there are scattered i&roughout fiindoostan, many tmcfk seels 
of separatists, similarly disposed, I haye thought it well here 4o 
draw proraiinent aAtention to tinem. I have often been inclined 
to t^ink, i^at these sects, scattered through the Plains, and the 
aboriginal Taoes, scattered through the Hills, may be intended l{y 
%he Almighty as nuclei, round whw^ it will be fbr us to build up 
A really indigenous evangelization ; and until very lately, I belieye 
neither of these classes has received the the attention which both 
seem to me to deserve at our hands. 

So far as pastors may 'be selected from such classes, or from the 
«dult Heathen and ICahomedan x>opulstion generally, individuals 
must, of course, be selected, as they present themselvos. But 
as regards the selection of pastors from the rising generation, if 
Training Institutions be ostablished, as I x>reBume ihej must and Training 
will be, I would earnestly repeat the hope, which I have already ox- '■•^'^'••■•« 
-pressed, l&atth^ may notl>e filled in<fisoriminately ; and that none 
be admitted into them, save those who have been unmistakeably 
«seertained to be men, or youths, of prayer, and truly and deeply 
imfbued with a cons^ouaness of nn, and an earnest desire to seek 
after, and lay hold upon, the only Savtour of men. So long as 
iftiey should retain Ibese characteristics, I would allow them to 
remain ; but t^ould there be at aaiy time « decided foiling back, I 
would exclude, or at all evente remand them. 

I feel it to l>e almost presumptoous in me, to iB*ge sueh -oonsi- Bewsraof 
tlerations upon ^oseliere assembled, of whom most are so much '■ypo^^**- 
better able, and^ave so nraeh ^better a ii€e, than I have, to form 
«ttd express a judgment oh sueh points. But I was very much 
0tra<3c iK^& a remark made by Dr. MaeCkywan, at tho Liverpool 
<km98r^iiee, that in parts of CSiina, **we are filling our chnrdhes 
witK hypocrites/'-— IW>m acceding too readily to the desire of matay 
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. for employment : and certainly, my own observation has convmced 
me, that there is great danger of this. It may be said, that the re- 

. quisite number of spiritually-minded men are not to be found. If 
it really be so, then I would unhesitatingly say — Better far to have 
no pastor, or candidate, than adopt a course, which, in my opinion, 
must prove a mere delusion and a snare. So vital a point do I 
consider this to be, that I should infinitely prefer having no pastor 

. at all in a congregation, to having one whose spirituality of mind 
I had good reason to doubt; as I should not feel justified in look- 

' ing for Gk>d's blessing on the labours of such a man. I now pass 

• to the 
Standard of Third heading ; under which I have to consider the standard qf 
attitwmetu* attoinmefU required in a Native Pastor. And certainly, the result of 

. my own observation has been, to impress me with the belief, that, 
as a general rule, the standard should not be too high ; at all 
events, not high in a European sense. It was remarked at the Liver- 
pool Conference, by the Bev. Mr. Smith, formerly associated with 

. Dr. Dufif, in his great Institution at Calcutta, that "it must be ad- 

: mitted, that it is difficult to educate, without to a certain extent 
denationalizing.'' And he stated, that his ideal of an evangelist, 
for a village population, would be realized, if we "could raise up 

. a body of Christian Pundits ; that is to say, if one could give sound 
Christian principles, and sound Christian learning, and retain the 
simple habits, and the national feelings and sympathies, which 
give the Pundits so strong an influence over the people: " and 
there is, I think, a great deal of sound and valuable truth convey- 
ed in this remark. 

A different standard of attainment will doubtless be required 
for different classes, and different descriptions of congregations ; 
Sboiild b« but one principle I would strongly advocate, as equally applying to 
iodicenouf. ^jj^ ^.^^ ^j^j^^. ^^^q standard we aim at, be of an indigenous charac- 
ter ; or we shall be apt to produce what has been elsewhere term- 
ed, "a race of hybrids." For the bulk of our congregations, at 
the present stage of India's evangelization, I apprehend that a ve* 
ry humble standard will be not only sufficient, but preferable. But 
where a higher one is required — ^for the pastor of a more cultivated 
congregation, I would say — Let this be supplied, not, at present^ by 
establishing a Training Institution of a higher kind, but by select- 
ing such individuals from amongst our pastors, or those preparmg 
to be pastors, as evince a special fitness for higher training. A* 
mongst them, I doubt not, there will be found men, whose eamQst 
desire to become fully acquainted with the Scriptures at their ftmn- 
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tuin head, will urge them to acquire a knowledge of Ghreek and 
Hebrew ; and I think we should thankfiilly avail ourselyes of, and 
encourage all such, as far as we may have the means at command. 
But I think, at the same time, that this should only be done after 
they have undergone what I may call an indigenous training, and 
have been made thoroughly conversant with the Scriptures, and 
some branches at least of useful knowledge, in the vernacular. 

A further principle which I think it well to urge, is this, that Ori(>nt«i 
we neglect or overlook no class from amongst our Native brethren ; *•»'»«»«• 
and least of all, those classes, who have at present the most power* 
ful influence over their minds ; for as yet, I believe, that as a ge- 
neral rule, the missionary rather holds aloof from the learned class* 
es ; and where striking instances have occurred, of our converts 
maintaining, after their conversion, a position as men of oriental 
learning, — ( of whom I may adduce, as an instance, our excellent 
brother Goloknath, now present ; while Nehemiah, at Benares, af* 
fords an eminent example of the same ; and, I believe I may add, 
our excellent teacher in the Behli School, Bam Chandra,-^) I con- 
sider this to be in spite of tiie system we have generally adopted, 
cather than in consequence of it. 

It has long appeared to me, that there is a want of charity, as 
well as of wisdom, in the course pursued by our secular education- 
ists generally, of regarding the Native mind as a '* tabula rasa," — 
ignoring all the learning of the East as valueless, and commencing 
on a wholly new foundation ; the structure raised upon which is 
exceedingly ill adapted for amalgamation, in any shape, with the 
systems of learning, which are indigenous to the land. The con- 
sequenoe is, that the learned classes, as a body, have cordially re- 
ciprocated our contemptuous alienation, — they do not understand 
us; — and strange as it may sound to European ears, I assert it as a 
fact, that the Pundits of India generally, while they admit our 
skill in mechanism, and the arts of war, look upon us, in an intel- 
lectual point of view, with utter contempt, — ^regarding their own 
systems of mental philosophy as possessing a profundity, which we 
are totally unable to apprehend or to attain to. 

There are some few amongst us, who, from time to time, have 
adopted an opposite course, — such as the late true philanthropist, 
Mr. Lancelot Wilkinson, Political Agent at the Court of Bhopal ; and 
Pi*. BaUantyne, late Principal of the Benares College. They have 
drawn learned youths, and even Professors of Sanscrit learning, 
U> (liem,-r-have read with them their own books of mental and phy^ 
sical science, — ^have picked out whatever the? e is of truth in them. 
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( and thflirer is mudb o£ truth,) and kd. them on. froon thfenoe, hf 
regulav Btepe^ ta apprehend: th«. hi^er braAches of hvaan sciuifiei 
and philosophy. I have myself seen men of Eastern leamiag, thua 
rendered prostrate, aotos^^eak, before the acknowledged saperior 
force of European learning.; and at the same tune fired by an uitenae- 
desire of knowledge^ aecompained by an amount of huauUty, mo^ 
rarely evinced by these dassea, when trained only in iheur own 
schools. As a very remarkable instance of this I may mention 
B&pvL Deva Shistrl of the Benares' Colleg^ ; who, the papers state^ 
has. lately been excommunicated by hi& brethren,, for having expxes* 
sed sentiments of too liberal a character ; and who ia a man of moat 
accomplished mind, and most estimable character. 

These classes cannot, I believe»be readily reached by any other 
means than these, or others analogous to them.. Then surely it. 
is an error to disregard them ; — and from this error,. I would deaira 
to warn our Misaicmary Inrethren. It was remarked by Beh^i IM 
Singh at the Liverpool Conference, and remarked truly, that if 
we could only secure the hearts of the learned classes, we should 
secure the hearts of almost the entire population. Will it not 
then be wise, as well as just, in us, to devise some niche for them, 
in our schemes of evangelization ; and in forming our Native Pas- 
torate ? How this may in^ practice best~be done, I muat leave t^ 
others to determine; and content myself with urging on the con- 
sideration of those, who are competent to deal with details, the 
general principle which I have advocated above. 
Best mod* The Fourth branch of the subject, is the best mode qf tFaimm9 paft- 

f^iraining* tors for the work. The foregoing remarks, to some extent^ bear 
upon this question also, — on detaila I am not competent to enter; 
—and the only further remark I would offer is this, that judging 
not only from the general sentiment enunciated at the Liverpool 
Conference, but from the charact^risties; of human nature general^, 
the only really effective school for a pastor, is one of active emr 
ployment, in some department or other, of the sphere t& be ulti' 
mately allotted to him. As men of action, our pastors shoiskl be 
morally rchusi, — ^whether this be the result of spirituality only, or 
of spirituality combined with natural temperament; they slieiild 
feel that they have a warfare to wage with the spirits of diotoiessy 
and must put on the whole armour of God. They shoukl therefore 
I think, early be thrown on their own resourcea; and I wovid re- 
peat, that I place this elem^ii— -of pecsoaial energy and oarnetteaK* 
so infinitely above all inieJIectnal. acquireiicb^ts of every kiiwk m 
to be beyond all comparison with them. ■.- ^ 
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Fifthly, — It only remains for me to remark, on the most judi- paaten 
cious way of providing for the support of pastors. It was a profound jjjj^ji 
remark of Bishop Butler, that ** passive impressions, often repeated, 
gradually lose all their force." And there can be no doubt that action, 
of some kind, is indispensable to sustained and progressive vitality. 
Next to personal participation in the work of the Church, there is 
probably no form of action so suitable for a congregation, and so Cbi«Ay by 
adapted for continuous and general application, as contributing necatioai. 
towards the support of their pastor ; and towards the cost of the 
efforts in which he may be engaged, or interested, for the carrying 
on the work of the Lord, — ^whether amongst themselves, or amongst 
others. It serves as a test of their sincerity and zeal ; and, at the 
same time, acts as a stimulus to continued and increasing exertion. 
It has been found, that even children of the ragged schools begin 
to take an interest in Mission work, when once persuaded to con- 
tribute to it, — as this gives them (to use their own expression) "a 
share in the concern.'' And I believe, that in churches gathered 
from amongst the heathen, an increase of spirituality has always 
occurred, when they have undertaken to support their own paa< 
tors. This has eminently been the case, it is said, of late years, 
in Sierra Leone ; the Bishop of which place remarks ; ** If we expect 
to see the Gospel and the love of Gk>d filling the hearts of the 
people, we must endeavour, on the spot, to establish a self-support* 
ing Native Ministry.*' 

Where the means of the chitrch are small, it may be necessary small 
to supplement them ; but so far from advocating a high rate of sala- ••*«*«• 
ry, lest the candidates should be drawn away to other employments, 
I would rather see a low scale of emoluments adhered to, as a test 
of sincerity. What we require in our Native Pastors, is, that they 
accept and desire the office, out of love to the Saviour, and a de- 
sire to save souls. Such men, there is no reason to fear, will be 
drawn away from it, by a desire for gain ; and, however difficult it 
may be to find such, I do not not think it would be wise in us to 
adopt any measure, which might tend to introduce wolves into the 
the fold; or to keep them there, should they once have found an 
entrance. It is difficult enough for us to penetrate into the hearts 
<fli men ; let us not artificially create additional dif&culties, by ren- 
dering the post of pastor attractive to wordly-minded men. 

In conclusion, I would observe, that it appears to me essential, Faftors 
in the present state of this land, that our pastors should also re- Jj^'J*^ 
sard themselves as missidnaries. In more advanced Christiim as miHioii** 
countries, it may be advisable to discriminate between the pastor 
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A&d the inissionifcry ; but I much doubt if it be posfiible. Of, ht ill 
eyeuts, expedient, to do bo here. The spirit of the eyangelist 
and the pastor should be the same; and I think that every pastor 
phould occasionally be employed in mission work. I speak with 
diffidence, howev^ on this, and many other points; and I can 
only hope and pray, that something, here and there, of what I have 
essayed to address to you, may be blessed to the furtherance of 
^od'9 eause^ 


TheCHAiniCAN then called upon the Rev. B. Bruce, who, in the 
absence of the Author, read the following essay: 

ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 
Essay by thb Rev. T. V. Frbkoh, M, A. 


I muat begin by e:tpffefl8ing my regrets to the members of the 
CIcAfegrenc^ that a lengthened ikttack of fever, accompanied with 
necking headaches, has quite prevented tne from drawing up a lu- 
eid and methodical statement of my views, on the question of the 
Native Pastorate. Such as they are, I send them, in oompHance 
with the brotherly request of the Missionary Committee, that I 
should famish the Conference with a paper for one of their meet- 
ings. I could not neglect sueh a request without implied dis* 
lespect. 
Fsorg 1. In turning my thoughts more particularly to the Native Pitf- 

•samp e. torate, I have been led to dwell on the very aflPectittg and instruct 
ttve intercourse which St. Paul had with the ministers and elders 
of hiflf Native §o<^8. Few parts of the history and labours of the 
Oreat Apostle supi^y us with more perfect models of missionary 
ediperience* From the address, fbr instance, to the elders of Mi- 
letufl and Ephesua, we gather how incessant, fiill, fiuthfiil, w^re the 
instructions he had delivered them ! How solemn the warnings 
by which he had admonashed them of false teachevs, that were 
lying in wait to rend and subvert the sottLs of their flocks! How 
confidently could he call upon them to bear witness of the u»q[>ar- 
ing and unswerving devotednets, with which he had spent those 
yef«s going in and out among them, and of the holy nsk^ consistent 
walk he had maintained ! Theg^' had seen his teoss, his temptar 
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tiofHB, afflictions, distresses ; as he says to Timothy, on another odea* 
sion: "Thou hast fully known my doctrine, maimer of life, pur- 
pose, patience, charity, persecutions, &c. &c. ; what pers6etttit>na 
I endured: but out of them Idl the Lord deUTered ine." (2 Tlzll. 
iii. 10, 11. ) 

This reminds us, that in dealing with our Native ministerd, 
the first and chiefest matter of all is that we be able, with humble 
truthfulness, to appeal to the Searcher of hearts, that we haVe 
sought to be painchtaking, affectionate^ well instructed teachers.^^ 
ihatwehaye been very watchful, tender, discrimihating in o«f 
conduct towards them, — ^that we have been, aa far as in us lay, ht 
our mMan drclea, in our homes, in our personal religion^ eauanpleir of a 
heavenly and godly walk — warring a good warfiure with the oormp- 
tiotts io which they knew us, as well as themiselves, to be lidibU'i 
and proofb of which, it is to be feared, they will hive dkieolpered 
. in their daily and hourly intercourse with us. 

2. We observe, too, how St. Paul made it his priftcij^le^ in a very 
marked manner, to put his Native candidates forward,--«thotougb- 
ly to support them as far as he could. We do not see him to be 
always interposing, so as to enforce his own pre-eminence, but 
rather placing himself in the back ground ; — that the ministry to 
which they had been advanced, might be left to have its ftdl weightb* 
and work out its own fruit; — ^that the new Christian Ministet 
might learn self-action, and not be, at each fresh emergency, re* 
turning to shield himself behind Apostolic responsibility. Suoh, 
we see, was his course in reference to Timothy, Tychicus, Epo- 
phroditus, Epaphras. We see beaatifully evidenced, in these and 
others, the care he takes to strengthen the bond 6f love and esteem 
between the minister and the flock,— *oommending the one Uf 
the other, that the respect and attachment might be felt mutual- 
ly to rest on solid grounds of attachment. But I must not pur- 
sue this part of the subject further. In the few remaining remarks p|^^ ^ ^i^^ 
I have to offer, I shall try to answer, to the best of my judgmenty £M«y- 

a few simple questions: (1) what causes constitute the main 
value of the Native Pastorate ? ( 2 ) what are the best means of 
training Native Pastors ? ( 3 ) what is the best mode of supporting 
tiiem ? — and end with one or two conclusions^^ to which we may be 
led firom this brief review of the subject. 

3. We shall all agree, I think, that each new, weU-trained,* N«tire 
faithful Native Pastor, is a real step in advance towards the time, ^***?'**"* ^ 
when here> as in New Zealand and Sierra Leone, little room shaU 

be left for the European Missionary beyond the Training Colleges 
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for School-masters and Candidates for Orders. It is a fresh root 
struck ont by the Church of Christ into the virgin soil of India, — a 
fresh and incontroyertible disproof of the assertion, that the Gos- 
pel is essentially an exotic. It confers an honourable and most 
real badge of distinction on the marked man — whether he be a 
laborious student, zealous reader and preacher, or highly esteemed 
head-man of a Tillage, gifted with helps and governments; — ^it 
brings fresh views of Native thought to bear on Christian truth. 
Were it only for these and other such reasons, we might say that 
the amount of time and labour, spent in the training of a class of 
Native agents, cannot be measured against the solid fruits which 
may be reasonably anticipated. 
Trftinini^ 4. But besides this, to the Missionary himself the training of 

JS^w^^ his Native ministers is, incidentally, one of the most helpful and 
inf • stimulating of his labours, as leading him to a higher and more 

comprehensive class of studies. If he is jealous over the charac- 
ter and standard of the Native Pastorate, he is jealous over hmself; 
lest, through listlessness of habit he adopt an irregular and de- 
sultory method of teaching,-^lest, through want of careful and 
ever-progressive self-improvement, he exercise too little discrimi- 
nation in his choice of subjects, — ^lest, through these and other like 
causes, he fail to lead on the candidates for the ministry to greater 
ripeness in the truth, and to a more orderly, intelligent, compre- 
hensive method of imparting the doctrines of the Word; which, 
again, is closely connected with that aptness to teach, and those 
gifts of government, which he will desire them to possess, and 
without which they will have but little independent action and 
influence over their brethren ; and their ministry will be rendered 
in a large measure impotent, — exhibiting all the difference between 
the crutch on which another leans, and the self-originated, enei^ 
getic steps of the living man. From the same feeling, the mis- 
sionary father will try to set before his son in the faith, scenes in 
which he may be placed, where he will seldom have a superior 
teacher's arm to lean upon : he will lead him therefore to seek, by 
prayerfully digesting and combining in one the whole circle of 
Divine truth, to be prepared to exercise a sound Christian judg- 
ment upon a great variety of questions, which will be liable to per- 
plex him, and cause him painful self-distrust, if he have not 
thought upon them, and, in principle at least, resolved them. 

If it be most desirable that our students for the ministry be 
such, a fardori how much more incumbent is it upon him who dis- 
eharges the solemn office of trainer or teaeherf that he realize pre- 
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eminenihfy in Jdmseif, the character of the scribe instructed unto the 
Kingdom of Heaven—" the householder that brings forth out of 
his treasures things new and old ! " Viewed in this light, is not 
the preparation of the Native brother for the ministry calculated 
to be a helpful, and stimulating branch of labour ? — ^for, let us con- 
sider further, — 

5. Do we not always find it advantageous, to bring our efforts Cnneentratod 
to a definite point — ^to concentrate the forces of our mind, upon 
one focus, instead of frittering them away in too expansive and 
diffusive an outlay ? And do we not, in the pains-taking preparation 
even of one or two candidates, ensure, as far as may be, some solid 
residue, and reliable result, of our pains — reeuU to our own minds 
and hearts at least, if not to the student or students we had care 
of ? It ifi, doubtless, a matter of thankfulness to be able to point to 
a district of 10 or 20 miles square, through the length and breadth 
of which the Gospel has been witnessed to by us : but is it not as 
much, or even more, if^ through God's grace, there be one who has 
shared our constant close instructions, and into whose thoughts 
our own have been transfused, in the patient communication of 
loving counsels, and holy hopes, and fervent united prayer for the 
influences of the Blessed Spirit ? Might it not so happen, in God's 
providence, that this one gathering would exceed, in value of the 
fruit, aU our scatterings ? And therefore there could be few holier 
and worthier aspirations of a Christian Mis^onary, I believe, than 
that he might be the means of bringing forward and training, ' 
step by step, though it were but two Native Evangelists, on whom 
were printed deeply the marks of the Lord Jesus, — ^partly from the 
reflection on them of the Missionary's own life, character, and 
ministry ; but yet more by his having unceasingly urged it upon 
them, to dwell much on the glory of God as shown in the face of 
Jesus Christ. My good old friend Paul, at Meerut, who was chief- Instancei. 
ly trained by the lamented Rev. E. Lamb, breathes, in his lan- 
guage and writings, this spirit of ardent affection to the Saviour, and 
seems unable to repress the flow of hie heart's happy expression 
of the glorious excellencies of the Lord Jesus. I might mention 
one other such, Daniel Paul, lately called to his rest and reward, 
from: our Tinnevelly Mission. "I cannot tell you," writes Mr. 
Thomas, "how much I feel the loss of my dear friend. His affec- 
tion, simplicity, honesty, and straight-forwardness, his amazing 
pulpit abilities, and profound humility withal, endear him to me 
beyond all I can describe. The last sermon I heard from him 
was, without exception, the greatest sermon I ever heard. ' Enr 
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thtrinff the eroas, duprnng the shame,' Never did I hear Christ so 
exalted by human tongue : the effect was perfectly overwhelming/' 
You will excuse me, dear brethren, for making allusion to an- 
other case which I cannot help watching with great interest — Hie 
case of a young man, who, for about a year, was brought into con- 
nection with Mr. Shackell and myself at Agra. Just four years 
ago, he stood out manfully from among his school-fellows, of whom 
he was the first at the Agra College, and espoused openly the cause 
of Christ by receiving baptism. The Bishop of Calcutta and others 
have dwelt on his great attainments in mathematical and other 
learning, but more particularly on his very clear and profound 
knowledge of St. Paul's Epistles. With a remarkably intelligent, 
acute, and inquiring mind, he has received the Gospel as a little 
child ; God's testimonies seem all plain and right to him. Ther 
richness of Gospel hopes and promises seems to make an open path 
for him, through the tangled mazes of difficulty and doubt wbere 
so many stumble. He has studied Greek and Hebrew to a consi- 
derable extent, at Bishop's College, besides Sanscrit ; also Church 
History in Neander ; — Pearson, Butler, and various other Theologi- 
cal Works. He hopes to be ordained in March for the Delhi Mis- 
sion. 

— . 6. And these instances introduce us to the question of the 

Two claaiei • ^ 

iraimng of candidates for the Indian Pastorate. They serve to il- 
lustrate the two classes of Christian Ministers, which, working 
side by side, bid fair to be mutually supplementary to the edifying 
of the Church. The one class consists of those who have receired 
a more finished education in our colleges, and who, to a more 
complete range of English Theology, have added the knowledge 
of one of the original languages of Holy Scripture. In these 
cases the convert from Mahomedanism is naturally much attracted 
towards the Hebrew, as more congenial to his own cdassics: the 
Hindoo, in like manner, to the Greek ; the affinity of which he is 
soon led to trace with the Sanscrit and its derivated tongues. This 
preference of language is, however, more decided, and is of nnore 
practical value, in the case of the Mahomedan ; who, by a very 
short study, seems capable of adding the knowledge of Hebrew to 
that of Arabic. 

Valuable as this class of labourers are, still none seem to have 
endeared themselves more to the Missionaries by their cordial and 
brotherly co-operation, than those few, who, late in life^ and ^ter 
large experience of the existing spirit, principles, and practioes of 
false religions, have been brought to give their whole hearts to the 
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Lord ; and who teach the Gospel, not because it has been taught 
to them, but because it has become a part of themselves, and they 
hare tasted that the Lord is gracious. These we may not, perhaps, 
find deep in the ancient classics of their country ; nor yet capable 
of acquiring the Christian classical tongues: there will be some- 
thing, too, of the crudenesses of the old stock about them ; but 
grafted afresh from the Christian vine, theirs will often be a steady 
growth into Christ : the juices will be at once fruitful and generous, 
as of an indigenous tree, while the fruit will testify to the mellow- 
ing and refining influences of Divine Grace: — and they make some 
of our best Native ministers. 

7. It is, of course, impossible to lay down strictly a standard Prr*parBtiofi 
of knowledge and competency for our candidates for the ministry, jglry,* "*"' 
or to fix upon any one method of teaching. My own strong 

THsh haa been to combine the systematic class lecture with the 
travelling lecture — a regular course of instruction in the class 
room at given seasons,~*but this again submitted to the test of 
experience daily gained under the Missionary's own eye, as well 
as in offices of trust and responsibility, such as exercise the stu- 
dent's own unassisted resources. For the systematic class leo^ 
tore the hot weather supplies invaluable leisure* It might seem, 
too, that central Theological Colleges, under the direetion and 
instruction of those who in early youth were best trained in 
Theology, and who possess the other requisite qualifications, would 
best realize the idea of a well prepared Pastorate. But the idea is 
commonly not received with favour among the Missionaries : those ' 
of ea<^ station, — sometimes individuals in each station, — pre- 
ferring their particular independent course in regard to their 
cateohists. 

8. The nature of the w<»rke to be studied will also commend ib- Works to be 
self variously to different bodies. The most popular among the ^^ * 
Chrisiians themselves, I have found to be the missionary and apo- 
logetic works of the early Fathers ; such, for instance, as detail 

the first efiBects of the Gospel in the world, the strangeness and 
joyfdl surprise of the impression it produced, as it went on wol^k- 
ing its way, and subduing hearts, evolving new truths and aspects 
6f truth, seen now on ftlis side, now on that, as it had to face 80xn« 
nem fo^, or was put in some iiew position^ and had to embrace 
aomd ndw delation of the many relations it was suddenly called td 
sustain towards the world, the state, society, the itoiily ; Afid all 
iJitiB detailed with a freshness, and Originality, and artlessaes^ 
which leave no doujbt on your mind, that you ha^ a page ^ real 
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life open before you ; a bit of the very heart and nature of man, 
such as he is always and everywhere. I have been so often charm- 
ed and refreshed by it myself, that I wonder not if the Natiye 
Christian be so likewise. I may mention Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Eusebius, Justin Martyr, IrensBus, parts of Augustine. Then I 
may be forgiven for alluding to our great English authorities — 
Hooker, Butler, Pearson, HartweU Home: — Hooker, valued for 
its strong, compact, comprehensive, but brief summary of the 
loftiest mysteries of faith: Pearson, delighted in for its analysis 
of proof, so precise and logical, as almost to serve the purpose of a 
memoria technica, to students of treacherous recollections: and 
the rest, too well known to require mention ; but which I have 
proved in actual use, and have found sterling: Neander's Church 
History, always added, as a storehouse of argument for almost 
every form of controversy in which Christianity has been assailed, 
as well as containing a mass of missionary information, &om the 
early churches and middle ages. President Edwards' History of 
Bedemption I have found a choice class-book ; and his Propheti- 
cal Course may well be carried into further extension, with the aid 
of the new edition, just appearing, of Elliott's Horae Apocalyp- 
ticae. Charnock and Goodwin will be known to many of us as 
treating with no less strict logical method, and forcible language, 
than deep spirituality, the leading doctrines of Christ. 

Birks and Ellicott on the Gospels are great books in England. 
The latter I know: it is peculiarly valuable as a summary of objee^ 
tions and refutations. 

Such a course can hardly fail fo be enlarging and infomung 
to the mind, as well as to opett bright and glorious glimpses into 
the prophetic future. The illustrations in Elliott's great work 
' would fix the most memorable' epochs of history, and crises of 
prophecy on the mind of the earnest student ; whom we will - sup- 
pose that his missionary teacher has imbued and animated with 
his own thirst of Divine truth, and taught to count all labour 
light, which may qualify him to discharge m9re ably, and with* bet- 
ter proved weapons, the office of a good soldier of Jesus Christ, 
Librarief. 9. Valuable as text books are, as helps, we shall probably 

agree in thinking it an indispensable requisite, in each central 
mission station at least, that there should be as eompleUr a Hbrary, 
as possible, of sound Divines and Theologians. Thiis the best^ or 
the best attainable, authorities would be accessible to the mission- 
ary lecturer, as each great doctrine came afresh under discusedbn 
or illustration: and he would have it in his power to impart a 
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fireshness, and riohness,. and completenesa^ to his tkoughts and 

language, which would »ai8« the lecture far above the mere meagre 

$keletoii, and dry scheme of formularies. It appears to me a 

matter of imperative concern, as bearing on our duties towards the 

future STative pastors of India, that we give ourselves no rest, im- 

til libraries, of the complete and substantial kind noticed above, 

be formed in our leading stations. 

10. The plan suggested seems, it is true, a laborious one: but Nattre eon. 

how little can any of us toll, brethren beloved iu the Lord, but ][*'fa»t ■» ' 

that that one candidate, if it be S0» OD whom we spent siich toil, lor potsibir, r»- 

place p.uro- 

whose sake w^ were »ver storing up patienlily fresh stores of heav- penn mit- 
«nly wisdom, ms-y become, long after we are passed away, a cen- •»•"»"••• 
tre of Christian light and action to myriads yet unborn ; at whose 
mouth they may seek the law, as the messenger of the Lord of 
Hosts I Qh«. if it be, to present appearance, a small and unremune- 
rative effort, there is no truer and deeper work than that anyi* 
where ; none more essentially Apostolic I Let no feared complica- 
tion of relations, between the Native and European labourer, for a 
moment repress our ardour, in preparing our best converts to tfJce 
the foremost places ; that the Foreigu Mission may set evep in its 
forefront that which ( ere its own end is answered ), must suKlceed 
and supplant it-r-the home-rooted and self-reliant church I I 
quite believe that there is a growing readiness amongst us to see 
Natives occupying our places, as pastors of congregations, and 
laxgelf sharing our influence over the Native flocks. In times 
goi^e by-^times from which we are but barely emerging, there was 
»^ ijl-coocealed jealousy of admitting the Native to ^ ley^l with 
tt^ European and Amterican Missipuaiy. It was felt hsffd to raise 
^k^ to a parall^ platlorm with ourselves. These was too much of 
the hakim feehng-r^n unwilliiigness to make a breach into the 
^rivilege4 circle — ^to recognize the whole truth, with its conse- 
quences, that "tn Jesus Christf ther^ is nekhef JHewnor Greek.*' Suc)| 
» feeing, whereby the foreign misedonary is tempted to set bim^ 
«elf exk a pedestal of lofty isolation, is not only destructive qf the 
very essence of missionary progress, but arises from misconcep- 
tions of the very rudimients of the ^pspel. Partly from an ii)i- 
proved feeling on this subject, self-si^snxag in our missions, an4 
.partly from strong influences brought to bear on us from the 
churches Q»t home, we are prepared and pledged — I think I may 
'say — ^to do our utmost, to put every practicable facility within reach 
:Kfi our advanced theological students and catechists; and with 
rhonest good-will to help them to occupy a higher position in our 
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<vnU «Abo 'teiftd to mcreMe the Belf>respeet of the members of tlmr 
floeis^ ; ^ho will cotmt tfaem8elv<es honoured in ikmr honour, and 
iMlramoed in ikdr ftckcuieementf ^ Epapkn»-^who is om or tov/' Cc4, 
i^'. The fkot o^ being able to point to such an onetn a oongregation^ 
whose exemplary oourse of eervioe has rabed him' to dastinetion, 
eminently suggests and provokes to eustained progress-*heaiie»' 
wards, and 0odwards. 
Sappori pf 11. A tew Words on the mtppart of Natire pastors. There will 

P^*^'* be little or ao praetioal diAeuity, in the case of those pastors who 
have had their training in our advanced English sehods ; as tfa« 
oombined wodk of teaching and preaching will, in their oaae, bo 
«iiifficie»dy rennmeratiTe. Jn regard to those without English 
education, and appointed to minister to the poorer Native Chria- 
4ian coagre^atiozus, most of -as are agreed, I think,, that the e^f* 
-suppoitiivg principle should be adopted^ and dev^oped &om tb^ 
▼ory first. It is but i^arely,. ( it is true, ) that anything Uke Ml ad^ 
i^oate provision for the minister caa be looked for, far ^preaeot^ 
out of the precarious offerings and contributions of the Native 
flodu. Yet appeal for help to the Par^it Society is bod& wrong 
In principle, ai;id lik^y to become a source of ultimate alienation ;-*«• 
-hopes being awakened of boundless supplies which n»ust be soooor 
<et later disappeicited. There is no reason, on the other hand, whjf 
iChristiftti firiends. Native and. European, in this country, shouUl 
not eontribute to the general purpose of the support of Native 
«tiiiflf#ierB. We have started a fund on* this principle ix^ the Church 
of Engkiid, in memory of Bishop Wilson 4 which bids Mr, (the 
Venerable Archdeacon beaiis me out in saying, ) to be of grei^ 
service in supplementing^--the scanty > ik may be, bi%t — konsst efforts 
of poor Native churehes to provide a decent sustenance for their 
fntnisters. A grant is never to be made, except upon the basis of 
a eontribution already guaranteed on the part of the people. 
About 27^000 nqpees have been raised. This ii but a nucleus, 
about which much larger funds, when needed, will afonmnlate 
•^eniselvAs, I trust. There are some friends in England, 'who ^Boel 
pecuhacly drawn towards this special mode of disposal lof ^eir 
Bavii^&»r India. The plao and rules of this Calcutta Fund hsw.^ 
heeu .almost precisely imitated in Sierra Ijeone. It fMresuppoaep 
'titot the daims of tbe poonsat congre^tions, at eadh {^ven Urn/t, 
ans had :regani tot; and that thrijTing oongnegatioiw gmdui^lf 
ralsem the ^^bumL of ifcheir chiiaBS upon it §gMt an anniial ;gxant. The 
idea is just to .give such measiire .of hedp and jmoovuBgeBQiMtt ae 
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ftbsU iiimiHiaU, wUdiout su|>«P9ttdii»g, of pavalyniig, iiulep^ident 

Finally, the question tiedma to resolye itself practically into this, Q\y^ them 
for most of us, — Do I lay it up among my carefi:^y treasured ob- ^^ Aocka. 
jects for the future, liiat, if compelled, for ^ presmU, to add to my 
other burdens the pastorate of a Kative flock, I wiU watch th0 
earliest opportunity of safely retiring from it, and sUrrendariag 
it into the hands of those on whom it naturally deiFoltes^ in: each 
new Christian church, and whose office I should be justly ohargd* 
sJ>lfe with usurping, should I merge my proper office of evangelist 
In, that of the pastor ? And even, supposing that my Native fl^ek 
should bear the change with reluctance^ in the first instoaoe, ( as 
wasi the coie lately in AJIahabad; though the oong^egation enttfoly 
came round after a little explanation from the ArohdeacQu and 
others,) — supposing, too, that my own feelings be strongly enlisted 
on the side of occupying my own pulpit among the native flock, 
^fei am I prepared gradually, and as they can bear it, to point^ottt 
to them the reasons why it ia well for them» by degrees, to come fo 
look up t9 spiritual guides chosen from amongst themselves! 

JLre we ready, farther, to have a commoA understaadlng «n Idtis 
I^XHstj M Okidstiaa missieaaries; and to eomtspire to this end» by aU 
sneans that In us lie, to raise the number, influence, and standard of 
^teaching of our candidates for the Native ministry f It must be 
yet long, we fear, before the state of some of the Tinnevelly dia- 
iirietsbe attained among ourselves : hi reference to ^v^ch one of Tth m ^idl y ^ 
Idle writers in the ChtsFcK MMonary IntdUgeneer observed kit^! 
** Another observed note of progress is, that the Cateohist agency^ 
in its earliest conception little better than a make-«hift for the ab- 
sence of the Baropean missionary, to teach a &w seattwed inqidr- 
era, haa now ripesed — ^first, into an efficient machmery fbr the 
'Ovemi^t of impoutoni Christian congregations ; and then, iat^ a 
weH'Oodeced nursery for Christian ministers, from whieh a streaoi 
'Of pastors is flowing forth ; men who have piVLrefaased to tbemsei^iRi 
a good degree, and great bcddness,d^c. None of the larger missiiMM 
of the Society are without fruit of this kind/' In illustratioa of 
tiiis^ the Report of the Society for lS59'-60, records a feict ^t -wvtji 
marked and rare encouragement : ^ The ordination at Fenneiveilei 
waisi a happy day iot the church in Tinnevelly. Four native deacons 
were made presbyters, and eight catedrists admitted to the diaoi^^ 
JEUit^. I am sure every Christian heart m the province wiU eoho the 
vf ords with devotttest gratitude :--^he> Loord halh. done great thing* 
Hsi us, wlieveof w6 ara^^-'' " 
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The state of ihingB among us, alas, is far behind that described 
here ; and we are advocating no unadvised or unseemly haste. 
Undoubtedly there exists the necessity of great caution: but this 
cannot exonerjsite us from a plain duty, which follows the natural 
and universal nile of Christ's working in the edifying of His Chixrch, 
since Stis glorioUs ascension, and first distribution of gifts and offi- 
ces from the Throne. It is clearly essential to the strength and 
stability of the leading members of our flocks, that they be pTao> 
tised and exercised. Trust begets trustworthiness. It can scarce 
fiul but there should be feeUeness and want of stamina — a kind of 
untimely decrepitude, when any one generation of our Native 
churches reaches its measure of years, still leaning upon foreign 
props, contented to be acted for, thought and provided fbr ; in dan- 
ger of becoming a waning mission, rather than a Waxing churdi 1 - 
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The Chairman then invited discussion, by the members of the 
Conference, on the subject considered by the essayists. 

The Bev. J. Nswtok, — American Presbyterian Mission, Lahore, 
— oi>ened the discussion. He thought a Native pastorate was a thing 
of very great importance. We have hitherto been too backward 
in this matter ;^K;hiefiy, perhaps, because we have had an imprao'. 
ticable standard. 

The essays seem, in a measure, to confouftd two things, which, 
in reality are distinct from each other, — the office ci pastor, and 
that of evangelist: though one of them does, in the end, recognize 
the distinction. What Mr. McLeod says of the importance of 
oriental learning, refers, doubtless, to evangelists — ^not pastors; 
since, in the case of pastors, there could be no particular need, of 
it. But, even in respect to evangelists, the importance of such 
learning ought not to be exaggerated. Of the thirteen Apostles ap* 
pointed by our Lord, only one, so far as We know, was able to cope 
with the learned advocates of ancient heathenism, in the use of 
their own weapons. It is well, indeed, if we can secure, in some of. 
our Native evangelists, a most thorough education, in the learned 
languages and philosophy of the country ; but this should not be 
jiequired of o^, — ^nor even of many. 

As for pastors, I would take them, if possible, from among the 
people to whom they were expected to minister; and have th^xn- 
trained according to the necessities of each particular case. . The 
education required for this office should be chiefly Biblical ; and^ 
jhould be given through the vernaculars. ^ An English- eduorfioii.. 
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has a tettdeticy to anglicize the character of its subjecto; and bo, in 
a measure, to unfit them for that style of pastoral work, which is 
best adapted to an unsophisticated Native congregation. 

This method of providing pastors, besides having other advan- ' 
tages, would make the difficult matter of salary comparatively easy*. 

The Bev. Bobbrt Clark, — Church Missionary Society, Pesha* Rev. R. 
wur,— dwelt upon the necessity of teaching all otir Native brethren ^••^■*' 
self-reliance — ^throwing upon them the responsibility of providing Teach lelf- 
for the support of their pastors ; and upon the latter, the whole re»- 1^*'*^^^ 
ponsibility of the spiritual charge of their flocks. We should 
seek to impress upon the minds of both the pastor and his people, 
that every Christian is indeed his brother's keeper. 

The Bev. I. L. Havser, — American Methodist Episcopal Mi»- p^^, |, j^ 
Sion, B\jnour, — said: Mr. Chairman, I hope you will pardon BAOtsa. 
me for occupying a little of your time. Perhaps I may illustrate 
the idea I t^h to express, by a reference to my own district. 
I am 54 tniles from our nearest missionary. The district has 
an area of about 1,900 square miles; and contains nearly a a Mative 
million of people. There are a number of cities, each contain* V*^^^' , 
ing firom 5,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. The people are anxious 
to have schools ; and in several places are willing to pay nearly 
half 'the expense. My plan is to start a school in each of these 
places ; and also to have a cateclnst and preacher, in each of them. 
When itinerating, I could examine these schools, and see to the 
work of the catechists. Each of these stations would be a centre 
for its neighbourhood, where we would hope to raise up a church. 
As soon as there were two or three persons baptized at any one of 
these stations, 1 would encourage them to contribute for the sup- 
port of their preacher. I would have these teachers, catechists, 
and preachers, meet with me once a month at my station, to give 
in their reports — to be examined in a course of studies — and to 
have a general prayer meeting, and such other services as we might 
choose. 1 do not approve of several missionaries and catechists 
remaining at one station. Let us teach our Native brethren to 
stand alone. They may fail, time after time: but we are to bear 
with them. When a mother wishes her child to walk, she does 
not continue to carry it, but allows it to stumble, and get up again. 
Let us endeavour to overcome the difficulties, and success will 
crown our effi>rts. 

' The Bev. J. Barton,— Church Missionary Society, Agra,— ^^^ ^^ 
thought, that the distinction which Mr. Newton had make, between Barto*. 
Iftie office of aNative pastor, and a Native missionary— ^r evangelist, 
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bUtiBction waa one ef tvry sreftt impertaBC^. He Wfttf tory £^ftd to> fia4 tlMit 
paltml aod ^^ views of WEUd SO ezpeorieuced as Mr. K««rton, so entirely ae^cwdr 

•^*>S*^i»(ic ed with the soBtimentB- he had heard expressed by other ^mpesir 

offices* 

. enced missionaries^ in the KorthWestProvincesy who had. been twen- 
ty-five, and thirty years in the field. He hiid hiusel£ been brought 
into contact with some of ow Native pastors in North India. He 
was inclined to doubt whethec th« tin^ had yet arrived, for th^ 
appmntment of Native pastoors, properly so called. It waa tha 
feeling, he believed,, of all. his older and more eixperiieaifted, miawQ»'> 
ary brethren, that we were> eve& now, only breaking uroisnd, as i^ 

Too toon to were» in North India. Ho thought that 9k Native past^wate. oouki not 

Msiurfr ^ created, so to e^fieak, by any E^stem of trainings so long aawe had 
noi the right material to* work upooi at tho outset. It must come 
£ronL the spontaneoua growth of the Stiver church itself.. All th^ 
Native pastors^ so far as he was able to gather, in the North. West 
Provinces, had, almost without exception,, proved unsattsfa^etory ;, 
that is, so far ae the fulfilment of their strictly pastoral dntiet 
was concerned.. One to whom reference had been made in. one of 

Ad imisflCM. ^^ essays — the pastor of the Native Christian colony in theBehsa 
Doon,. had been converted from Miihomedanism, at a mature age. 
Hr. Barton believed Mr. French's high opinion of him, as tai^m^ 
tuality, and. abiliiy as an evangelist, to* be ftdly deserved^ bu^har 
had good reason to doubt his efficiency as a pastor. SLe waa too^ 
fjEur removed, in habits and feelings, from his people^— ^who were 
simple agricttlturista. Added to this, he had been unable ta bring 
his wife over with him ; and was consequently obliged to lire in a 
state of forced celibaey, — ^a great drawbaek, as experience had 
shown, to his usefulness and influence as a pastor. Another Na> 
tive pastor, with whom he was acquainted,. thoug}i baptiied ii^ 
childhood, had received so European an education^ and beoome so 
Europeanized in hia habits and tastes, that he was practically for* 
ther removed from his congregation, than the missionary himselfl 
He (Mr. Barton) wsjb not opposed to educating a Native pastor* A 
pastor ought, undoubtedly,, to be intellectually superior to his qon^ 
negation, as at home ; — but in habits and mode of Uving^ he ou^^ 
not to be separated too far from them. Experience seexaed te 
show, that we must look for our Native pastors feomt the uemd ge» 
pesation of Christians-^^ot from the Jket^^9'nd that converta front 
heathenism, admirably adapted as they were for eirangelis^ts, aad 
weU ^rorthy of the hig^eotiutellectual training, ip tha# oapjafsity, 
i^ouLi not, exc^t in very" special eases^ be placv^ in sole p sB t g w i 
<?harge of Native Christian oexiKxittnitieg. He tdnOT^t^aomie nu*- 
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noiurifis w«ire too preoipiiafte in throwing off tha bnrdm of ihm . '^ 

pastorid ekaxge of Natire OhriBtiuui ifrom HSmox trnn abouldeEs, up* 
en any xme vrham ihey coxdd find io take it; as tliongh, when a 
convert was onice admitted into th« visible t:ii»roh, he was thence- 
forth to be left to himself. Doubtless the f>a8to]Mil charge of l^a- 
tlr« Chrisdaais hioeidered a missionary in his evai^elistic lalboiirs 
among the heatjMn,^'««t](l:l, if we hoped to aee a liEattTe church in 
Xndid, he 4M. >not see how ^tliis could be effected withont yeaxs of. 
prayerfal, eaitiiest llabocir, en the part of missionaries, in the spirit- 
ual buildinig ^> and ooneoUdatiBg of the IflfiybiFe Christians. Whi^ 
we ^wanted was ih«t a missionary, ( as Mr. Frendi has said, ) should 
^ans^ase his own spiri/t into his NtutiTe helpers; and this oouldon* 
ly be the (result of years of patient, careful traimng. 

He doubted the expediency of Trsmmg Institntions; at least Traialnf 
in the infancy of the Natire ichuroh. ^en in training schoolmas- liwtUuuoafc, 
ters, -the experience of traonmg institutions in Becigal had not been 
favourable. iSe thought that we often attached too mudi impor* 
tanoe to the ^paere ^external machinery of missions^ and p]^ed 
too much -reliance upon bricks and mortaa^ In Tinnev^ly tha 
necessity of training institotioas for aebaolaiaeters, <:»techists« 
and pastors, was only felt when the Natire chufch had atiwned to 
such dimensions, that eyery missionary, almost, had his own train<' 
ing class of young men. The training institution thus met a de- 
mand which had been long felt, — it ^d not c»reate the trainin|( 
glasses, but they cheated it. Mr. Bomwetsch, in Bengal, had had a 
number of young men under his immediate training as schoolmasr 
ters, for some years before a training insrtitution, as a distinct branch 
of the missionary machinery, was set on foot. These young men, aj^ 
most without exception, tnrned out well; aad were thought supen<Hr 
to those who were laftex wards syst^Enatically tirained in the instii^ticM^ 
kself. That institution had since collapsed altogether. Poubtles^ 
other deteriorating causes had been at work also,-^«till he thought Santipnra 
the Sajtttipore Training Institution was a warning to those who **■*"""*"• 
thonght that nothing could bedone without the external machinery :; 
and attached mone importance to the name, than to the thing itaelf. 

With regard to .the Wac&m, and means of wpp^ti, of Al^Bildv^ pn^^^ 
pastor, he wosildme.ntieathat M^. H<3dmle of Meerut, who had under ■hviiW k^ 
his eaie no less than six distinct Christian congregatk>9s^ wius strong- the mkW ^ 
ly of <^4>pini(Hi,thfktthepastor ethould beeelected from themiidstof i^e^^«¥wrf* 
ihe-poopl^ thfemselTes ; and he had now such ^ young man in 
litiew, in^me^f the last fermed congregattons,--^be «on of a Ohns- 
liaa-^«.ndftupenor, inteliectualiy, to the rest of the oongregation ; 
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while, at the same time, he lived among them ; — and, m ordeor 
to establish a right principle from the first, he had marked out a 
plot of groiUMl in the colony, to be cultiyated by aU the €hristiaB» 
in, common; the produce of which was to go to the pastorate fund.- 

€bL It Maclaoan said : — ^Mr. Newton has ezpsressed the opin* 
ion, that for the pastor of a Native congregation, it woi:dd be best 
to select a person from among the people of the congregation itself; 
in. order that there may be, as much as possible, community of 
feeling between the pastor and his flock ; which is not the case, 
when a pastor is appointed who stands upon a higher level than 
his congregation ; — and Mr. Barton has given some illustrations, 
conflrmatory of tiiese views, — ^instances in which Native congrega- 
tions have felt ^emselves at too great i^ distance from their pastor — 
too intich shut off from his sympsbtky and kelp, by reason of his 
occupying a position so much above them. 

it is, I think, open to question, whether it skoii^d be concluded 
fromr these- illustrations, that this is a necessary consequence of 
having pastors holding an intellectual and social position much 
above that of their congregations. It appears possible, that the re* 
suit, in the instances mentioned, may be due to personal causes 
in the- individual pastors referred to; and that we should not come 
to> the general conclusionv that it is a ]:9istake to have Native pas* 
tor&of a higher class than their congregations. It is, on the contrar 
Xy, I consider, importajtit that the Native pastors should be men. of 
position, powers, and attainments, much above the people they 
are to lead and teach. It is diesirable, that the people should ba 
able to look up to them. And, in addition to other reasons, there 
must often arise, especially among young congregations of Native 
converts, questions and difficulties, with which a pastoiH whotis outt 
of themselves, is not fitted to cope, and which require the judg- 
ment and guidance of a man of altogethcF superior stamp to the 
bulk of the congregations themselves. 

The I^v. J. M. Brown, — ChiBrcb Missionary Society, ¥mritsajr,^-r 
said : lir . McLeod's essay is full of most valuable thoughts. The sub- 
ject is one which, as segards the Punjab, demands a larger share of 
attention than has yet been bestowed upon it. It has been ur^ed, 
that the spiritual element is the only necessity required, in those 
whom we appoint as Native pastors. Most certainly it is an abso- 
lute, but, at the same time, scarcely the only requirement we should 
look for : — other requirements are absolute too ; if our pastors are 
to be " all things to all men.'' — ^Possibly some cases of failure may 
arise from not allowing our Native brethren to trust mcqre to tirair 
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pBfttor; io that oftai, frcrm the eomiaeneoiiMat of th«ir Ohrlititti 
doune, they sekiom contemplate such a sphere of lueliiltiesfik II 
li true, that many* if not most of these^ might not be of the ti^t 
Btuaep tor the work; but etill the fnet remflin». In refer^ioe to 
the etaseof derotees to which Mr. lioLeod alhided, asoontammg 
itieikreMLy formed Ibr the work, I may remind the GonlbrMice of 
Bamaya, at Eafiares, who wae onee a most influential m^nhftf of RaoHurs. 
thiB class ; and who is now doing a great work, at a Chtistiasi mhye* 

Much has been said ab<mt ** bricks and mortar: ''-^-Mid few aire 
less ^endly to l^em than myself: still, in training up Native eran* 
gelists and pastors, we must have some place to p«it them, in order 
that ^ey may aiwsys be under the missionary's eye. Perhaps one of 
titee best methods for training them, is to take them oontinually Tbobesc waj 
hat on itiUOTatton^toars^ lliere th^ will see what wffk is ; and payors!"' 
tfaete We can see, better than anywhere else, what sort of <9^Nff 
they are. We are thus able to get a thorough knowledge of their 
d^olSt M well as appreciate their aeaL Itinera(£ag wUl help to 
make our evangelists ; and evangelists will make our pastors. Yet 
if OB our return we allow ilkem to be dispersed, more harm than 
goodwill firequontly ensue. We do requhre some place to lodge tikem 
in..^And whilst, if it can be done, our evangelists should be un* Ertoi^eiiiii 
married, it is of absolute importance that our paetor$ should be utmlrritd: 
married* I do not ttdotk any Native who has ohayge of a eongrega* P^^^^!^ 
tton, Aoi]ddl be idlowed to retnein ttnmarried.-^To meet the want ""^^ 
already alluded to, xoight we not have a Normal School and Train* Normal 
lag CMlege, for tibe PuDJab,-«-at Umrltaar or elsewhere. I svf a j!^^^} ^^ 
Normal School^ because, by having this, we might without any in« CoUeso, 
teittiOtt to ** chu^cMfy them, persuade our Presbyterian brethren 
tp join iiB« l^ey ootdd send ^leir agents to be trained in the school^ 
^mdt&eavsmovethem; a&d we could make use of the combined 
inatitirtion. I love only former to add, that I b^ete a member 
of titeGonfevence, present today, wMdd wiiHoi^y fpt^ a praotleal 
oeattneuoeBaent to tiM scheme, by eOBtnbutiiig 1000 rupees. 

P. F. MoIdKn>,,Esq.yC.B«,said: lutkel^emorkswhlehhavebeen r^ ^ ^ 
made, on the characteristics required in a Native pastor, as dsBtin»> Lbod, Efq. 
ffoished firem an evai^^etistr-^r the «il»mmstsaces moil sidtable 
?|ar one blading the office of |mstorr-*^opoiniaoaty«l^^ 
« ifeo liasre be#B prommently litsisted om sdiA to h*v& reealveV tte gea- ^^ P<»*Bt«-* 
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eral Mseni of the meeting ; viz., fint, thai he should, if poflsible, be se- 
lected firom smongst the congregatioii ; or, at all events, that he shovild 
be homogeneous with them; — and secondly, that he should be a mar- 
ried man. Both of these suggestions approve themselves to my judg- 
Inent : and as respects the latter, there cannot, I thiBk> be a doubt in 
the mind of any one, that the pastor of a Native congregation 
should, as a general rule, be a married man ; while, for an evangel- 
ist, it would probably be better, on the whole, if he were unmar- 
ried ; though, in a country where betrothal in early life is ahnest uni- 
versal, and marriage is considered almost a necessity, no stress can 
vrell be laid on .this point. 

As regards the first suggestion, I would observe, with reference 
to a remark made by Kr. Barton, that I should be disposed to at- 
tribute iiie unsuitableness of the pastor to whom he referred, ra- 
ther to the fact of his not having been homogeneous with his eoBr 
gregation, than to his having been converted late in life; I* camot 
think it was judicious to place a Mahomedan moonshee over an 
agricultural congregation, — ^which is probably composed chiefly, if 
not entirely, of converted Hindoos ; though, in the event of an 
agricultural congregation being formed amongst the Mahomedans 
of the Peshawur valley, or other western portions of the Fui^ab^ 
such a selection might be not inappropriate. 

With reference to Mr. Newton's remarks, in regard to possessors 
of oriental learning, I woidd explain, that I by no means consider 
the possession of such learning to^ be at all essential to a pastor; 
and in the paper read by me, I endeavoured to guard against 
any such construction. I do think, however, that where the 
learning possessed by an individual is of that ordier which his 
congregation appreciate, and on which, in fact,- all their own ideate 
previous to conversion^ had been formed, the possession of suc^ 
knowledge is calculated to be of great advantage to a pastor ; 
and to increase their respect fcnr him. But what I have chiefly d^ 
sired to urge, in respect to oriental learning, is this, — ^that although 
the possessors of it are, in some respects p^haps, the most impor- 
tant of all classes, they appear to me to have been, as a class, neg- 
lected by us,-^-owing probably, in some degree, to an impression, 
that tliey are not easily accessible, — an impression which I believe 
to be unfounded — ^provided they are approached through the me- 
dium' of their own learning. 

The Rev. R. Bruce, — Church Missionary Society, Dera Ismael 
'Khan,*-eaid, that he was struck by a remark of Mr. Barton, how 
•greatly Mr. French had infused his spirit. into the teachers oif the 
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Agra College. In his own connection with Mr. French, in the De^ ' 
n^at, ^othing had struck him so forcibly, as the great humility Frcinch't 
and kindness with which he treated Natives— even of the lowest M^f:"^'^ '^ 
classes ; and how he tried to win them to himself by doing so. 
We have before heard how Kr. Shackell did with his catechists at 
Agra. In keeping with this was a passage in Mr. Bagland's Hfe ;— ' ^^ ^^ 
he could only quote it from memory : — " If every itinerant mission- laiid*i viotri. 
ary treated his catechist as a brother, as far as he was a/ble to bear 
it, — on terms of perfect equality, and with the greatest kindness, 
he thought that an efficient body of Native pastors would more fipeed* 
iiy be raised up in this way, than by any other means.'' This jn' £• 
was quite his own opinion ; he only regretted he could not act more opinion, and 
upon it. The common objection to it was, that it spoiled the Na- **?•'*•'**•' 
live brother, and made him impertinent. He knew that it did 
00; but he thought the true remedy was, whenever any imperti- 
nence, or pride, manifested itself, to rebuke it — ^firmly and kindly: 
and he had always found his Native brethren bore such rebukes 
most praiseworthily. — For himself, he felt that he had injured hi« 
Native brethren much more by pride, than by himiility. When 
we ourselves were emerging from boyhood into manhood — ^when 
we were called liobblende-hoys — were we not often guilty of imper- 
tinence? But men did not therefore banish us from their society ; . 
and in due time we learned to be men ourselves. So must we bear 
witb our brethren. Pride begets pride; humility begets humility. 
The great fault in the Native pastors in the North West Provinces, 
alluded to by all the speakers, was, that they did not come down to 
their congregations. We must teach them to do so, by coming 
down, to them, — ^Uviiitg with them-^-^ting and drinking with 
them. If we raise ourselves above them, they will iraise them- 
selves above their flocks. If we come down to them, they will learn 
to obme down to others ; and besides that many will thus be taught 
the first of all lessons — ^humility, they will also be intellectually 
elevated, by communion with educated minds. He knew, however, 
it was very hard to act on such principles,— owing to the great wick- 
edness of our own hearts. 

The Rev. W. £ebn9»— Church Missionary Society, Umritsur, — r«v. w. 
•aid: Mr. Chairman, I wish to make some remarks on the way in Kim*' 
whidi Native pastors should be chosen. I would deprecate, . 
strongly, thrusting on the congregation men chosen by the mis- The congre- 
sionaries. I thmk ire make a great mistake, in' making this or SllSitt** 
that man a catechist, or reader, without reference to a cBstinotive o*"" P*»ior. 
eill ttom dod himself to the individual. Now if the oohgrega- 
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•nee. experimental knowledge of Qod'a Holy Word. Thia ia the Brat 

aeqmite ; imd if, in additio«t to this* they can have the adva&tagea 

to be derived from atu^yt in » IVainittg Ck^lege^ •» mndi the 

better* 

Capt. C. A* ^^P^* ^ ^' SCclCAROif flaid:«^I ria^ lb. Chdratttn^ i» leH yoa 

WcMabo*. of 1^ Hative minister of the Gospel, in the dooth of IndK who 

Aojtioiirar ^Tf^ I ^iiixj^^ 1^ ^^^^ iUiKtmtioiL of the prinoiple advooated 

Ipiy Beveral who have addressed the ConfcffeiMe^-*-4faat minainnaTies 

should seek to impress the siaaap of their own Qharaater npooi 

their Native disciples. A g^tlenvaa in England of the nasM of 

Mr. Grorei. GroveSi engeged in aj^fession which brevig^t him i£i ml inooBae 

o{;ibelieve« 41200 or 15QQ a year, became imptassedwitii the der 

fire io beoome a miasioneiy to the heathmi* FeeHnghinw^oaHecl 

1^ the Si»rit of God to the work, he threw up his meome; ehan« 

doned his profeseion; and in laitb in the UtingGod, weut fiwtii, a 

Hs livsd by missionary, nnoonneoted with any Soeiety. He went teit to Bsg* 

^^^^- divd ; but finally landed at Uadraa. 

Amongst those who were brought under the influence ef this 

^'b^IS^hi '^'^^^^ suind, was a Kative Qinstittn named Aroolapen; who seems 

!l^i. ' thoroughly to have imbibed the spirit of his maaten On Kr^ 

Groves' death, Uie mantle of the prophet seems to have desoended 

upon his humble follower. Though inviited to joia iAk estakKsh* 

ed Societies, he prefeonred, like his master, to live l^ finth. Going 

£srth alone, he settled down in a rural district, in. tl» interior of 

the oooniiyt awiU &om Duropean atattions^ He opened e nuflsieni 

estabUAed e school; staisted e printing press; and suxveanded 

himself ^th a of^echlst* scboohniMM^civ and othf^ parapiseEiudia 

fUvivt!. of missions. His work has been blessed. It will interest the Oon* 

ference to know, that the revival in the South of India began, (as I 

believe» ) in the tract of oountxy comprused within Avoolsfiisn'a mis- 

fSm; and epret^ &om thenee to the^a4joining statienftof tberCl^iroh 

An isfidmi. VSmMMf 9oci^. Aja lAcident ilhistmting hia faith, i<^, I am 

nire, bii intereMisg to ths Ckmferenea. As I have said* Areolepea 

i»niOt eoa»oeted witheuy €o«ety. He4e^ DoilitemMr any 

EmrepeM Mii<m^ HoUvm^ hy faith ii^ the Imug God; beUen«g 

ftaiGedcanand wiH pny?idn <be nMma tmf^hfm wboifockfor 
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fiim. Onoe AroolApen wm redttoed to great Btratts. His money 
had all run out ; — ^no more came in. The heart of his wife, like 
tiiat of Job's partner, aank within her> and poroTed unequal to the 
strain. She s^^t him round to try and borrow of his fHenda: but 
his firiends stand aloof; the investment does not look safe ; the mia- 
sion is drying up I Aroolapen returned in sorrow to his home» and 
betook himself topney^. In the solitude of hia eloset, he poured out 
Ida heart before God, with many teara-^*' Is it thy work in which 
I am engaged ? or ia it the work of manT Am I to be deserted 
now ? or wiH thou provide the means fbr thine own work 7 '' 

Whilst he was yet in prayer, the postman approached the ^oos, 
aad d^rered a letter containing a remittance of 100 rupeeai, £rom 
finendb in ^glancL Froon that hour the tide turned : his tears were 
turned into tears of joy: his futh was siarengtheniCd : and pr€»- 
perity %g»in smUed^pon his mission. And there he labours 8tiU,--a 
living iXLusia!tttion of the tmpcMrtance of mjssionariea seeking out 
Native helpers, and, by oonatantly associating them with them- 
S€^vea, imbuing them with their own spirit. Ken like Aroolapen 
are the naen we want I 

The Bev« G<]u>KVAVHi-«iAo(ierican Fresl^rterian Kiemon* JuUmi^ Rt'v. Oolok^ 
der,*-*«aid; Whatever ma^ be the neces^i^, ebewheve, of appointr "*^^' 
ing Native pastors^ we are net yet prepared Ibr it in the Punjab. Pooidb not 
The Native churches arestiU verysmail: they are not able te ready for 
fupport pastoiB. 

it ia hardly necesfsovy to say that pastors mnet be iducfilhd men, P|^,(^„ ,q„,i 
They should know English ; so as to be able to read Sngli^ bookii be edueated 
«Q,d decive &om them tira reqaioiie intomation on theotegiail mib- "^^ * 
jecta» whkib th^y have to oommuweate to their less usSMrmedfloeksi 
The miOi^ educated they «re> the move able will they be te edii^ 
ifcheir hearereu Ourimeducated eatoehiets can ti^y a peat deal 
Against Hindooism and Mahomedwidsm ; butia pveaehing to a 
Christian, congregation, they can hardly keep the attention of their 
hearers for more than five minutes. Their stock of Biblical know* 
ledge is very soon exhausted. 

The men of this country are generally metaphysicians. It ia and he abfe 
the duty of the Native minister of the Gospel to show, that the iSe^h*^!!' 
European science of metaphysics is far superior to that of the Hin- cUoa. 
does. The difference between the Hindoo and European systems 
of philosophy is something like the difference between the Bullock- 
Train and the Bailway-Train ; but this must be shown clearly, be- 
fore the Natives will admit the fact. 
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Inward catt. Furtheitnore, we must not orcUdn any one who is not inwardly 
called to the Oospel ministry, — ^who does not feel constraihed by 
the lore of Christ, to preach his Gospel to dying men. Spirit- 
uality and intelligence are the essential qualifications of a Gospel 
minister. 
B«v. J. The Key. J. KeWton, — American Presbyterian Mission, Lahore, 

l«>wToir. .^si^ to say a few words regarding the difference between the 
A pattoHf pcustoral and evangelistic offices. This was required, too, by a 
work it to question from Mr. McLeod. The business of & pastor is simply to 

fe«d 106 

floek. feed the Jlock — to nourish it with the sincere milk of the Word. 

In order to this, he must be thoroughly acquainted with the Bible ; 

Matt know and, it is needless to add, be richly imbued with its spirit. For 
' ' this work, no other education, however desirable, is to be re- 
garded as really essential. If he expounds and applies the Scrip- 
tures properly, and leads a life of secret prayer, he can both instruct 
and edify a congregation. An evangeRity besides looking after the 

l^JH!^^ interests of the church, and giving counsel, when needed, to young 

HQ OVMIgO~ ** ** tf wF 

litt it anoog and inexperienced pastors, has to propagate the truth among unh*- 
/iever«,— defending it against the opposition of open, and some- 
times learned, enemies : and this, be it remembered, as the title im- 
Cannot havo ports, is his principal work. Educate him therefore, as much as 
•^M^aSott*!" you <'c^ — ^ every reasonable way. The same sptrit is required in 
both pastors and evangelists ; but not the same aitainmeTUs. 

When I remarked that an English education did harm, I should 
have said, there were exceptions to the rule : our brother Golok- 
nath is himself an exception. 

It is affirmed that the churches are still too small to have pas- 
ters. I would say, that if there were only five converts in a place, 
they should still, if possible, have a pastor over them;— devoting tX 
least a portion of his time to their interests. Let pastors and people 
grow up and be strengthened together. 


SIXTH SESSION. 

Monday Aftbbnoon, the 28th of Decemb^, 1862. 
H. E. FsKKiNS, Esq., C. S'^ in the Chur. 
At the request of the Chairm:an, the fc^lowing essays were 


read:— 


SYMPATHY AKD CONFIDENCE : 

HOW CAN FOREIGN MISSIONARIES SECURE, IN THE HIGHEST 
DEGREE, THE SYMPATHT AND AFFECTIONATE CONFI- 
DENCE OF THEIR NATIVE BRETHREN ? 

Essay by the Eev. D. Herron, M. A. 

American Presbyterian Mission, Dehra. 


In the proposal of this subject for the consideration of the Con- jb^r* it 

ferenee, there is an implied confession, that foreign missionaries * ^""< ^^ 

fympatby. 
have failed, in a great degree, te secure the sympathy and affec- 
tionate confidence of their Native brethren. It certainly is not 
intended to imply, that, in every case, there has been failure. In 
many instances, doubtless, foreign missionaries and their Native 
converts dwell together, in the mutual love and confidence, which 
are the natural fruits of the relation which exists between them ; 
but it must be painfully evident to every one acquainted with our 
missions, that, as a general thing, there do not exist, between the 
Native and foreign members of our mission churches, the affection- 
ate freedom, the warm, confiding, brotherly feeling, and the inti- 
mate and sweet communion, which should be found among brethren 
in Christ. The young missionary is struck with this state of things 
on his first personal acquaintance with missionary operations in 
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this country. His first intimation of it may be the eridenoe tliat 
he has shocked his missionary brethren's sense of propriety, by 
too great fSEuniliarity with, or too warm expressions of kindness to, 
the Katiye breihrea. He is soon snrprised to see so great a distance 
between the missionary and the oonTerftn. Their conduct towards 
mA other, is more like that of master and servant, than of breth* 
fett. He finds, by further obserration, that the Native brethren 
are generally dissatisfied, — ^that it is a common thing for them to 
discuss the character of missionaries, and to relate to each other 
the grievances which they have sustained at their hands. These 
grievances difiT^w, according to the character and circumstances of 
the persons cinnplaining. The educated and influential charge the 
missionaries with haughtiness, with assuming too much importance 
to themselves, and with unnecessarily keeping them in inHnrioi 
and subordinate positions. The lower class generally complain, that 
the missionaries treat them harshly, and are indifferent or hostile 
to their tempCMral interests. Some Native Christians, who have 
spoken out plainly on this subject, and have had wide intercourse 
with their Native brethren, say that Native Christians everywhere, 
(though not all of them, ) consider the missionaries their enemies. 
Many of these complaints and grievances arise, doubtless, &om ig- 
norance or misapprehension of the missionary's motives, position, 
and duties. But be this as it may, it is evident that missionaries 
have not generally secured the sympathy and affectionate confi- 
dence of their Native brethren. This is a painful and humiliating 
confession ; but it is one that truth and duty require to be made. 
Confession however is not enough. The best interests of the cause 
of Christ demand that something should be done, to remove the 
evil of which confession is made. The attention of the Conference 
to this subject will, we hope, contribute something to this end. 

Our limited time will not allow us to dwell on the importance of 
our having the sjrmpathy and confidence of our Native brethren, 
in the work to which we have devoted our lives ; or to endeavour 
to trace, and state, particularly, the causes of the unhappy state of 
feeling which we lament. It would be folly, also, to attempt to lay 
down a set of rules, which all should follow, in endeavouring to gain 
-the end desired. We shall not waste time in inquiring, which pa^ 
ty iis the more guilty — ^the foreign missionary, or the Native Chrid- 
Man. Both, doubtless, ore in fault. But taking our own sin for 
granted, in the matter, we shall attempt to offer a few considerations, 
which, we trust, will in some degree reveal the root of the evil, and 
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indicaie its remedy ; and then stir us up to make active efforts ta 
win the hearts of our Native brethren. 

1. — Let us consider our relation to our Native brethren. Our relatios 

We may be the spiritual fathers of many of them. We may |® ^ N*tiv» 
have begotten many of them in Christ Jesxis, through the Gospel. ^^ ^^^ ^y^^^ 
If so, they will be to us the dearest objects on earth. We shall re- ipiritual 
gard them as Paul did the Thessalonians, when he said : ** What 
is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye, in the 
presence of our Lord Jesus Christ, at his c<Hning ? For ye are our 
glory and joy." 

God, however, has not only made us the instruments of convert- ^^ ^^^^ 
ing them ; but he has made us sheperds, under himself, to take care tbepherdt • 
of them ; and has said to us, " Feed my sheep" — ** feed my lambs." 
He has honoured us by giving us charge of his most precious trea- 
sure—the purchase of the blood of the Son of God ; and has com- 
manded us to take heed to them. We are pastors of the fiocks 
that God has made us the instruments of collecting, as well as 
preachers to the heathen. It is not enough to seek, and find, the 
wandering sheep ; — they must be fed and folded. It is not enough 
to sow the seed ; — it must be watched and watered. The great A* 
postle of the Gentiles, though preaching the Gospel from country 
to country, did not forget this part of his work. In all his jour- 
neyings, and trials, and sufferings, he did not for a day throw off the 
care of the churches. He visited them, when he had opportunity, 
and wrote them pastoral letters, — solving their difficulties, warning;, 
rebuking, exhorting, and counselling them, breathing the most 
tender affection for them, and expressing the most earnest desire 
to see them. '^ Night and day," said he, 'Spraying exceedingly, 
that we might see your face, and perfect that which is lacking in 
your faith." In Christian countries, that have been under the influ- 
ence of our religion for centuries, and where there are the restraints 
of public morality, the advantages of early education, and the im- 
portant helps of religious books, is it not considered essential 
to the growth in grace of a congregation, that it enjoy not only 
the able, earnest, faithful, and loving labours of the preacher, but 
also the unwearied care of the pastor — ^who watches over every on6 
of the flock, teaches from house to house, and adapts his instruo* 
tion to every age, and class, and condition I How much more 
necessary is this constant, watchful care, for the few sheep in the 
wilderness of heathenism ! As a general thing, they have no pas^ 
tors but the missionaries. If we do not perform for them the 
duties ' of this office, they will be in the helpless siate of sheep 
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dition 7 Is not this the partiawltu^ uk ^hkth w» fioU bmbA abort eC 
our duty liifcQtBt Na^Y«tee!ibbr«)& Ik m t«aQ» we OMMit gD.&om.dity 
t^ oito!^ 9stkd fromitoim toitovro, proadbins! the.Qosp^ to ^« hfialfaen ; 
lui^iRbfireLainft our opisjUbMy wiitten, in fnat •bMnoo, to ^ ow boIoHrod 
sons!^ ilk iktf Gospel-^ia mu? bretkran^ *' dcarl j beloved^ and. loiiged: 

fiwin. OoiGir. tbe Fi^blier, md our Lord J^ua Ohr iat ;, th»«&iag<Qk)d &c 
tbAio^-'^^aoiXHtffndlng, vuumingu iMid'. repascmng theia; andbrantit* 
ingthe deepest affdstion for them^? We preach to- theaft; Irali 
iioii,9pt tob^f<9«98dy. iit»t<ym de spfreqticait^ with.tber&eliiig^ tkat 
#^jtf>i]ig;iA gQOc( ^iQui^ loHr theJ^atiye^OhdajtiaoA ? 
« V^uii^g th|9.week^we^ ^afe^oefiv^iai mth 9eii0oto» aad pcosa«^ 
aaiA fj^^wikm^ ia,1^l)az9ffs»^ «>d! a. buodted oth^ tbrngs^ Qot tha 
S^^tbatb^ipaaao^: oi uer QO|)4i>oii( English: etendc^ti for wbidi iKe-miiatr 
iMi^ s<9i»e pretarMioQv Very m&9 tinft%. if aay» lo kft fnc IIme 
9ABS^<^i9ati9n,o$ QiR! dbc$»iinsfi» fi» til»e I9i«t>iw oengrftgatbdA. Tha 
tfiDBeqnanKSft is^ ibatr one munaims sra frmpismi^ eokic aadpoiiKfeM 

ltf|ttr«i^tiMMlbP<lWQt^«l^ effQQt>> 

> W/eiliwiejnoi tme«. unfit, it iw^idd: mem*, nak ntocbi rndkia^aQmi. tar 

ikfik^ ijMillt^ ta insJUiiiQ^ ihfiipr e^drem; ai|d end^ai! ouinehiM; tfli 
tbfiPiib^^litM.^oditeQdieQ intei;»Mr w aft th^ affMfti; 
,-^ 4a»we,npt.y(9]%l^ ggij^J^ri^lji&i^especjt^r l9tiaj^aKii^le»iMr€^«b 
SpiCMn»i>i|iQci <lf.til0 p^ovalj d«qtAes.<rf em^ oflleeitbe i^Rilrii«d oaauBi 
«li^%^3ril: 69Mf|ia4^. ^vse^or^ oeiQJj^mg^a nemed^/? OnVf: otj^M! «»m 
«i^eMb]iw«iQS^ctf^.<Ni<l9]iiv^lirt>oi«^a0»g9eat«^^^ iit,seeiEiip^.dmofltti»9 
^^fm^^. £9t us^ t(9f dp t^is. paiit. of ouy wor]^ «niBht; , Tkene-am a^mor 
]k0we^er^b^ OiiamelT^ tordt^'ijU (3^ u^ bM pro>»de9»cm baskiH 
]fefflidd tbis^.dft^r yi^n i¥b I^^tceefit^ l^^laid npoit U9); yea» neoe is 
«l^^iji9» if we t^eoQt h«»edrtoii^e ^ff<o^ Offw wt^ch Hie !Qpfy GUbtM* 
lljKtb^ q»a4^ 11% oyepnseosB. Ui beibooves. i^c^ then, . to inquire hofvr' w« 
<lliB^l|^t) jffSKioigm tMs do^' to^ otg? Katii;^. bretbr ej))? To thi9 i»qs» 
lOgt'^BI^fl^U^ i^¥ ^ W® WiOivi-<4)y ^;y ih^Sk, Ji&vfi^ ifh the telS^r 
img^thf^whril^dK^ty <^.t]|€hpa9l;ai);.i^ Im 

(in^eiNi'ti^- hA(»t0roi bisbpoopli^. ^»^Uism I'^ith l^m: tberlo^y^ wad 
giMft of €l!od» . It. i^ whe»^ thii 8iiin«^< b^^ tibi& hcj^. <]£ Jiiirio» gmce^ 
«9«iiaq4 £9i|lsxtb^ love ^, Qod^. tjif^t: bie^ beaqtiift 1^:ok^9« axidr h^r^ 

«MblMitftfi[0a!b/aJbv9(bi^i.b»cm9Pbb^ JtM^wbon 

ftf^lMPite^tf <iadl c^^ili^lic^liifr^ «Ld lAbQHm of. tb^oius^Nlittvtvr 
fliteionArTi^ thi(^.ll^ AnM/thatxiK tbftt theyy anecdtawn iAid;b&«n} 
lA.bim^ by^thfeGttdlMad bofiidft oS lope» Bri» kntti Ihjdic be]g»ttrliannix 
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Uis hP^i ihttt Win ««t)i»e, iti ike klflMH ^hfiit^ %h!6 igfAjk^f HM' 

It «b«ald tli«r^)r# be oiOt tamest J^yer, attd ^tkf eo^i^tlSKi' 
etodeatour, to obtiilft Uii6 keairetily g)raee,«->^iO lianre thiei tnuSie 16v^ 
to 9nr NMire bfethren that Cbi^t had fbi^ tui. ^""W^towd^tnOi* 
gvr^hixme^UftvaJ' To kicite ttb to Mek ihkt, let us ooiksldei!^,^ 

Sb The r^vtio& of tbeiie bMthr^i to tke Cbnteh. tliey ai^ th^' Cam ider 
£rttit»«ef years of laboi£r» by the ablest and uitMst derbted trAasiiitMi^ «h«ir reiaiion 
of the Oiroto, a&d the anfinreirs of the {Hrayers of the most pious of ^ ' 
God'« people thMUghoat the world. They ^h the ft^st frtiits of 
IAm Bpkltaal harreet that is to be reaped hi thiklaad; and iitcoM h^ 
actoiowiedged with ti!te deepest gratikide, attd b6 l'^oi)6edi(m^with 
ezeeedaig joy. They are l^e personii whom €k>d has oho&eii4d be; 
Bt a pecttUar mann.ei', the lights of India, fie has shecl the li|^ht 
^f heaven oh them, that they in th^r spheres may refteetltM* 
tiie moral da^kftess aroand ^em. Ke has conferred on tiiem th4 
kmteur of laying the foundations of the ehnrch in this lamd. Vii6^ 
ed in thie Ught, they must be dear to eirery one who k labouring t<^ 
build up the kingdom of Christ. Let us eonsider,-^ 

S. How God regards onr Native brethren. He has l<yved the and how M 
weakest and most ineonsistent of them, with an eyetlasting leite* [J^f]^'^' 
Me has i^en his own SoA for them. They are ^t6 GhuTeh of Oe4 
wliich he has purchased with his own bloed. There was joy in heibf < 
en over eivery one of the^, at hie eonversion. The angeki Wait ^n 
them, as ministering spirits^ Qod hte put on them the beaUty ^ 
his Son. He receives them into his piresence, pitied them With fixG*4 
than a father's pity, Mkd lores thtan with more than a motiber's Ibve. 
They are ilons of Qod^-^m^mhetu of the royal fliimily «^f heaveni 
Mm eomes to them, abides with them, and sups with theai. €Nid 
works all these works for them, and bestows all these privilege 
u|>on them, that he may win their heai^sand eonfideaoe,'>**tkst h4 
Bkay perfect their fiuth and lotd. fiur^y such an dtyedt is worthy 
c^ d«r highest ajui most s^lf-deUying efforts. Let ns, then, in this^ 
08 in every other respect, her ''followers of Gtod, as dear ehildron*^'^ 

These considerations, we think, niust fill onr hearts with loy6 gg-^^, ^f 
to the members of our Native ohurohee ; and if we love theia^ «>«"' iovio^ 
wta end is gamed. Love will plead hefMe the th»me of gfaee for 
tineriehest blessings on them, adsd wiU ai^ Ibr Ottrselves wisdom 
and fidthfulness in the discharge of duty to then. It will mafce 
lis diligent in the study of thm laagnagee, that we may be aMe 
to ei^ey their society, and enter into theiffbeli^^* It will Overcome 
aU the difficulties that arise from difference iJf raee, etviliwtioiii^ 
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education, manners, and customs. It will condescend to men of 
the lowest states, and enter the humblest dwelling. It will siiffer 
long and be kind ; and labor, without weariness, in endeavouring 
to make its objects worthy of the complacent regard of all. It will 
enable us to judge impartially and charitably, — to compassionate 
infirmity, and reprove with meekness. It will lead us to deny our- 
selves the pleasures of European society, to identify ourselves with 
those for whose benefit we profess to live, and to keep ever before 
us the eicample of him "who, being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God, but made himself of no repu- 
taticm, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, he hum- 
bled himself, and become obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross. " Love will make every one of our little congregations 
a scene worthy of the Divine eulogium, — *' Behold how good, and 
how pleasant it is, for brethren to dwell together in unity" — ^good 
and pleasant as the holy and fragrant oil, and as the refreshing dew ! 
And there God will command the blessing, even life for evermore. 
Ttacbera Thus far we have regarded our Native brethren only as members 

mnd preach- ^£ ^^^ congregations, — ^under the pastoral care of the missionary. 
But our teachers and preachers— our co-labourers in the work of the 
Lord, form an important class, which requires special notice, in 
connection with this subject. In addition to the suggestions that have 
been made, in regard to the winning of their sympathy and confi- 
dence, in common with their brethren, we venture to offer a hint 
or two applicable only to them. 

(1.) We should by all means explain to them, that we are not their 
masters, and they are not our servants, — ^that One is their Master, 
even Christ. We should endeavour to make them realize the honour 
that God has conferred on them, in making them co-workers with 
himself, in the salvation of their countrymen, — ^make them feel the 
responsibilty of their position, and lead them to live under a con- 
stant sense of their accountability to God, for the influence of their 
example, and the manner in which they discharge their duties. 
We should pray much with them and for them. We should ask their 
advice about our work, and endeavour to make them feel the deepest 
interest in its success. We have witnessed the happy effects of 
this course, in giving cheerfulness of manner, and elevation of 
character ; and in producing an evident increase of respectful and 
affectionate regard for the missionary. 

(2.) We should grant them a Zii^a^ #upjE>or^ They are engaged in 
^he service of the Lord ; and it is his ordinance, that they should 
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Iwe of that service. By their living of that service, (or ''of the altar/') 
it is not to be understood, that they are to receive just sufficient for 
a bare subsistence, but a generous, liberal support. The Church 
is able to give it; and it is the will of God that it should be given. 
We know the difficulties of this subject. There is danger of im- 
posing, in the shape of high salaries, a burden on the infant church, 
which it will not be able to bear. On the other hand, we cannot but 
regard it as an evil, to allow the educated youth of the church to 
be lost to the cause of Christ. This is too extensive a subject^ 
however, to be discussed at the end of an essay : we merely hint 
at it here, to call the attention of the Conference to it. 

In conclusion, we must confess, that the duties pointed out by 
this subject are very difficult. In view of them we are constrained 
to ask, ** Who is sufficient for these things V If the subject lead 
us to feel, in any degree, our ignorance and weakness, and to apply 
for Divine wisdom and strength, our attention has not been directed 
to it in vain. May the Lord grant us the humble, loving, meek, 
and patient spirit, which our work, in all its departments, re- 
quires. 


The Committee of Compilation consider it desirable to pre/ace the 
Jhllowinff essay with a few explanatory remarks ; lest the feelings qf the 
essayist should be misunderstood. 

The Bev. Ooloknath was specially selected, by the Provisioned Com- 
tniiiee of the Conference^ to unite an essay on the best mode of securing the 
sympathy of Native Christians, 80 far from being the ** champion of the 
nudconients/' as the secular newspapers supposed, and so far from wisMng 
to say anything that might in the least degree give offence, the essay, as 
first prepared by him, was so mild in its tone, and so moderate in its views, 
thai a missionary member of the Committee, to whom the Mev, Gohknath 
gwae \i for perusal, thinking it did not sufficiently explain the causes <f the 
lack of sympathy which had often been noticed, advised him to re-write it ; 
and to give more explicit expression to those causes; in order that mission- 
aries, learning the evU, to its fullest extent, from the Na^ve point qf view, 
might be the better able to apply a suitable remedy. This was accordingly 
done; but some qf the facts then introduced, having made an impression 
which the essayist did not intend, he would be glad now to exhibit them in 
a less doubtful way, if not remove them altogether; but the Committee qf 
OompikUian deem it expedient to publish the whole. 
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OK THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Essay by 7Sb Rsy. Gomkuath. 


PreAyUrian MMon^ JiiOiunder, 


DifReiiky 
of fltctthnff 
tlMd«Mi«fld 
fympatby. 


betwaen a 
nmionarf 


T\m \b a imljact wHieh I «bould not have seleciod for an ad- 
dreas to the Oonfereaoo. I am not eompetmit to 0ttgge»t laaeaaiirea^ 
wliicli Qili^t prore an infalUHe guklo for others, ia »ocqri9c ^^ 
confidence and eyupathy of Native CimstUns. It reqiures mo deef> 
•a ixkfight Sato hnmaa nature, tiiat J must dbclaim the idea of 
Betting myiielf op a» a teaoheri^ thosa from whom it would better 
heoome me to learn. Bat ia «rder to comply, as fiwrius pocnibk^ 
with the requiaittoa xaade upon me* tad to elicit new tho^ght» 
and saggestions from those who are willing to hear me, X wUl en- 
doavoor to communioateafew lEaets and opiak>nay-*«eitilfter nfim nor 
atnldng, bat-^soch as have come within the rang^ o 
and inquiries. 

The subject of this discourse has always appeared to me singu- 
larly interesting ; but I have failed to discover hoi^ an European or 
American missionary eaan secure the fvU sympathy of Native 
converts : for ^mpathy must be considered a sort of substitution, 
by which we are placed in tho situation of another, and are affec^ 
ted, in a good measure, as he is affected. By sympathy we enter 
into the concerns of another person, and can never remain in- 
different spectators of anything he does or suffers. But the social 
Ik>sition of a missionary, his intellectual and spiritual attainments, 
his highly civilized ideas, and his cultivated, refined fbelings, 
must place him so far above his converts^ generally, i^sX i^erb 
can scarcely be any fellow-feeling between them. A missionary 
would hardly find any lovdmess in the eharacter of his converts, 
to excite much kind feeling^ towards them. They aro neces- 
sarily objects of his compassion and pity, but hardly wortiiy of 
his fHendship, or capable of communion with him, except on re- 
ligiotts subjects. 

If the missionary, renouncing his refinement, and coming dowli 
firom his social position, would adopt the Mo <^ a Hindoo fukeer, 
retire from his fletmily and friends^ and live in a DhamuM^a ^lii 
his converts, sympathy could easily be seeared. Inqu&ltlve eoa* 
verts, without any fear of being considered rude and in^naiive, 
would then come forward, and sitting around him, ask questiotts 
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tf^^^mJiMAy to gain. iDfoBinatioii^ omvanoiam iiit^ |c w liL Aeif 
wOnJbA ekeertaXLy g»ottl, wkea adeewnry,. todw^or hinom% tiwj' 
ircMild patktiitly* nibmiii to any bortiship^ witb aU ^f&tMkmem and 
aaal^ foe l^e oapporiof the ^iini; and of llle^ hMtltutlonr in wMct 
thiayfelt & eommon iaitevwt. Bii« Ate pliUDS «f ifiwiknariM am 
faaaad en mor» enlig^teiMd prinxsipledw Tbey ai« ^^eachenrof a 
par» QtMspei;; tlM^r haire^no i^nntpatil^ yirt^h the monastic lifo of the- 
dkrk i^gea;^ ^ey? ean n«ver tkinfe of asking then conirerte to liter 
tagethcr in a convent, and witk tliem^ to subeast on afeaon-. Many 
oonycBtftthfCrelore look upon the missionary, mei^ as a,pM€igePit 
qf'a: BeStgkut. (hmpmyi, sent for the- purpose of eon^rertkig Hindoo^ 
andMusttdmaras to tto ftuib of ihe Gospel^ and^ kat^g eoUeoted 
theoK, into colonies, to be their sii|»e^«tendSdttt. His work Sinot 
only to teach that which relates to theff soob* eternal sriTatioB; 
Imt tot pvomotke in them: a spxriit of industry, enterprise, and moral 
offuDtge;: to» create for them a- social and pcditiieal standings; Uttd 
to pi}epar& tfaem^ Iw an independent mode of Mifo; la Short, ke^ 
battteodnduffitJlifflr tempera) aflkivs, and poi£^ tkeir sodad man*^ 
jBoea&t with thc» law of tiiet6«ipeL 

In thLr^ewvKh^ missionary standi among hi9 eonverti^ like ar 
fiitkciramidsiTkiadlildmk He kas to ^^ondd l&^en w^h suitaMe 
employment,^ bniidhouMSLfov their acoommodation, provide wirec^ 
wheot tbey fBolidbposedtamaffry^ andprocuresuMsteneefbr those' 
that depend on hk bs^inty; 

To carry out this system, a missiooiary haa to exereise a gootf 
dackl of tenipioi:al> aizttority ^— ^nt he shoidd temper that aath<M*i<^ 
witb i^li^Knail a£6bGtiDis^.inL erder todignify the oBedienee of hl» 
otfKM^rtsiwith.fiiliftliconfideneeb. Here simxe specifioAtiompmiy b«r 

L k. miadonary mnsti endeaTonr tcneeHTinoe iiiB<lfl«th9'Gii|lh ^kf wA 
tiaB8,.tiisir hd ik tbeie real:friendr-*<tiiat hisr oligect^in eom^g to^ tlii^ •n "wti 
emmtr^'WasitoidOf thssm good'.. iLmaa^ deolaratio&v howetey» c^ fi^«B4tbip* 
IdflifaaiilgrtitBhs friend,v will be/vexy finrfromc sntisiying! tbew thai 
liiSiB<aDK^ QanvaBsfaKoftemsartheyare GflOledM^ Icj^ij (bvidtfaren,) 
by thaimissi^aviaB, i^o^ pnsac&ing tor tkem ki tke^ ehmrdbty but 
4kwipaDe:ni^8xrtreated:a8: sufshidnt of thatibuJIding.- In snob oaseif 
tizeimifls^Bi^'treats hia eomrerta ycisf nmcbas J^ Jews^tustfted 
Gentl^roselytes. Theyerbal declaration mustfae-sixpported bsy 

stioa muetrfaUov^ professions. 
La^flttttRtfi o£ di&urait. tistkom, kinremr, am not sdliaUke^ CMverti' 
iof«cianedfire)BgBBatly7tom<tfiat!el^otfeerar itOMv> eo«i^««tf 
d^«njOB«of tfaeindflsimurtAtioni^ fbirexainpH mfcX^ mafi * * 1^ 
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missionary is so pleasant, so obliging, so affable and condescending, 
so kind and affectionate I He always seems ready to do me good, 
and never delights in giving me pain. I am willing to be directed 
by him to the end of my life/' Some complain thus : ** The mis- 
sionary loves his ease and comfort, more than the interests of his 
converts. He is continually finding fault with their dress and 
manners ; while he does not condescend to hear their grievances. 
He can scarcely spare any portion of his time to solve their difficul- 
ties. When they call on him, with a question in their minds, he 
comes out with his usual *Ki/d mdngtd f ' (What do you want?) — 
We are quite discouraged." It is the opinion of many Native Chris- 
tians, that " missionaries are much more friendly to the heathen, 
whom they wish to catch in their * net,' than to their converts, 
whom they have already * bagged' I" 
TeniDoral Native Christians generally are po<wp and ignorant; and they 

aki. do not pretend to conceal the fact, that when they cast in their 

lot with the people of God, they had some hope — ^many of them 
at least-— of securing some of those worldly advantages, which the 
Gospel invariably brings to Christian nations. To draw the afifec- 
tions of the Israelites to himself, the great God, by effecting their 
temporal deliverance, and by granting them temporal blessings, 
impressed their minds deeply with a sense of his goodness. The 
Government of India, in order to gain the confidence and sympathy 
of the people, has adopted the very same principle, in that line 
of policy now called " Native policy." 

On this principle, if a missionary had a gift for devising plans^ and 
creating means, for improving the worldly circumstances of his con- 
verts,— or if the converts were all spiritually-minded men, living 
above the cares of this world, and casting their burdens upon the 
Lord, wh6 has promised to sustain them, there would be little diffi- 
culty; the bond of union between the parties might still be both 
tender and strong. But these conditions are not alwajrs fulfilled; 
and then the converts often complain, that the ^^issiohary is not 
willing to help them. He taught them to seek t&e Kingdom of 
Heaven, with a promise that all other things should be added to 
them: but he now will not suffer them to talk of mon% ; it gives 
him a headache, and makes him nervous, to see any\of tlcLem 
approaching him. 

The circumstances of our converts expose them constanAdy to 
the danger of suffering from the want of temporal comforts ik and 
the more afflictive their condition is, the more anxiously the^feel 
the want of friends. They know that missionaries are poor: »«t 
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they emnotbeUevef that they are incapable of /c2svtimt^Mm£ pkm, for the 
temporal relief and advancement of their conrerts. 

A man will feel a degree of gratitude and love £6r a benefito- 
tor, who feels an interest in him, and labours to supply his wants: 
tat he will foel a higher degree of grateful love, if that bene&o* 
tor makes some sacrifice to aid him. It is kindness and mercy 
^own in self-denial, that most powerfully move the heart. Our 
Saviour gave power to his precepts by identifying himself with 
the most needy. Ke has promised to acc^t any act of kindness, 
dene to the most iieedy of his disciples, as done to himself. If a 
xoissionary desires to secure the sympathy and oonfidence of his conr 
TertB, h^ must be willing to make some selfdenying efforts on thdr 
behalf; and, if possible, find some means of promoting th^ir tem- 
poral wel^Eure; while he stiU devotes most of his time and streng^ 
to their flpiritual interests. 

2. X missionary should never allow himself to speak angrily to A mtnioaary 
h^ converts ; and he ought to be deliberate in aU his transactions gpeak ansri-' 
mth them. Your converts are sure to bring their petty differences ^^ ^^ ^^ ^"^ 
txefore you for adjustment ; and if you are too hasty in giving judg- 
ment, you will subject yourself to the mortification of being obliged 
to change your opinion, and revoke yocur order, and thereby IO0& 
i^e confidence of your Kattve brethren. Tkey place very little 
oon^dence in a person who bears the character of being too hasty ; 
Jye his calling what it may. How much it is to be regretted, that 
A missionary, proliSBsing to be a guide and example to the follow- 
^fTB of the meek and lowly Jesus, should ever make himself a 
fKyorce of tenror imd vexation to those around him: and yet this 
lias sometimes been done. Correcti<«s must sometimes be admin^ 
istered ; but if administered hastily and in anger, th^ have no 
power to humble and reclaim the o&ndet i and so witih re^gard to 
Christian discipline. Church members and catechists, or ol^Qr 
missionary a.gents, if turned out hasialy and in angtf , will of oourso 
go about and r^ort, that the missionary would not take time to 
inquire into the merits of their cases. He was too hasty. Bepon^ 
of this nature go farther in shaking the confidence of the Native 
<^ristian eommuniiy in the character of the missiojjiary, ihrn he 
has power to establish it. Instances are sajd to have occurred^ in 
which missionaries, under the influence of strong excitement, have 
gcme BO f^ as to kick and thump Native Christians, — ^to the great 
cUegust of the whcde body. 

The Hindoo phikwophers have strongly reco^ximended to their 
fo^wers to subdue their angry paasioxus ; but none of them have 
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been able to attain this virtue. Now, it is the duty of missionarier 
to show, hj their conduct, that they have gained, by the help of the 
Holy Spirit, that victory over the violent passions, which is not 
attainable by the help of heathenism. Converts will then, have^ 
their confidence increased, in the power of the religion they have- 
been taught. 
He flMNi*d 3. Let me say to. those missionaries who need, the hint,~^Trv to 

with ibeni, mix with your converts as much as possible. Keep your heart ami 
house open to receive them, whenever they feeL disposed to oome 
to you. Unless you do mix much with them, you are not likely 
to understand or discriminate their characters,, so as to be able to 
treat them as they deserve. They are not all alike; they have 
often, by nature, the most opposite characters; but by living moch 
among them, your influence may serve to unite these oppositee, eo 
as to make a harmonious body. The kind of treatment they receive 
from' you, they ?riU be sure to yield to their fellow-converts: and 
by creating this sympathy among the converts, you will gain their 
respect and confidence.^ We often hear the complaint, that ''such 
a missionary'' is not accessible: he is too. fond of hishiNoks aad 
newspapers, to think of talking to the Native Christians: he 
spends too much of his time with the sahib log ( English^gentlemen,) 
to mix with, or even to. visit, the Native Christians. A Native 
brother once asked me, — ^' Why don't certain ^airi« ( missionaries \ 
eat and drink with the Native Christians t They certainly look 
dowii upon the converts, as the Sikhs do upon the Kuzbee foK 
lowers of Gur6 Gobind Singh. Why do the Hindoos tell us, we^ 
have lost our caste, by eating the J^mn^ee'f ( European's ) food,; 
since we have not even drunk a cup of water from the hands of 
x>ur missionary guru9 ( teachers ) ? " In such cases, the character of 
Jesus Christ, and of his Apostles, is not exemplified in the person 
of the missionary. A convert once asked me, — '* Why did oar 
Saviour purposely go to eat and drink with publicuis and sinners^ — 
a thing most offensive to the Jews, — if the missionary should adhere 
strictly to the rules of society in vogue among hia countrymen V* 
Converts are willing to grant the principle of social distinctions, in 
favour of civil rulers, and military commanders : but they seem 
to have no sympathy with those religious teachers who happen to 
' hold such aristocratical opinions, 
and tr*ai 4. Missionaries, in order to secure the confidence and sympaihj 

iiail>'. of their Native brethren, must treat them impartially. The con- 

verts are not slow to discover where partiality exists. When th*^^ 
find that one of their number can get from the missionary any 
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fftvoUr he wishes, and can get his interests advanced, while others 
are neglected and disregarded, the missionary must not expect to 
sectiire the confidence of the mass. >I do not mean to say that he 
ishould have the same sort of feeling towards every individual: 
4^e missionary will love, and ought to love, the good more than 
the had; he cannot feel equal regard for the obedient — ^for those 
who are teachable and lowly, and those who are stubborn ; but 
still he can govern them all alike. The law for one should be the 
law for all : yet missionaries are sometimes accused of being my ust 
to their converts; they are said to treat some better than others. 
^'He is partial to his favourites: he nejglects to ciill^a certain one 
to account for his conduct, because he is an agreeable mant he 
shakes hands with 'such a ene,''becaBse he is ati amiable person-: 
he alloweil A to sit on a chair; but he got angry, because B sfft 
down on the carpet, without being asked: he asked C to tea 
with him ; but never allowed D to drink water, out of his glass turn- 
bier.'' One, we are told, was obliged to leave the station, because 
the missionary would make him the butt of ridicule, before his 
fietyourites. Another complains,-^" The missionary carps so much at 
the dress of my children and the English shoes of my wife I He cen- 
sured my wife for her ignorance, and bad family management ; but 
never took pains to teach her good manners.'' A third oomr 
plains,-^"The missionary gave a nice letter of recommendation to 
tm»i to enable him to get a good situation but of the mission'; but 
he refused to give me a certificate of good character, because I 
wished to leave the mission. He was very kind to me while I was 
in the mission, but he will not speak, or shake hands with me, 
«ince I have taken Government employment. " A fourth says,— 
'* ^y missionary hiaa more confidence in his Hindoo servants, than 
m the persons he baptized. Why did he baptize me, if he had 
«no* confidence in my word and truthfulness I " 

There is too great a distance between some missionaries and ToavrMia 
-their converts, as members of the fatally of Jesus Christ. The ctUtcoM^bt* 
eenverts do not come sufficiently under the direct -influence of the fioaariaf ami 
more cultivated nature of the missionaries: and so fail in their ^■^*'^' 
litympathy with them. ' 

When Native Christians are treated thus, their heathen neigh- 
bours look indignantly upon them, as lost to all human sympa- 
thy. They arp, lost to the old fraternity, where ' they ei\joyed 
equal. rights iuid' privileges, in virtue of their birth; and, being 
converted to Christianity, they have neither the 'confidence nor 
Jihe sympathy of Christian people. But if the heathen see piefy^ 
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prcmpetiiy^ and enierprige, springing vp among the despised oon^ 
retU, and healr tiiem testifying* thiit these are the results of the 
teaching and care of their foreign ffuHU, (teadiets,) they* wiU at 
once b^gin to look npon missioBariesy as the real beneliM^eia of 
the people and the country. It will at once prednoe that ooi^ 
den^ in the n^d of the e^aummity, which is sure to favour the 
spread of ChriGrtSanity . 

Ldt every missionary, then, show kindness to the oonrorts,-^47y 
enoouraging the timid, adrising the inexperienced, rauing up tiM 
&11^ syn^iathi^ng with the disconsolate, condescetMfi&g to tlM 
humblest, and being patient towards all. If this Is done, I i»e! 
qtiite sure thai the effect will be good. Hie heaitsof theoon^i^ 
will yield to the infiuen4e^ as truly m the needle yields tt- tha 
poWto of maf^etism. 


Thd Ghainnan then iitiTited discussion, on the sulgeci brOu^^U 
b^ere the Oonfbretioe by the essayists^ 
fi«T. J. H. Hie Ber. J. H« 0Bin8eir,^^Aineriean P res b yte ri an MisdOo^ Bv 
wid Pinde^y-MTOsd and said: There is great danger of goiikg to 


Oasiios. 


•xtfwnM. extremes, in our esissgrs and discussions* OUr b i' oUwr €k)iokiftatiB 


seems to h&vt giten the extlreme yieW; and to ha^e dtbA Only 

ceptiontl and rare Oases; as when be says, he has even heard of 

missionaries' beating their Native bre&ren. He has not dw^ 

Two elsMM 021 the other Side of the question. It is my opioion, after twehre 

Cbrii#su : yeaTs' experience and observation^ that there are two (dassea of 

fpiritaally NatiVO Christians. One class oonsists Of thosb Who become CSiisa' 

' tians for the sake of Christianity; and have no afiabitiouS deaiie 

fyt anything but tho spiritual thix^js of Christianity; and wii6 

lote the Saviour, his service, and his ndnistetSv This class has eoni- 

dence in missionaries-HBsteems tbent-^otes thenv-^-synqM^hJMs 

wmJI ^^^ them. There is another class, (sdMlalarg^one,) wu^poeed 

Hi those who seek only for the loaves and tah^ of CSiristiaiil^; 

and of thode whose motives and otesires are vary mixed,*-^«iio, 

wUh Christianity, desire ahK> j9MtfiM»i, kowntr, fOeaUK Find^g tbat 

the missionary does not, or cannot, help them to advance in tkis 

way, as they dear^ they very improperiy jump to the conclusion, 

that the missioiiary wi^es to keep them down ; espedally Kdian 

he ventured to ad^e them (o di^ess, and UVe, aa much as possyi4«, 

Hke their cotml^ymel^ In order to influence the lattec, anA to 

leaven t4«ktt, by contact and sympathy with them. Having aaSd 

this, I may also say, that perhaps in many, or most cases, iva tt^ar 
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sioiiaries, owing to the obstacles in the way, hare not been ahU to Mis9ion»ri«*s 
show oup love and affection, as we ought. We have been too JJInif^i !ov«. 
foreign, too strange, too much removed from them. In order to Mr. Oi-Uiwn*« 
do away with this, as much as possible, I have adopted the plan of P^"^*<^- 
faaving all the Native brethren, and their families, come together 
in my house, once a month, for social and religious purposes. 
We have n monthly tea-meeting, in which we have conversation on 
missionary topics, etc., interspersed with music and singing. I also 
treat them, as much as possible, like European Christians. I visit 
them in th<air own houses frequently, in a social way, as well as 
for pastoral visitation ; and, on suitable occasions, as on Christmas 
and New-year's day, I have found it pleasant to send aH of them 
little preBent8,-*« practice which has been reciprocated. We ought 
to mingle with them more, and try to show our love more ; but, 
at the same time, not pet or pamper them too much ;--just as we 
would not wish to injure our own children ; or have them iiyure 
themselves, by putting their hands into the fire, or surfeiting them- 
selves with sweets. In order that the mass of the people may be ^ . _ . 
UNm to Christianity^ I think it is necessary that Native Christians liam fboold 
•hoald, as &r as possible, live amongst their countrymen ; and, as jfntlve ^ 
far as is eonsistent with holiness, live Uke their oountrjrmen. When caitoaif . 
we tdrge this upon our Native brethren, we are acting in accordance 
with the dictates of the warmest love for them ; and with a pm- 
d^it regard for their real interests. This may be done, and yet 
tnxt brethren may advance in dviUsation and learning, in every 
-way,-H90dally, morally, physically; — and not feel that they axte 
k4^ down, or injured by the missionary* The Native brethren 
would thus become more manly, and more independent ; and be 
iMtter (^iristiaBS. And when^tbey come to understand this, as they 
.ought, and as some of them do, they will all confide more in mis- 
sionaries; and will love and respect them more. There U love, ... . 
but let us have more of it ; and let it be manifested in the right way. tad lovo^ 
Hany missionaries are led to pamper Native Christians, with a 
view to gain their good opinion. We must be firm with them, t 
believe there are many Native Christians, who see and acknowledge 
the love felt towards them; and who have no ill feeling whatever 
iidwards missionaries^ It is a bugbear — a mistake — an extreme one^ 
sided vieW) to suppose that there is no confidence and sympathy 
ezistiBg between the whoUhody of NoHm ChmAceMt and the whole 
hdify of muumarim^inho have lived and laboured for them. The 
rery statement shows there is a mistake: and the asserUon ef 
this grave error must only convince all thinking persons, that if 
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the extreme view is correct, there must be something very defec' 
tive in the character of the Native Christians. . . 

Mr. J. C. Boss, — ^Native Christian, and Assistant Teacher in' the 
ICission School, Lahore, — ^reniuurked as follows:-^! fally confinA 
the facts that have been stated by the Bev. Golokn^th; abovt 
the bad treatment of our Katiye brethren ; and I have perc^yed 
disagreeable feelings existing in several mission stations. - Yet I 
do not mean to say, that there is not a single missionary who has 
not won the a£Pection and sympathy of the Native brethren. I wookl 
not forget to mention here the names of the Rev. Dr. Ewart of 
Calcutta, Mr. Anderson of Madras, Dr. Judson of the Karen hub- 
sion, and of scMiae present in this Conference, who, by their kind- 
ness, affectionate temper and disposition, and familiarity, Inve 
.won the sympathy and affection of the Native brethren. 

I do not agree with the Rev. Gk>Ioknath, that the mission aries^ 
on account of their high civilization and acquirements, - cannot 
possibly stoop to treat the Native brethren familiarly. My views 
on this subject are the contrary. The more educated and pious 
a person is, the more humble he will be. The persons named 
above, are not inferior, in civilization and acquirements, to thoiia 
who. are in the habit of treating their Native brethren badly. 

A Thomson, Esq., Principal of the Lahore High School,>-8aid, 
that ill feeling between missionaries and converts generally aroBe 
from money matters. The convert, being entirely ciut off from 
his friends, of ten makes requests for pecuniary assistance, to which 
the missionary is ifnable to accede ; and might consider it ii^udi- 
cious to do so, even Were he able. The speaker knew an instaaoe, 
in which a missionary was much beloved by his Native breth^n ; 
but he was one whose circumstances enabled him, and whose na- 
tural kindness led him, to give them great assistance of this kind. 
Doubtless, however, there were t)ther founds for their love. 

Mr. Thomson then enlarged on the fact of the missionary^ 
having left his native land to preach to the Natives of this oountiy; 
and stated that he thought thai ought to be a sufficient proof of 
his love to them. 

The Rev. R. Bbuob,— -Church Missionary Society, Dera Ismael 
Khan, — ^rose, to turn the discussion into a different channel. • He 
did not feel, with Mr. Thomson, that the missionary's leaving lus 
own land was at all a sufficient proof Of -his love. Itlseasy to 
make on^ sacrifice; but we are called upon to' be a /Mi^ saeri- 
fice. It is the love of Christ which we should manifest. The S^ 
of God made a great sacrifice for us, when he left His Fathead 
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house ; but that was little compared with the daUy sacrifices which 
He made. Great was His suffering on the cross, for our redemp* 
tion ; but it was as nothing to His continued suffering, in enduring 
the contradiction of sinners. So did the love of Christ constrain 
the great missionary St. Paul. He gave up much to become a 
OhristiaH ; but he was not satisfied with that. The love of Christ 
oonstraixted him daily to become all things to all men, — ^that he 
might by all means gaiursome. 

As to missionaries' giving o£^nce by hastily deciding the quar- Qw^f^l'.of 
rels of Christians, the example of Br. Judson recurred to his Cbrii.iaoa. 
memory.' When any broths brought to him an accusation against 
anoth^, he, ever following our Lord's command, refused to listen 
to it, until he was assured that the aggrieved person had told his 
brother of his fault between himself and him alone. This usually 
put an end to the quarrel altogether ; and also saved the^ mission- 
ary from hurting the feelings of either party. 

And as to Natives wearing Ehglish clothes or shoes, and adopting Lei eoovertt 
English customs, — ^by all means let them do just as they like. Ob- pJJ]IL******^ 
jecting to such things is sure to give offence. The weaker a bro- 
ther is, the .more necessary it is to gain his affection and confidence. 
The missionary has higher objects to look after— even the garb of 
righteousness and holiness, which h« should lead his converts to 
put on ; while he teaches them to follow in the steps of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The Eev. G. W. Scott, — Native Missionary, American United ?*''• ®- ^^ 

OCOTT. 

Presbyterian Mission, Sealkote, — said: there is no doubt, that ii,er«|ga 
there is a great want of sympathy between Native Christians and ^f^^ o^ 
Foreign missionaries in this country ; which is a great hind^rance 
tQ the s|»read of the Gospel. Permit me to notice a few causes Cauiet . 
which give rise to this. Amongst these I may mentiou the fact, 
that there are no uniform rules in the Pui^ab missions, regu- Absence of 
lating the work and salaries of Native Christians in mission em- uniformiiy 
ploy.' For instance, it is the custom of some missionaries to give 
Native Christians a very low allowance at first ; while they do not 
take the pains to explain the reason of this. When the Native 
Christian, (not knowing the plan on which the mission is conduct- 
ed,) asks for an addition to his allowance, the missionary some- 
times does not take time to explain the matter, as he ought — ^to a 
Native brother ; but gives a hasty answer, such as he would give to a 
private servant. 'And sometimes it happens that the missionary 
does not at all sympathize with the reasons of his Native brother ; 
%n4 refuses to give him any more salary, in such a manner that he 
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Itares an impreesion on the mind of th« Natire QiriiBtian^ thai ke 

(the miBsionary) ui the BOle ma$ier of the miflsion money, InsieMl 

of being only on agmt. Now the missionary, being the religioiiB . 

teacher, by such treatment alienates the mind of his Natire Ixrother. 

And when the latter is in any way dissatisfied, and wishes to hare 

a conversation with the missionary, on spiritual or temp(Mral di£Si* 

colties, it often happeofl that he goes to his door, and sends in 

The Native word to the missionary through his bearer; and when the mlfr* 

is repelted Bionary is apprised that some Native Christian is waiting at his door, 

ky the mis- j^ either sends word that he has no spare time to see him. 

Monary s 

coidjMsa. or he comes out and asks, '' JSya mangtd i" ( What do you want T \ 

Now the tone oi such a question at once disheartens the NatiY« 

Christian, and prevents him from disclosing the real state of hiit 

heart. On account of soch troiibles, he tries to leave that wMimn^^p^ 

and join some other. On making his intention kno?m U> the xma- 

sionary, the latter at once sets his face against him ; and thfeatow 

him, by saying, "If you leave this mission, no other will veceive 

you.'' Nor will he give him any certificate of good character. Oa 

the contrary, he will write to other missionaries against hinu 

Thbis a cause which often produces ill feelings between tkam* 

After this, the Native Christian's mind is unsettied; and he f<aelB 

reluctant to tell his difficulties to the missionary: and thus the 

breach is daily increased. The Native Christian often, talks of 

his alienation, to his other brethren, — to ease his own nQnd,^-« 

thing natural to the human heart. 

DiflTareBt jj^ ^^ missicHi work, where the Native Christian and the mla» 

cause dif. cdoaory are yoked together, one bemg a foreigner, and we other 

agraameflia. ^ -^^^^^^ they naturally differ in judgment and understandtt^. 

It is hard to work together without respecting each other's opon* 

ions. The missionary generally dincU him in all the msscdon work; 

without giving hin^.the chance of giving his advioe reg^rc^Q^ 

it, agreeably to hia knowledge <^ 'the customs and mannera of 

The Native the country. Where he sees the missionary acting in this ws^» 

raistiooary ^® concludes that the misdonary's superiority arises only ftom tb^ 

has power, fg^i of his holding the purse in his hands, — without the 'c^lL * 

tei licence ~ Hie begins to feel cold towards the nussionazy; and does not folly 

to direct it. g^ ^^ f^,^^ q£ ^^ responsibiUty of the wwk resting oa him. 

Thus ho struggles on under these difficulties, though he cani%oi 
ooffiscientiously threw off the work, and free himself £rom i& 
Oh ! I know some Christians, whose hearts have 9Unk with g^nei^mA 

* WiBdom, inteHigence. 
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sdrrcw tinder these difficulties; yet love to their Divine Saviour/ 
and a desire to do good to their countrymen, have sustained 
and strengthened them; and have enabled them to face these 
difficulties— simply for the Gospel's sake I In my humble opinion, The aiit- 
thejjurwandthe 'ay/ ought to go hand in hand: the Foreigner BXid ^^^^J^ 
the NtOive should work together in love and charity; which are {[jj'^jjjjl^ 
the chief bonds of union. I have no doubt the work will greatly thoold go 
advance by mutual co-operation ; peace and harmony will prevail ^^^^ 
between Christian brethren uid the missionary. 

Be it known to all, that what I have said has no reference to my- 
self ; as I already am, in the Sealkoto mission, on a perfect equality 
with the American missionaries, and have a voice in the missionary 
council ; and my salary is fixed by our Board of Foreign Missions 
in America. 

Mr. G. D. Maitka,— Native Christian, and Head Master of the Mr- G. D. 
Mission School, Lahore,— observed : The Conference tacitly confess- **^'t*a. 
es, that there is a lamentable want of sympathy and confidence, be- ]T*"*,3l- 
tween the missionary and his converts. This fact cannot well be ig- canuot b« 
nored. It is well known, that almost every convert, finds fault ^"■'•^ 
with his missionary ; and is not at peace with him. I knew a Native 
wi&o was in the habit of spending whole nights in prayer ; and yet I 
have known even that man to speak ill of the missionary. Many Sacrifices 
Natives make great sacrifices in becoming Christians ; and they ez- Jj^vertf and 
pect missionaries to treat them kindly in return. If they go to the ^.y '^ "■■*' 
officers of Gk>vemment, they know that they will be treated with 
contempt. If the missionary does not treat them kindly, to whom 
can they go? The missionary, too, makes great sacrifices, lor the 
sake of the Natives; and if, after all his labour, he finds the Na- 
tive Christian turn out badly, he feels disappointed, and disgusted. 
The blame falls equally on both parties. Nether party is what it 
ought to be. There is much that should be altered and improved, 
in both. There must be union and love between them, as their re- There must 
lation of father and son demands. The importance of the work— ^ *»• *""'»» *«»^ 
the evangelization of India, urgently calls for this; and the neces- 
sity of the case requires it. 

The reason that there is so little sympathy between Native 
Christians and missionaries, is, that Satan comes in, and sows bad 
seed ; for he well knows, that if there were much true piety among 
Native ' Christians, his kingdom in India would soon come to an 
end. It is Satan's interest to keep Native Christians and mission- 
aries at variance : therefore he is at work, at the bottom, to keep 
up the strife. "G^t thee behind me, Satan !" should be the Ian- 

W 
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guftge of eT«ry one, when 9J«y temptatLon eom^t to widen the bveibclb. 

Eftcb should Wlien the Sf«iiye ChrktiMi feek tempted to entertain herd feelings 

tomptnUo? ^owafd8 the mmomscyf he ehould eey, " Oet thee behind me, Satea I 

to tbifijt ill it eannot be biit that I lore him 1 " And when the missionary feel» 

*'* temp^ to harbour hard feelings towards the Katire oonrerts, be 

should s^, "0et thee behind nie, Sataal i^ eannot be biiit tbal^ I 

lore theini'' 

^ the exhibition of uneasiuBSB, on the* part of ono' or two* 

members of the Oonferenoe* at the eourse the diseussion was i»kr 

Sir H. Eo- ^^ ^ HsBBKvr £i>w4BnBS, K. Gl Bk, (who- bncE been prevented by 

WARDBi* illness &oin attendhag the pveiwas nseetiasgs^) rese^ and entoeated 

t]ae members of the Conference, not to^ attempt to* suppress* 9asj 

DsprecaiM Qsppess^on ai opinion, on the part of the Nativo^ CSiristiatt ipel&- 

of Native ren present. To win the confidence of Native Chnstiaan )S the" 

opioiofl. professed object of this aftemoon/s conference, Are we to diseuss 

this subject or not ? Then) we must learn our fedlings, in refei^ 

e?xce to this* £rom< a Native point of view. We are here o(^eoted 

to^jr, under difBarent colours, and &om difierent couniries; but 

we all have one Gfod and one object. Let therefore the 19^▼^' 

Christians, now present, e^eak out honestly and truly before 

Let mem ^-^ j^^ them keep nothing back; only with this eaHtio^-4ett> 

whole, hot :them remember to speak in the love of Christ. Let them tell out 
in love*- 

aE weakness, and all short-eoming; and if th^ do not respect and 

love the missionaries, ^en shame on thc^m I These have cemd 

thousands of miles to teU of Christ Jesus; and wofid^y short must 

fJxese Native Christians cc^^, of the standard of <%ristian' Im^ 

if 0]^ hi^e no love for the mis»onanes. By all means, t^ out 

every weakness, every ^hert-coming; but tell them gentlyr-r-teQ 

ihc>n\ tenderly— rtell them lovingly ;*-tell all'-r-ieU it all out. 

P. S. Mbl- "P, S. M^h¥iU4f, !E^.,- C, S., seconded thjs recommendation of ^ 

▼ILL, Leq. -Q^YyeTt. Edwardos, that the Native Christians present should beal<r 

Se<»iuls lowed to give full vent to th^r camplaiiyfcs* Hie stated, tha^ as V» 

EdtiJa'rdei' pffip^J* o^ Oovemment, in his circuit tibrough the country, h|a first 

appeal. question to the Natives with nvhom he was thrown- in contact,, wasr- 

whether they had any complaints. The only way to remedy W ^^ 

is to learn what that evil is; and; he therefore b^gg^ tbl^ the 

ntinost freedoin of discussion might be allowed. 

Rev. C. W. The Eev. C. W. Foehan,— American Presbyterian JCi«!lon, 

FoRMAS. i^^hpre,— xemarked, that ^ the Native brethren who were likely 

^itfvjlirto *» speak, had been, or vere now, associated with himself ; pxtd h^ 

■peak would say,^Let them speaj^ oyt their whoje minds, only lot 

thmx^ do sp, (as Sir Herbert Edwardes has remAx^ed,) in Iwe, Vx. 
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ForskAfi then added, thai htieuppoMdiixe members of tkeCbnf evened 
wotlld like to know wlio t&e Native brethren were, who were ad^ 
dressing them — ^The first speaker was Mir. Bose, a convert of the Free An Mcottoi 
Gknrch Institution of Ohinsura, Bengal. His fkther was a man of [Sigt,^ 
ptoper^ ; and the son had given tip much, to beeome a Christian.—^ Chrisiitit 
The second speaker was Mr. Scott, who was formerly an orphad panwtiie 
%oy, and was educated partly at Buharunpoor, and partty at Lo* <**«®'""*«* 
diana. When Colonel Wheler wished to send Persian Bibles into Ca^ 
%til, he selected this man to take th«n. He went mto Cabttl, tak* 
ng his Itfe in kis hands. At Cabnl, he was seiied and throwft into 
prison. After a time he was taken out of prison, and smit nnder a 
gaard to the border of the British territory ; where he wae released.*-^ 
The third is Mr. Maitra, who was converted while a pupil in Dr. 
DuffY Institution. He was a Brahmin, and took a very high stand 
in the sehool; and certainly, his proffpeote were bright. I befieivre 
that he sacrificed much lor Christ.— The young man who ^dshea to 
speak nOw, ia Mr, Baow, a Mahratta. He was converted inSindh, is 
« dlember of the English Churchy amd is now a wrlteor in one of 
the Government officee here. 

Kr. J. P. Raow tben rose, afxd tfpoke as followl:-^Zjeli nolm j^^ J P 
u^iary body own me ; because I was brought up at Kurachee^ and Kxaw. 
^[ibraced Christianity there, through the instrumentality of a free Uispdacattoa 
sekool, established by the gentlemen of the military and civil ser- >od conver- 
vioes. The school was under the superintendence of a native of " 
Bengal, who was educated at the Bishe|>'B College, Calcutta, fiki 
aierits were highly acknowledged; and the school, while vnder his 
^charge, was in a flourishing state. I am a convert of that school, 
kept up by those good people, to whom I am indebted for all the 
jgood I possess. I was not baptized by a missionary, nor was I in 
a missionary institution. — ^From my experience, from Bombay to 
the Pui\jab, I am inclined te say, that there are many missionaries, 
ovho may be called faidt-finding missionaries, and are doing nuich 
liarm. 'Because «f these, seme have apostatized. And theve «re j^^ f^^ 
others, but very few, who are really doing good, and correct ihe faults MiMi6ii»ri#i 
of their converts, as a father corrects his child. The fanlt-imding 
missionaries mot only find fault with the dress, witii ihe mode^ p .. ^ .. 
living, and desire to learn English, and for reading the IKible and nAfsifonArie». 
Prayer Book in Englishr-^but, being perfectlgr ignorant of theman- 
aers and customs of the* Natives, find faidt with triflei^ which may 
be contrary to European customs^ but if^ch are quite in accordance 
witbthecustMasef thecon^^aad, ^m ii^udieious haste, con- 
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denm th^ convert fcH* inconaisteiioies of a Chmtian life. Sueh in- 
stances are of common occurrence, at almost every mission station 
' where there are converts. 
MiffioiMriet Another cry against missionarieSy is, that some of them have 
wtg^x the totally neglected the education of their converts. I do not allude to 
of their those who have been converted in schools. We have heard ife 
eoavtru. gtated by one of the missionaries, that '* our Native preachers 4upe 
very, ignorant. Their Bible knowledge is so little, that it is exhana- 
ted in five minutes; and after that, the Native preachers ha^ 
rangue the audience anyhow" The . Eeverend Oentl^tnan alluded 
to, exposed this defect in the convert preacher, but unfortunately 
kept back the cause of this serious — ^I may say disgraceful — defect. 
In my uncharitable opinion, it is because the converts are not 
taught more than the Catechism, in the Boman Urdii, previous to 
baptism ; and a few chiqpters of the Bible, after baptism. After thia 
the convert is left to plod on in his study of the Bible, as he pleases ; 
the missionary never concerning himself in the matter. The only 
thing the missionary cares for, is, that the convert should follow 
him to the b^z^, morning and evening, for haranguing the people; 
- a^d about this he is very particular ; but does not care whether 
the convert is prepared for the task or not. But some missiomiries 
take great pleasure in teaching the Native Christians ; and I know 
a few in Sindh, (and one particularly, in the Pur^b,) who will put 
as much English theology, and English science, as they can, into 
the heads of converts. And, although they anglicize them, &ey 
make them independent, and not hangers-cn to European mission- 
aries. With reference to this subject, I would take the liberty of 
bringing to notice the neglected state of Native Christian children, 
observable everywhere. The rising generation should be an ob- 
. ject of every true missionary's care. Hitherto missionaries have 

have doD« done nothing towards the attainment of this great object. The 
Se^cbHdrao ^^^^^^'^ established for European or East Indian children, have been 
of Naiiv« withheld from Native Christian children, — ^because of the pr^fu- 

dice they have against black Christians. 
Tc«atnent With regard to treatmentj I am sorry to say, that some of \^k 

of converti missionaries are worse than laymen. I can mention instances, 
' inr mifioii- 
' ariei. in which I was personally concerned. Once when I went to tee a 

missionary, bearing a note from a brother missionary, I had tb 

stand in the sun for about two hours, before I could obtain ikI- 

mittance. I had travelled a distance of about thirty miles ; «^d 

when I was admitted, I was told,-^'< Sit thou at ihy footstool.^' tn 

another instance, I was travelling with two missionaries: we hiij^ 
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pinned to meet a third missionary, at his own station. We were 
asked to his house, and conversed freely together ; but 'when 
breakfast was announced, the two European missimiaries were ask- 
ed to sit down to it ; and I was told to " go and seek for bread 
elsewhere/' I did not care for his breakfast ; but it was tthe man- 
ner of the missionary towards a black convert that I cared fenr ; — 
especially as I was on a journey, and staranger in the place. 

From these two instances, I am inclined to accept, as facts* 
the complaints of the converts, — that missionaries are harsh, un- 
kind, cold, and indifferent towards them. Considering that the 
converts are generally dependants of the missionaries, they treat 
them as they please ; and there is no remedy but submission. Aa 
a rule, with few exceptions, they domineer over their native help- 
ers. I am thankM to say, however, that <mr lot has fallein with 
men, who are missionaries indeed and in truth. 

Missionaries, as a rule, provide their Native helpers with a mere lofaflScieot 
pittance, — ^barely sufficient to give food and clothes ; and this is the Native 
one of the reasons why converts are so miserable : and hence the Cbri»tiaiia 
prevalence . of discontent. It is therefore necessary that they by miasioa- 
flhould be better provided for. I do not know whether the mis- '"^^ 
st^maries in India should be blamed for this scanty provision. Yet it 
is. evident they have not represcFuted the matter properly to their 
JFespective Home committees; ,4>ecause I know of a missionary 
jtrho wrote to the committee of the Church Missionary Society, that 
^iJieir Native helpers should receive as small salaries as possible. 
But i^other said, that Native helpers should be respectable, and 
respectably k^t, and not fed on butter-milk and 5(yra bread. 

With regard to the remark, that Native Christians are fond c^ 
the loaves and fishes, — "Give them these, and they will not find ^ .. 
fault with misiGdonaries V and that " We Europeans, by coming to In« peaot make 
dia, sacrifice all our home comforts ; and surely do not come to give jti^miBc 
the Natives all our money I " and that " The Natives should be kept *« >»<**• ? 
in their own place!'' — I do not. understand what the gentleman 
means, by sacrifices made in coming to India, — and what 
sacrifices Europeans do make. . The common saying is, that they 
oome to enrich l^emselves ; and because they do not find work in 
their own couniary. I do not know whether any honest layman 
would si^, that he has made sacrifices by coming to India, as the 
gentlexnan in question presumed to assert. Nor do I see that mis- 
Aonaaries make sacrifices, — ^when apparently ih&y have all the need- 
itti oomfortft of life.^ I mu9t. except those who have given up their - 
. jf9;K>iiitments u^nder Government, and have become missioaaries. 
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The turriiices ^ know iwo sudSk g€!nti6m6n,-H>iie, a^ ohaplaiA ; ftacl the6th«^, h etkp^ 

fnade by ||^ jj^ ^)i^ army. The sacrifices a Native C%ri»liaii mak« are qfcute" 

•converts nre incompiarable. No sooner does a Hindoo, or Mahomedati efmhrtio& 

'"relTJ!!"****^ Christianity, than he is lost, or dead, to hi# relatives:— 4^1 est&lf 

ties are cut off; and h« is considered an outcast. No Eiu^opeait 

has to suffer this. • 

In reply to the question,— >>why yoiifig men f^m sotne missloxir 

schools are found incompetent for situations in public oflBk;^, I 

may say, that they are not acquainted with the official niMiiaii^ of 

husi&eitt. It is therefore necessary that they should be taught, of 

Shown the method of doing the work ; and this cannot "b^ dott#, 

uinless there be some one in the office who takes an h^ieves^ iA tM 

y^nng man. The headnelerk or the head-moonfitiee, howereiV iitaf 

have his^oiMi men to pirovide fSco'^ and t^ftce "charity begins aft 

home," he of course finds Heuilt with tho straager ; and he«c^ M6 

incompetency I Stioh instances are of daily ocoun^eftoe.- lA my 

&im edse, when the Head of the Departmeat wanted me to b€( emr 

ployed in his offioe, the head-clerk found faidt with m»^ ifklf iA 

another office^ where the superintendent wanted tfi» s«hre me, I Witt 

Sound every itfay eempetaU; and I am glad to say, ihat Ihave o^ndl ^i tV 

oured to dicfeharge ray diiUes to the satisfootvsn of my supei^ioi!H.i 

Mr. Baow, towards tha conchndon af hk speiM^ mad^ dooM 
persolkal refledtiona oft one of the previous qpieakers, wlfo hud ifitf* 
pitted mercenary motives to Native ChrlsiianB. When 1&;. BaoW 
took his seat, the gei^tleman alluded to^ rose to> reply i but,- Hil i^ 
desire of the chairman, refrained from ponaiiiig thie sn^^tfi^ 
ReT. J. M. ^^® ^^- ^' ^- BBOWK,-M^hmrch Missionary Societ^^ Ufl^i- 
BtiowR. 9^f^ — ^rmnarked: — ^Mr^ Hereon spoke, in hia essay, of ^pd^pre- 
fofatUmJ' This, as a meuis of Wisning the confidence ctf ^SUr 
M«MrKti<Ai. ^^^ Ohriatiana, never struck me no tecBi>ly as now^ AsiA ^6§ if is 
this, which, by the Holy Spirit's power, often mn^eef ^e tn&tSiMt 
o( an English congregation so popular — so respected — so lov^dd. 
Bo not the winning Words,, the winning tone, the wimsmg matter 
of his discourse — all tend, in their way, to entwine around^ huh 
the affectiona of hi&flock t With aU due defer^ntce, I w^oiddin^i^ 
thiit point. Let us endeavour to give our C^risiiansi aom^l^iig 
more than the hsatily prepared resMit of a wcaapy Satuldi^-itigM, 
when ministering to them in the sanctutfy, and^ wenMi^ asMred- 
ly hope ta obtain mcire of l&eir ceafldeiMd and sympathy . 
ConmaDity Amitber peuBLt I Wodki venture to' urge, ^ tiubt W^ 4Mm fb 
oriniereiif. haVe a gveatear MfeN^otfion of wteFOta. Leit us sti^e^ mei!^ mA 
more, that their intovaabi mmy be^ouiwf ittd (ftttil, th^rty-*j a»tf < i 
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▼ourmg to feel, more and moare, that we are one with ihem ; and 
ktftukg theaoa. see and &el> that ihey are oob with ixs ;-T4bai their 
troohlfis, and trials, and difficulties aie oura ; and oian, theira. IL^ 
we not strive moro parttcnlarly to- obtain a greater reciproeity of 
ifeoHng f And th^ise (^ our Natire ChristiaEis ffho hare much to* 
eontend with, and who may svot be ^together satisfied withe uir 
lot thexn rensejiQiber, that we too have many dlffionltiefi^ trials, and 
tronblcB to bear, as well as they. 

Tbxr^y ; — ^Theriv is tho^ importaiBiee at an impariiaJlify rf Aeaarbiff Tinptrti«Uiy» 
OMJ MamuT towards theon. This is of rery great momeat m ikw 
oy^. And why mny we not try more to understand their mindls t 
Wby iK>t briniS that same knowledge of human nature^ so'ixiduh 
peiuia^le in u|»der^tandi|ig each ettier, to bear 00 them; sothftt 
we mi9iy be abl^ t^ rmi th«»9i ? 

Foiirthly ;— May we not make thoee eases whiob seem most J["'H* ®^ 
4|ffi<»Ut to deal witht si^bjocts of Bpeoialprfifyer,|)efopeottr SeaFon- pra>er. 
fy Fath^, — taking ^ach ease to Eim; and thera^ spreading itb^ 
j&H^ Him> seek iof liis gwdanee aud (tirecticn I 

Fifthly ;~LetaUQari»^/# be, £(Mr more of «lf49Mri^ of ^^ IfM TheiMmlor 
tli^t, as regards myself, this is 00^ of the greatest drawback to Ifi^, 
^yv^pfkiby with my Native brethren. If only wo can obtain mopo 
of Divine love, then surely we may expect mcMre satisfactory ffh 
suits ; and we pckay not ojoly become oa^ with the Hative Christians, 
^t th^y also, one with us. 

Lastly ; — I think many oi the difficulties of our Native brethr^ ^^T 
xpight be solved, by carrjring out the suggestion p|f CoU Lak^j (in 
^os esiMky on Lay Co-o^^^tio^, ) in re&rence to a central oojmpcxiir 
%^fi of laymen. With the permission, therefore, of the Conference^ 
I would propose, for their adoption, the following bjssoujtion,-* 
f^Aat, ecmdderinff the great importanfie of oUoMng seeuhr employment /or Besolutiov. 
t^aUve ChrMam, a centred committee^ v^kh sub-commUee^ cmd corre^pon^- 
p!9fi n^^mberSy bfi formed, /or ^jpurpo^e ^ t^ording /ofiiMe^ foward the 
ai^ifinmeiU 0/ thU (^ecL 

The Eev. Qquhlitatb, — Am^srioan Prosbyterian >£ifision, Ji^un- ^^^ ^^ 
^r,^-said: My r^m^rks in the essi^y do not apply to mig8Jon»rieft hatu. 
1^ p, body. The eonverts of one missionary are ready ( so to spo»k) 
to yluck out their eyes, and give them to him; those of another freunTr* 
are hardly willing to render him that h<»iour which is his duo t>w;flrd« 
It is not an uncommon thing to meet with a convert who r^fly miwionari«a 
)ovo9 the miasipnary, aiud listens to him with «.ll attcntM>n*>— tn^^ir 
Co9^ing a desirp tp ple^e him, ^md to gain his Sfpp^obatioi^ pxKi 
fQ04 ppmp^. Other? ar^ ^juite indifferent to tjiie perpcgi tfe^ 
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should obey. I have personelly Ao complaints to make, before tlur 

Conference. I have been> treated by all those venerable men under 

whom I have had the privilege to labour, in the cause of educar 

tloD and Christianity, with all consideration and kindness. — The 

root of the evil lies in the Native Christians ; who make the cause 

In odoptiog of religion identical with the cause ef civilization. Native Chris* 

the convert tlans are poor ; and the comforts of civilized life- are very ezpen- 

adwi"** sive: hence the difficulty. Native Christians, in common witb 

Cbruiino their Hindoo friends, try to imttate the manners and customs of 

th^ rulers. They did so in the* time of the Mhissuimanv 


they will do so> now. If you go among the Sirdars, or visit a 
pectable Hindoo or Mussulman in the town, you will find chairs, 
tables, drawers, and couches. In almost every place* they pr^er 
English things to those of country manfofacture: The missionary 
should not oppose Native Christians in these matters, but leave 
them to- their own inclinations. You cannot stay the progress of 
. civilization. Native Christians, as well as others, are always prone 
■huuld not be to imitate their rulers. I regret, however,, that this desire* for in^ 
ri{prewied. provement in> manners and customs often outstrips the vital 
Christianity of the individual. But opposition will create* heart- 
burning and bitter jealousy, between the missionary aaad hift 
converts. 
Th« Rev. R. 'Fhe Bev. R. Bbitce rose, and bore witness to the fact, that there 
Bhucb. y^Q^ j^ universal want of sympathy between Native Christians and 

missionaries. 

Tker Biev. I. Ii, Havsee;— ^American MethocCst l^iscopal Miif^ 
Rev. I. L. si(m, Bijnour, — said : The great etifficulfy is to provide for Native 
Temporal Christians. They must eat, and wear clothes, as well as we. I have 
Bupjiort will heard some good wives say, that the way to- keep their husbands 
nfiectioiis. m a good humour was to give them good dinners. Now it seems 
to me, that if we coizld provide for their support, we would have 
more of the confidence of our Native brethren. How shall we do 
it ? — ^is the question. I have been obliged to turn many away, be- 
cause I could not assist them in obtaining a livelihood. They 
have an association at Futtehgurh for making tents; but such an 
enterprise requires funds. I was much pleased with what my 
brethren and I saw at Dehli, on our way to this Conference. We 
called on one of the missionaries; who said that he had lon^ 
tried to maintain his Christians, but cotdd not, for want of means; 
butlately^some kind friends had made him a donation, with which he 
intended to provide accommodation, for the Christians, in the city. 
WeBaw the first of these — a number of houses surrounded by a low 
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t^ftlUli^AbkedVy GliiiBiavs» doseby^ waa ft Tory seat chap«l« There 
m^f^ upwards of fifty of these people. A STatire preacher resided 
with them. It seems to me that such a plan^ woald soooeed; hoi 
we muat rely upon our beaeToleht lay firiends for the means. 
- The BeY« L. JANTnR,->-American Fresbytman Mission, Sttb»* Bcr. L. 
thoo,-H>bserved : Beferenoe has been made to the insinoerity, eoYot^ J4Stub. 
ousness, etc«, of some Native Christians. That such cases exists ao 
one can doubt. But let not our Native brethren for a moment mtp- vindicates 
pose, ^at we thus charge them all. We know tdJd well what deep jjlfj'^^i^ 
sincerity, what intense earnestness, many of them hare exhibhed^-^ 
scHue living up largo worldly prospects for a mere pittance; and 
some ondmring bitter persecution, for the sake of Christ and sal* 
vation. .^d just as sinre we are,' that some ofL them truly Aws ua» 
and ace suicerely ^fnil^u^ to us. Still we mint have a higher motira 
than obtaining the gratitude and love of those for whom we labour } 
and when we fail to realize this, we must not be too much aimoyed 
by it 

Certaizdy, I have felt grieved and humbled* by remarks made 
by Native brethren to<Uy. Upon the whole, we may learn some- 
thing ^m what they have said; but their stetements have been 
too strong, too M^ly coloisred. 

With reference to the remark of one Native brotiier, that wo Raitf of pay, 
err in not having unifonn rates of pay^ fbr otop different Native 
Christian employees, I would observe, that tfds is a most difficidt 
subject. It often happens, that two men) equally qtialified to 
serve^ for instance, as Scripture Readers, are yet so totally different 
in thedr antecedents, that it seems unreasoiMble, and quite inex- 
pedient, to pot both on the some rste of aUowanoe. Especially 
is the difficulty increased, when one of them has <]^Qalificati<mB that 
would give him perhaps thirty rupees, in a Qovemment office, white 
the other eoidd not get t«x$ and wiU serve you very gladly for 
^hL Must then the man ndio can command thirty, be told, that 
he too ahaU have- only nght? Long and earnestly have we labour- 
ed, to meet and reconcile difficulties of this sortj and tiding into 
view the different circumstanees of each oasci our aim has been to 
a^ust it as well as we could. 

Beferei^cehas been made to a lack of intevdrf^y djsplayed by ComplsiBti. 
missionaries, in the different requests tmd complaints of Native 
Christians. I acknowledge that we ought to atteiid to their re- 
quests, and hear the statement of their grievances;- but we need 
iQ be very careful i^ot to spend too niuc^ time upon these things. 
Some of the Native Christian brethren are given to laying a very 
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keayy iaot ttpon the miBsidnary in this respdot. Names could 6d* 
mentioned, were it neoessuy; and Native brethreii^ h<dfe preeeat' 
would testify that it was so. 
WoouiiPB. The Rev. J. S. Woodsidb, — ^American Presbyterian Mission/ 
Kapiirthala, — sud, that he had listened with no little interest to- 
the discussion. He had learned some things from what had now 
transpired, that he never knew before; and he thought that evexy 
DttiMionary present had obtained infi>rmation which would be of 
the uteMt vHhie to ^him, in^ his fixture intercouAie with ISative 
6h]^ifttiui8. 

that e^tsted,' ardle firom the too Mimdie reilsitionship that subsiBts 
between miksioiiaries and Kdtive ' Christianff. " No man was ever 
yet a h^ro in hBi own bed-chamber.'^ Tlie mitoioiiiiry's house wav 
^ways open to Native Quistians ; and they wei^ coiistantly roia* 
ning in and out~^at all hOizil^, antf^ under all circumiiftandes. They^ 
perhaps crossed the missionary's path, in^en he was overwhelm-^ 
^ with work, or annoyed by something quite unconnected with 
them; and if they, oa such occasions, r^toeived little attention, or 
were put off with a hasty reply, to somd fooUsk in^uitry; they'may 
sometimes have gone away, with a feeling that they badTfxt^n in^ 
jtrred ; when nothing (tensive Was ever dreamed of by the hiia- 

«ionary. The very intimacy of the intercourse .that subsists b€^ 

* 

tk^n them, thusleadb to misunderstandings; and he thought thaC 
spbhange'in this respecft would be desirable. He would be very 
sorry t<>"thixlk, that Native Christians were as bad as they them- 
selves represenlted.^ Indeed he knew that the speakers had not done 
AttacboMnt* justice to th^ brethren.'* He had known Native brethren to be 
warmly attached to the missionaries with whom they were asso- 
ciated. Were it not too painM to his own feelings, and those of 
'^hers present, he could mention instances, in which Native Chris- 
tians had exhibited the warmest attachment to missionaries. On 
thedeath of a beloved missionary, which took place recently, the 
Native Christians had mourned for him, as "one mdarni^th for an 
dhly ' Boni—BA the mourning of Hadadrimmon, in the viHey of 
Megiddon." Yes; there are many among our Native brethren,' who 
'* ' Aobly sustain and support their missionary benefactors, while they 
live, — and mourn fdf thbih, when they are dead. 
Obktt of ' But it was not torgraJ&tude that the mitnuonary laboured;' If here- 
miiiionary ceived it, he was glad, and thankful fof it; but if he did not receive 
it, he would labour on without it. He (Idtr. Woodside) had'jMkw 
Hbotired fourteen years, for the benefit of the people of this laikl; 


labour. 
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Cmd he hoped to go on as he had done, to the end of his life. The 
i^onduct of Native Christians to Aim, would never he ahle to infltt- 
enoe his conduct towards ihemj and their countrymen. He oould as- 
sure those Native brethren, that all missionaries loved them; and 
wished to promote their highest interests, in every way in their pow- 
-er; and they would continue to do so, irrespective of the Haeliags 
that individuals might entertain towards them. 

Mr. Woodside resumed his seat amidst protracted applause. 

The Bev. J. N«wton, — ^American Presbyterian Mission, La- R«v« J. 
hore, — ^was of the opinion, that in the treatment of our Native 
brethren, some ffbult must be admitted; for in no other way oould Admitflthtre 

■« fknlt 

he account for the fact, that so many complaints were niade,--Bome 
of'them^ certainly, by good men. That within certain limits, 
there it a want of affectionate confidence, cannot be denied; and 
our business is to find a remedy for the evil. To sum up all in RooMdy. 
one word, so &r as we are personally concerned, he would say that 
the remedy was to be found in the cultivation of a spirit of /ovc 
We have simply to love our Native brethren, notwithstaiidi^g their 
^ults, as fellow-members of the body of Christ ; a|id treat theija ac- 
cordingly. As for the best way of manifesting t})iis Iqve, |io tv^m 
'is required. Where love is genuine, it always ,^nd a yent, an^ 
maJces itself manifest, in some way or other, 9A a x^atter pf coiirse. 
And when our brethren perceive that we do love them, it caii|ipt 
be that they will not love us iii retnirp. True indeed, th^re may 
^e misunderstandings, and consequently some heart-bumings» 
after all : but it will generally be found, in accordance with what 
has been said by some pf the Illative brethren who have sppkefi, 
that these are connected urith money-matters. The rei|iedy fpr 
ihia evil is to be found in the appointment pf the lay ppmipiittee 
referred to in Mr. Bro^fi's resolution. In order tp secure the fviUe^ 
harmony between missioinaries and their converts, .let ^o^e bl&t 
MjnrUual and social relations subsist betyireen theofi. 

D. F. McLbod, ]^q., C. 1^., rose a^d said: Jt seems to me, that a D. F. Mo- 
ieading idea, pervading i|xost pf w^at has bee^i said by our Native ^*^^* ■*!• 
brother Scott, is the e^pedie^icy pf granting to Native Christian 
communities, soi^e s\ich prga^i2satio^ as would afford them a re- onrssiMtiim 
cognized, and (so to speak) cppstitutional method, of making known ^ C**.*'^ 
their views, on i^atters affecting their secular interests ; and ad- 
justing matters of dispute or difficulty amongst themselves. It is 
'my^: belief, that want of independence, and of opportunity for in- 
d^endent action, is more destructive of vitality, and even of spir- 
.rritoality, in the religion of a community, or a nation, than anything 
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tiae of a secular or admhustratiTe <^ar»ctiur; and I sbould bf 
very glad to leam from the moite ezperieiuied of pnr wi^iomury 
bffethren, whetber aajr suoh organUatiaa, as X hare referred to« 
alxeadj eKiatfl; if ao, how it bas been firand to w«»rki aad if <¥^ 
whf t]fceviJbi8.ce!B0idef ed, that it would bede^vrable, or pth^nriM.- T^ 
916 it iHppeaxarr-at preadntcr-^bM sometking pi tbi^ kkid mghi , 
tend, materially, to remove mif cauaas of irritaliofi, now ewling, 
betvpea miflsiiHDAri^ and Uieir l^atire luretbinen. 

Tbe session was then closed with prater. 


SEVENTH SESSION. 

TuxsBAT Morning, the 30th of December, 1862. 

Captaiii C. A. HcMahon in the Chair. 

Ttie prgupie^ings W9X» op^ed with jbbe reading &i tine Word of 
Ood, and prayer, by the Rev. C. W. Forman. 


With penxdssion of the Chairman, the Bey. C. W. Forman then n^y, q. W« 
Mtid, that before entering upon the consideration of the subject 
fipppi^ited fop io^y J?^ wished t^ miake a stfkj^paei^li. AU WhQ annoaneed 
heard the remarks of some of t{ie Natrre brethren the day before, thl'^^lltrve 
must hanre been grieved; and none more so than the missionaries. ^^^^ *''* 
He was happy to s^y, however, tl^at he had had i^ long oonversa- 
|^oi| y^i^ ^f, ]>vkt 9A$r f4 t^9pe w^9 Ijad ppok^n, mi th^fr th^F 
all sttHned ao|r|ry for fvfliat had passed. They confessed that they 
had inade a one^ded statement ; and he was sure all present 
woul(lhave be^n cheered, to see how heartily all re8|>onded tp 
l^e ^sf|^rtip^, thftt tJ^e Native Chris^imMf d^d love iJ^e np9fHi^r 
•lies. They -coni^MBed too, that t]^e waat «f syaipafthy between 
ndssionaries and their converts, was ondng, in part, to the miscon* 
duct of ihe letter, ^eonly wishjeid hi& lay friends mider^tood* 
i^Wf wiMt ^Ii9g9 wfg:^ really ^»j|;^1^p»ed hf the eo^nerti fyir 
wards the iiftissienaries. 


At the request of the Chairman, the following essay was then 
r^i4 lof i^ »)jLthor :— 
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INQUIRERS : 
The proper method op dealing with them ; iNCLUDiNa 

THE QUESTION OF TEMPORARY SUPPORT FOR 
THOSE WHO SEEM TO BE IN NEED. 

ESSAT BT THE ReV. J. S. WoODSIDE, M. A. 
American Tre^bytenam Misnan, Kapurthala. 


The great object of all missionary effort is to bring sinners un- 
to Gkxi. The means employed for this purpose, to be effective, 
should be carefully adapted, both to the nature of the subjects 
operated upon, and the great end to be ever kept in yiew. The 
G-ospel contemplates man, in his present state, as follen, but 
reclain^able ; as in rebellion against the moral government of 
Qod, yet capable of subjugation ; as degraded, polluted, and de- 
filed, yet susceptible of complete renovation, regeneration, and 
sanctification. That these changes can be effected by htmian 
instrumentality alone, or by any power other than that of GKxl 
himself, the G-Qspel nowhere teaches ; bi^t that they are possible, 
and not only possible, but certain and assured, in the bands pf 
a Divine Agent, there can be no doubt ; for Qod, in his covenant 
with his Son, hath said, " Thy people shall he willing in the day of 
thy power." The exercise of this power by the great Head of 
Httman in- the Church is not intended to supersede the necessity for actiyc 
laliiy. exertion on the part of his people ; nor does subn^ission to its 

high behests argue any loss of free agency, on the- part of the 
subject of its gracious influences. That the prerogatives of all 
are, in this respect, carefully preserved, is evident from the lan- 
guage of the great commission itself, — "All power is^ven unto nqie 
in heaven and in earth ; go ye therefore, and teach all nations." 
This great divine warrant for the evangelizatioii of the world, as- 
serts the infallible supremacy of Christ over all subordinate 
agency ; it declares the necessity of human, instrumentality ; and 
indicates clearly in what direction such means may be effectively 
employed. 
Disciplf! all '^^^ injunction, " Teach all nations," introduces us directly to 
naiioiis. the subject of this discussion. These words might more appro- 
priately be rendered, "disciple all nationsLj" or, "make diseiples 
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of all nations." The instruction here referred to is obviously 
that which precedes baptism ; for immediately after, another word 
is used in the original, of a different signification, but which, in 
oiir translation, is rendered by the same term, "teaehing them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you," — ^having 
evident reference to the more thorough indoctrination into the 
precepts of the Gospel, which is intended to succeed baptism. 

The former term is the same as is applied' to Jodeph of Arima- 
thea, who/ in the 27th chapter of Matthew, 57th vers^, is called 
'* Jesus' disciple." This might safely be rendered, "under the 
teaching of Jesuit," a* catechumen; ot "inquirer." It would not 
therefbre be doing violenbe either to the original, or any legitimate 
translation of it, to paraphrase it thus, — "Going into all the world, 
make the nations inquirers;" or, bring them under instruction, 
with a view to baptism; which being done, " baptize them, in the 
name of the Fatiier, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;'' 
&c., &c. The subject thus introduced to our notice, on this occasion, 
is one of no ordinary importance. Indeed, it is the great culmi« 
nating point, to which all missionary effort tends. The chief aim 
of our teaching and preaching, of our distribution of books, of our 
itinerations, our exhortations and prayers, is to induce a spirit of 
inquiry, in the minds of those to whom* the Ck>dpel message is 
delivered. Having obtained the obj ect sought after r->-h^viii]^ arous- 
ed in an individual the desire for that knowledge which alon^ can 
make him wise unto salvation, it is of the last importance, that we 
understand clearly how to minister to this desire. Having obtain- 
ed an inquirer, how important it is, that we may know how to lead 
him through every stage of his initiatory progress, till he is ena- 
bled to take his place among the recognized membese of Christ's 
flock. 

Before proceeding with the direct discussioh of this important 
topic, I would briefly notice certain characters, that go by the gen- 
eral name of inquirers, but which are not all entitled to thai 
designation. 

The following classification embraces nearly every variety 
presented in my own experience in this land; and I presume ClaMi6catioB 
©very missionary of a few years' standing will have met with simi- ^ "»^<"'«"- 
lar cases: — 

1. Those who coi^e to inquire from mere curiosity, and have 
no real desire to know the truth. 

. 2. Those who pretend inquiry, but are influenced merely by 
Interested motives. 
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TboM who 
inquire from 
tinfiowijr ; 


3^ Those wlio inqvurewitb a desire to oppose, and try tofintf 
out something that mfly be used as an argnment against GbaoBr- 
tianitj. 

4. Thoie who feel intereeted sl^^htly, but who are yei eom^- 

paratively careless regardlneg the claims of aU religions alike; 

5. Those convinced of the truth of Christiamtyi hot who arer 
either ashamed or afraid to* make a profession ; or, it ms^ be^ wba 
do not see the necessity of making an inmiecfiate profession. 

6. Those who are wUling^ to embraee Christianity, but who do 
not seem sufficiently iastnwted. 

7« Those who^ in aU good conseienoe, seem- desirous of anriT^ 
ing at the truth, and oonibrmktg to every legitimate requ irCtow atr 
<^ the Church of Christ, but who are stiU in a stitte of prolM^ 
tion. 

This classification may seen» unneoessarily nttinntej and yet A» 
characters are in themfielves so distinct, that H is diffionlt to^uidi* 
oate all under a more general arrangement. It is here to be takeit 
for granted, that the n^ssionary who hae to- deal with tile lAerver 
characters, is one whopossesses) in an appropriate^degreev ^e true 
spirit of his heavenly calling; that he is preparefd ta nroet the diffi* 
Ysulties of that calling, with the feelings that actuated tiie Saviour 
himself; and in ati especial mannepta e^emfplifytfae special gifbs 
of the Great Apostle to the Oentiles; Who ''tothe Jews became ae 
a Jew, that he might gain the Jews; to those that weret vnder the 
law, as under the law, that he might gain thent thai were under 
the law; to them that were without law, as without law, (being 
not without law to God, but imder ^e law to Christ,) that be 
nught gain them that are without law ; who to the woafe, became 
as weak, that he mi^ gain the weak; who was mad^aU things 
to all men, that he might by all means save some.'' This versati^ 
ty of ^Ebrt, feunded upon kn imihutable love t6 the soids ci all 
with whom he is brought in contact, is esseMially' neoeasaxy tt> 
the successfiil treatment ^ the several elassss of inqiiirers ncMr 
before us. 

And j^rtli with regard ta those who dome from mere curiosity, 
aad who hate no reel desire to know the truth. This is l^tery 
num^ous ela6s,-«^perhap6 more numerous than all th<e oihenr ptit 
together,— and requires very skilfril treatment. To encoftragfc in- 
quiry, when the ntotlve is so obvioinly unWcnrthy, is difficuft; yet to 
repel it, would be as impolitic, as it ndgfat^^pffOFve diuigeMus to iOfe 
interests of the prions sotd more imnlediately eoncATA^d. The 
principle of curiosity in the human mind is Mre Of g^e*t l^l^^le. 
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Its legitimate exercise, in other branches of human enterprise, leads 
to important results in the great field of discovery ; and why may 
it not be taken advantage of, in the highest of all inquiries, — 
that relating to the soul. The missionary should be prepared 
to lay hold of this instrument, and make it subservient to the 
end he has in view. So far from repelling, let him seek to stimu- 
late it, — ^by endeavouring to bring before the mind new and striking 
features of the subject inquired into ; — thus leading the individual 
beyond the point he originally aimed at, and creating kn interest 
in the thing itself, that he neither anticipated nor desired. While 
we would apply these general principles, in a more or less modi- 
fied form, to all cases presented, we would remark, that, as a gen- 
eral thing, this class of inquirers will be found worthless. While 
some of them will be found capable of deeper impressions, the mar 
jority will prove complete triflers } and therefore too much time 
»nd attention should not be wasted upon them. 

Their genuine worth can easily be discovered by some prac- 
tical test, such as that applied by our Saviour himself to the youth- 
ful inquirer who came with the momentous question, *^ What shall 
I do, that I may have eternal life ? " Our Lord knew that his 
motives were not of that genuine stamp that would qualify him 
for discipleship : yet he proceeded to instruct him ; and finally 
brought his sincerity to the test, by desiring him to go and sell 
all that he possessed, and distribute the proceeds to the poor ; and 
then join the ranks of his professed followers. Though a similar 
test may not in every case be practicable, the principle here indi- 
cated is important. Doing is the best evidence of believing. The 
man who has a heartfelt interest in the success of any project, 
will make sacrifices to promote it; and effort will seldom fail, where 
success is really desired. Hence there will be little difficulty in 
finding some practical experiment, by which to test the genuineness 
of the class here referred to. Multitudes may in this way be driv- 
en away ; but no one should be subjected to such a test, till in^ 
struction seemed well nigh exhausted. 

In the second place, there are those " who pretend inquiry, but frmn imeraft- 
who are influenced solely by interested motives." Last year, I was •^ "o'*^^ > 
pestered by an old man from Umritsur. He was connected with 
some religious foundation there, which had formerly been patron- 
ized by His Highness, the Bajah. This patronage had recently 
been withdrawn. His object was to induce me to intercede with 
the Bc^ah, with a view to the restoration of the annual allowance. 
)3e followed me ^ly and late, for months together; and where- 
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«Ter he fi>und me alone, he introdaeed the salvjeci of religiofr^-^ 
profesfflng a desire to understand fi^y the doctrines of tiie Gos- 
pel. These I patiently exj^ained to hink, — reading to him from the 
fiertpttzrea, and endeaTOuring to interest him in the ooneeras of 
Ida socd. I soon found oat his real motirer; and though I assured 
bim I had no sympathy if haterer with his cause, and ooold in nf> 
ymy assist him, he only became the more assiduous in his effortsr 
and put forward still greater pretensions as an inquirer. At hyit^ 
iHien he was seated one day in my study, where, as ismal, I had! 
I>een instructing him upon some point, the Assistant BEagistraAe 
of Sup<irthala ( a bigotted Brahmin) was announced* I had bo*- 
tieed that my Umritsur friend never alluded to the sub^t of 
religion in the presence of others ; so I thought I would now put 
iiim to this test. I introduced him to my visitor as an inquire 
hrtb the claims of the Qiristiap religion ; and a candidate f^r adr 
mission into the rtkisks of its adher^its. This was e&oiigh; I 
aerer saw him again 1 

I introduce this case as a samrpte of the class I refbr to; and as 
tontaining an illustration of the plan I would recommend, m the 
treatment of all such cases. If a missionary is found to b« oa 
terms of intimacy with the authorities of the place where hois stsr 
tioned, he is liable to be very much annoyed by such characters. 
They are however easily discovered ; and a persistent refusal to 
have any thing to do with their secular a£Eairs, eon^lHned with 
some such test as that above related, will generally be found sii^ 
etent to dev«elop their tame characters. 

The, Mifd class I would notice, are ** those who inquire with a 

with 

A de«hr« dessre to oppose i or who try to find out something that may be 
to oppose, used as an argument against Christianity.'^ This class is not ymrj 
numerous ; yet. I have myself known a great many belonging to it. 
^otoa^ at Qrst sight such cases do not pres^it much that i^ hope^ 
ful, yet I consider them preferable to the second class* Many 
have becomie true followers of Jesus, who commenced their earear 
by violent opposition. One. of the most distinguished catechists 
of the Loddana Mission, now deceased, began his inqinrtea with 
the desire of finding out something agajns^ Christianity. His course 
ot study led him into an unusually extensive and minu^te in^esd^ 
gation of the whole suliject. His efforts were overruled b^^ the 
Splrit^ of Qod, i^d he became a most eloquent defender of the 
truths he at first sought to impugn. I think that very naany 
of' those who embrace the Gospel as the result- of' pemonal 
inquiry, iinll be iwutd at some stage in their progress to- have 
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Veen Infloenodd by some sueh motires. Such cases call for the 
^eatest possible care. It is Yery trying to the misBionary's feelings 
to fiad a zaaa» who professes to be an inqturer, a secret ^mmif 
of his operations. It is difieult to continue a eonne of |>a^^i 
ioatruetion under such circumstances. I hate myself tried ^ipm 
ri^proo/, — ^at the same time never refusing to satisfy any legitimate 
desire for information. Cases are in themselves so di^rent, that 
no general rule seems appUoable to s^l. 

The ffmrtk class indicated above is a very numerous one ; Vis«, Lukewnrm 
" tiiose who are comparatively carelfess regarding religion, but wh<9 iuqoinn. 
Buuiifevt some UtUe int^est in the claims of Christianity.'' 

There is nothing more trying to the faith of the miiiaoaary 
than the utter indifference of the masses of the pedple to th^ 
great concerns of the soul. If, therefore, he sees the siightesi 
interest awakened, it is his duty to cherish that, — ^in the fond hop« 
that it may grow to something greater. Such in<{nirev» are the 
wery babes of the dass ; and must be dealt with in k spirit of linieli 
gentleness. The seed sown must be watered with oaiw, and tended 
with assiduity; and every effort mustbemadetosilpply additunid 
nourishment, — so as to foster and dev^op the plant destined lo 
grow up into the stately tree of a consistent i^ofession. All mqm* 
ry must have a beginning; and the day of sxnall things is ncit to be 
despised in any case. 

The Jl/th class are ''those who are convinced of the irath of xiMcmu 
Christianity, but who are either ashamed, or afraid, to make a pro* vinced. 
fession; or, it may be, who do not see the necessity of making an 
immediate profession." 

This class I believe to be numerous^ at the present tiine, in Inditf. 
There are many, especially those who have been pupils in missioA- 
ary schools, who are thoroughly convinced of the truth of Ohri^ 
tianity, who freely acknowledge its superiority over aU ot^Cr reli- 
gions, and who even go so far as to say, they wish to be Chriflr 
tians, who yet never go any further. On the contrary, sudi cdiarfio- 
ters are apt to retrograde, to an extent that is perfectly apjMil- 
ling, considering their previous opportunities. I know severiftl 10^ 
dividuals in this awful condition, at the present tnomeBl,-**-men 
who at one time gave their Christian instroctoirs reason t6 bielieve 
they were not far from the Kingdom of God; but who have now 
returned to the abominations of idolatry ftnd. Mahomedanism, 
''as the dog to his vemit^ or as the sow that was waidsad to her 
waUoiwing in the mire.^' In order ta tibe sadlfwl toeatmen* of suxA 
cases, careful inquiry should be made, as to the causes which com* 
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bine to produce such sad results. These are no doubt rarious, — maet 
of them arising from the peculiar relationships of Native society* 
Many of them are entirely beyond the reach of the missionary. 
There are some, howeyer, which he may be instrumental in remov- 
ing ; and to these he may appropriately address his most earnest 
efiEbrts. To one only of these would I here refer ; as it is, I belieTOy 
Tery generally found to operate in the clas& of cases now underreview. 
I refer to the widely-spread, and almost universal belief, prevalent 
among educated Natives, that conversion to Christianity will be to 
them, not only social exclusion from the ranks of Native society, 
but at the same time a barrier to their intercourse with Christian 
European society; and complete political death, as regards their 
relation to Government. Many a man would to-day be a CSirifitian, 
if he thought that he could maintain his former position, even 
among Christians, after baptism ; but he dreads the public opinion 
of even the professed followers of Jesns themselves; and he stops 
short of a public profession. Here, I think, there is legitimate 
ground for missionary interference. Public opinion among our 
own co-religionists may be operated upon. They must be taught 
that eonverts are not all mercenary in their motives ; and that it 
is possible for men to come out from idolatry, and believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, from a pure and genuine appreciation of his 
claims to their spiritual allegiance. On the other hand, greater ef- 
forts ought to be made to enlighten inquiring Natives, as to the true 
character of Christian public opinion on this subject. They should 
be taught, that while it is their duty, at all hazards, and without 
reference to consequences, to come out from the heathen, and pro- 
fess the religion of Jesus, they, at the same time, run far less risk 
of personal, social, or political izyury, than they had been led 
to imagine : for there cannot be a doubt, that whatever ground 
may formerly have existed, and may still exist, for the opinions 
entertained, they are nevertheless very much exaggerated. Chria- 
tian lajrmen, throughout India, rest under a serious responsibility 
in this particular. To their kind co-operation in reforming public 
opinion, both European and Native, we have reason to look with 
much hope. They may do a great deal in the way of encouraging 
the timid, strengthening the weak, and confirming the wavering 
and doubtful, among those with whom they are brought into im- 
mediate contact. The present necessities of this large class of 
most interesting men, demand that our best efforts be put forth to 
help them ; and no means should be neglected, that will tend to re- 
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move obstructions, and open the way for their admission into the 
Christian fold. 

The sixth class, — namely, "those who are willing to embrace Theigaorant* 
Christianity, but who do not seem sufficiently instructed," — is not 
numerous : yet it is to be met with ; and, as the Qospel progresses, 
is not unlikely to become much more extensive. Native society 
is so gregarious in its character, that the influence of one promi- 
nent member of the community, often affects a numerous circle 
around him. This was exemplified in the movement that took 
place in Bohilcund, immediately after the suppression of the Mu- 
tiny. Hundreds were there to be found willing, yea anxious, for 
baptism ; yet very few of them seemed really to understand 
the claims of the Gospel upon them. A few intelligent, and appa- 
rently sincere men, were prominent in the movement; but the great 
mass was very different : so with the subsequent move made at 
Delhi : and so will it be in every similar instance. In the treat- 
ment of such cases, great care must be taken so to regulate our 
conduct, as to maintain the integrity, purity, and dignity of the 
Christian faith ; while at the same time stimulating the progressive 
tendencies of the inquirers, and directing them into an appropri- 
ate channel. 

The Icui class are '' those, who, in all good conscience, seem de- The genobM* 
orous of arriving at the truth, and conforming to every legitimate 
requirement of the Church of Christ, but who are still in a state 
of probation." 

These may be looked upon as the only genuine inquirers, — 
with regard to whose motives and intentions there can be no doubt. 
Under this head, therefore, I will proceed to indicate what I be* 
lieve to be the best method of treating them. It will have been 
seen, from the variety of classes already enumerated, that great 
care must be taken, in forming a true estimate of the character of 
each individual candidate. The wisest and most experienced will 
make mistakes here. Instances have occurred, in which men pre- 
sented themselves as inquirers, with every appearance of sincerity, 
who were in reality impostors. Men of this stamp have been 
known to receive baptism two or three times, from different mis- 
sionaries, before their true character was discovered. In order to 
avoid such scandal to the cause of Christ, great care should be ta- 
ken, when a man presents himself, to ascertain all that can be 
known, about his previous history and connections. If he is found 
to belong to another city or district, where a mission is established, 
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ftB a general rule, I would recoxomend his being se&t to thatdiatpici 
for instruction. 

But leaving out of view aU much, caees, our business now is with 
the treatment of genuine inquirers* This question bas, by the 
Committee of the Conference, been made to include the question 
of temporal support, to those who are in need oi such add. We aball 
therefore consider the whole subject under two heads : — ( 1. ) The in- 
struction to be given ;— and (2.) The question of temp^al supports 

Under the head of instruction, we must in(|uire^-^kfr How 
much of this is necessary to baptism; ? 2nd» What kind of instffu<> 
tion should be given? Zrd, How is it to be given? and by Whom? 

In the first place — ^how much instruction is necessary t Herd 
we find a great variety in^the practice of misBioxiarie& Some, in 
imitation of what they suppose to be Apostolic examplQ^ ^tfittiinHfc. 
ter baptism to any who are willing to receive it, without KOf pr«ym^ 
inary training whatever. I know a missioiiavy who baptiicNl a 
number--rl think eight persons, at his first interview witlb them^ 
He afterwards thought he had been tod hasty. Anothef ^1inguish« 
«d miasionairy writes,--^''! know people that oatcfh a wild eooScj 
make Mm do house work for three weekSr^^-and i^»en the filc^ fe a 
Christian." On the other hand, I have known candidates Ibf'hKj^ 
tisns to be held back &om the ordinanee, month after month, and 
year aftev year, waitmg for evidences of mos^ coai^pflete pre|iiMh 
tion. I knew a case of thia kind,^ in wltieh the candidate^ fltfber 
nearly two years' instruction, became an unbaptised CSiristiaii 
martyr, — having &Uen a victim to tibe Mutiny. Th& ntlssiotkaFy, in 
sueh a case, would nevetT agaJn defer baptism 00 k>ng. TlM^^uth 
aeems tobe^ that eniors may be committBd onbo^i^e6>;-~<m €he 
one hand, by too great haste; aad on the othier, by too ifi»<^ (Msy. 
It is evident^ from the last great ccmmatDd of the SatiO^ iiitti^, 
that teaching was intended to precede beqptism. It i* also ^w<leni, 
from Apostolic example^ that an intelligeni assent to ibe docCrine 
of lEtith in Christ, and amanfifesferfAon of a persoftal int«>es^i]k bim, 
were considered necessary. 

Woaronot td infer from thet ApasAxMa bapfisow, that the* in<Hti- 
duala admitted to the ordinance were fiotWeQ instracted befbre- 
hand. The three thousand coDvevted und^ the prefl6h!big of T^ter, 
and immediate after baptized, were no elottbt well instrtw^ted 
beforehand, in the deetrines Ho PfMchiSi^ tkoWfdt fhe^fifnst iSate 
gareitheut public assenti The fum^^ot^muf, ttM hn ii^tshh^; had 
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spread &p wnd wide. Hie dootrines had been canvABsed with the keen- 
est seraliny of the Jewish lawyers ; every fomily in Jerasalem, no^ 
doubt, discusfied the grave questions oonneoted with his lif^, death, 
and resurreetion ; and the people of other nations, then sojourning 
at the Jewish capital, carried to their homes, in distant lands, the 
glad tidings efa nefw salvation ; so that even among the Gentile? 
Uie first missionaries found a people prepared, to some extent at 
least, ^jr the initiatory rites of the Christian faith. 

Whilst Apostolic example must ever claim precedence, as the 
true model for all subsequent eflbrt, we must never forget the vast 
lii£R»renee, between the position of those earliest missionaries, and 
missionaries of modem times. We in India are strangers among a 
fltrange people. We find the ground not only wholly unprepared for 
the seed, but covered over and encumbered with the rocks, thorns, 
and weeds of previous systems; all of which must be removed, ere 
<mr direct work commences. In the case of the Apostles, tins 
preliminary work was all but already done. Again, we do not 
possess Apostolic endowments. The special gifts of the Holy Ghost 
giveft to them are not bestowed upon us. The gift of tongues is 
BOW to be acquired by the labour of years. Our ability to under* 
stand l^e native mind is a slow process, compared witii their 
faculty of the discernment of spirits. Our access to the internal 
economy of heathen society, is obstructed by obstacles unknown 
to the missionaries of the first century. All these facts go to 
show, that whatever be the limit of probationary instruction, 
previous to baptism, it should not be characterized by undue 
haste. 

The history of the Church, immediately after the Apostolic Practictt of 
age, shows that very great care was taken in the instruction of '^^f ^U*^*^** 
inquirers. The catechumens of the ancient Church were the Apottoiie 
inquirers of those days. The famous schools of Antioch and **** 
Alexandria, and other places, were originally established for the 
instruction of inquirers. One of these schools was usually attach- 
ed to every church ; and from the records of those times it is evi- 
dfent that great weight was attached to the amount of instruction 
given. 

The catechumens were generally divided into four classes. 
The first were the " Exothoumenoif" or those who were not permit- 
ted to enter the church. These seem to have been instructed 
outside the building; partly because they were not considered 
worthy to enter the sacred enclosure ; and more, probably, with 
the view of exciting them jto greater euriosity to know what went 
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on within. The next degree above these were the ^^Akouomenm" 
or Hearers. These were allowed access to the church buildings 
and were permitted to engage in portions of the service. The 
third class were the ** Gowa KhmmUs," or Kneelers; so called 
because they had been admitted to the primary imposition of 
hands, which they received in a kneeling posture. The fourth 
class were the " BapUzomenoi/* or finished candidates for baptism. 
These were considered as sufficiently instructed, and were usually 
admitted to the ordinance on some festival occasion, soon after 
their probation was considered complete. 

The time allotted to these several stages varied at different 
times and places. In some instances forty days were considered suf- 
ficient ; but from, two to three years would seem to have been the 
usual period. While these records are calculated to instruct in 
regard to the past, they cannot be considered as of any value to 
modem missionaries, as a pattern for our imitation. They mark a 
period when the spirit of true religion was beginning to be merged 
into the letter of dead formularies ; when attention to the circum- 
stantials of the rite were deemed of more importance than the 
thing itself. The practice of modern missionaries is equally unsat- 
isfactory, as regards any common system, or form of procedure in 
these cases. The different missions, and often different members 
of the same missions, seem, so far as I have been able to ascertiun, 
to have pursued systems, which, while agreeing on the most impor- 
tant points, were yet as various as the circumstances that called 
them forth. One feature that distinguishes the conduct of nearly 
all, is a desire to discover, in the candidate for baptism, some gen- 
uine sign of true conversion. Modern missionaries look to the 
state of the heart, more than to the state of the head ; and while 
not disparaging the inculcation of doctrine, desire to see such proofs 
of sincerity, as will leave no doubt on their minds, as to the pro- 
priety of admitting the inquirer to membership in the Church. 

Conversion is the missionary's chief object: and this can be 
genuine only where the heart has been changed by the regenerat- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit. Knowingly to baptize the un- 
regenerate heathen, is to introduce an element into the Church 
which musi work immense evil. Far better never to admit any 
than to admit those, who, by the very act of their initiation, are 
working out a great deception. Baptism is a most holy ordinance. 
In this respect it is co-ordinate with the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper ; and no character is admissible to the former, who may not 
also lawfully partake of the latter. Baptism is the sign and seal 


6t €h^ itiwatd Wiiig Mtli, wltfdh W6 mgM Id I00& fat, in €r€ltf 
candidate for this orcDHsttid^/ tf ik^ h #aiitiiig, tli6 iXidiyi<f^ 
rial hsm ti^ real %iUe tcr iHe fk^, if g^i^tie faiHk in' Ckt^t i^ not 
therlB, the akimi^ertr^io^di 6f ba^itiBtiS; so^falr fh:ym being a be:6f6fil^ 
i^ ^tik^ the perlsoA kimdelf, Of th'e* Ch«tf eli, HfHt be found «6 b^ 
jtiftt Ibef eoni^ai^/ Stieh sa^ed tbii^ m^i tfot be ttffied with. 
Preserve the high standard of dbd's immutable hiW. Ifaihtarht 
tii^ j^e BpiritttaUty of the 0<itit>et S6t ''boufids ibo«it the 
mount " of God's orditiaii66. Hedge it f ottM With all IflM' &ttrfl#^ 
gUffi^drii ci^ iHVihe appoitftment. I'dttdit ]16t the uiiMtAetified fodt of 
the heathen to eiit^r its saered pTedncte^. let z^ fof th^ holiocff' 
Arid gtory of God, attdfor th^ parity of this holy ordinatKce, otittreigh 
every c6iidd6rati6n of expediency. The Bible r^cogifrisM na " sHd* 
ihg scal^" 6f Moral obligation ; and ju^ in pi'bportion to 6wf faHh^ 
ftilneisis to God, m'Ay We expect to he sctecesdftd. But again, whe^e &i4 
AgAB of gentling coilveirsion are present — Where the repent^ii^ 
sinnei' o6i!aed pleading ftur admission t<y the m^mbetlfhip of CbAniffi 
body^Wiere he gitei* credible evidence of being abeady bne 6f thij 
iiuniber,-^there, I say, T^rom open^^iMe opew— -the door of entrance. 
i eiere not hdW Weak the &ith of the candidate; t caafe ndt KOW 
little the Aittowlii 6f hiff knowledge ;^6t datisflaictory evidence of 
genuine Woi^h, and a ime and conifti^ent profession of faith h6 mi^ 
nifestj accompanied by a Weklk and conrertotion in accordance 
With tii6 GOepel,-^and thd sooner he is admitted, the be*te». 

We would not be tmnilndfni, at the same time, of the temporal 
bene:^ likely ta be derived, by inqcdrdrs, from sound intelleetcuit 
hist^ction. TheEle, it jsa ttvte, are 6f secondaty Ocmsideration ; yel 
ad thoy tit6 incidental to the Work, indOed alnsost hmepestt^if 
^nnectbd W^h it. We shcfn^ delight in ccmferring them. 

The practical conclusions, then, we would draw i^om the foi^egd* FracUnl 
ing remarks, on the instmcHon of inquirers,, are as follows ;— ***"**'3iIJ"* 

1. Thb miMonary shOttld be accessible to all; and be Over insiractioii. 

teady, " in seibson and out of deason, " to instrnot all who oomo to 
him. 

2. Edch cade prOdent^d dhould bO dealt ^ih On iU OWn mOfits^ 
as no one system Will apply to all. 

B. Tlbe instruction given should aim, dii'ectly, at tikO intellOOtitiil 
and motA eiilightennif^nt of tho person to bo t&nght ; 6nd tho 
higbef tho 0#dor of teaching att^nable in each c&efO, the better. 

4. The Holy Soripturod, being the Only infallible mfo of f^th 
and pi'actiOe, rfhOuid be tto p*in<Hpal text-bodk Of instiWtion. CatO* 
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chisms, and other summaries of the prmoiples of the Christiaii 
faith, will also be found invaluable aids in such work. 

5. As the number of inquirers increases, classes, or catechu- 
menical schools, might with propriety be formed, for their united 
instruction ; but these should never supersede that personal and 
private teaching,^ which each individual case may be found to re- 
quire. 

6. A uniform standard of knowledge in all candidates,* p]*eliHii- 
nary to baptism, is neither necessary nor possible. 

7. No inquirer should be admitted to the ordinance of baptisnt^, 
who does not give credible evidence of genuine conversion. 

Temporal With regard to the question of temporal support, I have little to 

support. ga^y^ There can be no doubt whatever, as to the propriety of ex- 
tending a helping hand to persons really requiring such aid. The 
first Christians made great sacrifices, in order to assist those who 
joined their ranks. They sold their possessions, and had all things, 
in common ; no doubt influenced by a desire to relieve the neces- 
sities of those, who,, through persecution, may have lost all. So in 
cases, where the missionary is convinced that a man has really been 
driven from his home and friends, for the cause of Christ, and 
where the individual is unable, for the time being, to obtain em- 
ployment, I think he should receive assistance ; but such help 
should, in almost all cases, be given on the same principle as is car^- 
ried out in the beneficiary system, as practised in some of our 
schools. Under this system, the money is given as a loan ; to be re- 
funded when the youth has obtained a situation, after he leaves 
school. vThis plan, while it provides for the immediate relief of 
the sufferer, at the same time secures his independence of spirit. 
There is nothing more to be deprecated in Christian converts, than 
a state of imbecile dependence on missionaries, or other Christian 
friends^ 

I wouM here earnestly protest against furnishing temporal aid 
to a class of men who run about the country, f rony^ mission station 
to mission station, in the garb of inquirers, or even baptized Chrisf 
tians. These are mere vagabonds, utterly unworthy of help^ or any 
countenance whatever. The funds' of the Church should not be wastr 
ed upon such worthless characters. In devising any genercd system 
of aid, great care should be taken in making a selection of beneficiar 
ries. So far as my experience goes, the really deserving are unwilling 
t<oask for help; whereas the worthless, and unprincipled, are never 
satisfied. Vagrancy is the great blot upon the indigenous Christian- 
ity of India ; and no friend of Christ, be he a missionary, or of any 
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other class, should eneourage a practice so utterly destructive of all 
self-respect in tliie ii^diyidual, aud so disgraceful to the cause he re- 
presents. 

The great object of every one should be, to bring the inquirer 
to Jesus ; and our language, and conduct towards him, should be 
that of Moses to his father-in-law, when he would lead him away 
&om the land of his fathers, into the inheritance of the children 
of the promise : "We are journeying unto the place of which the 
Lord said, * I will give it you:' — come thou with us, and we will do 
tliee good: for the Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel. " 

flhe following essay was then read, by its author:— 

ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

j^SSAT BT THE BeV. BoBEBT ClABE, M. A. 
Church Missionary Society, Peshaumr, 


The subject of inquirers may be divided into three parts ; first, Divisioii of 
tke ordmary •nu>1xoes which lead men to become inquirers; second, Ike 
best method of instrucHny them ; third, the support which someUm£S it may 
he necessary to yive them. 

The motives of inquirers are sometimes of the most disin- Some in- 
terested kind. Men feel their sinful state, and long after holi- *l?'r' ^"^ 
ness. They know that they deserve punishment, and desire to ed motives; 
avoid it. The heart of man craves something above itself, some- 
thing pure, something noble, something lasting. He ordinarily, 
at first, seeks for it as something which he must of himself attain 
to— something which he must deserve, and purchase, by his own 
exertions, or his own sufferings. There are many Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, who have put Christians to shame by their self-denial, 
their austerities, and their voluntary sufferings, — ^undergone in the 
Tain hope, that through them they may appease an offended GK>d. 
When this plan is found to fail, and they despair of their own 
righteousness, the Spirit of God, in some manner or other, often 
brings His own Word back on their hearts ; they give up their own 
righteousness, and accept with thankfulness Qod's righteousness, 
made manifest in Christ. One such inquirer is indeed a recompence 
for a whole life's exertions. To show to such the way, the truth* 
and the life, is a privilege that cannot be estimated. There is no 
difficulty in cases like these. To admit them, by baptism, into the 
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(Ottti^raxd ^d of tbe Hook of Christ is an ^asy aad b}e8B^4 work. 
Th9 w^ of pari4tio« betw«ei^ \mi a9d tbom i^ tliraw^ 4ow^j-^tbere 
is no Jew nor Greek, no l^nglishman nor Hindoo, 9a far (is £»mi, 

m^ px^pni mi fv^^ jbU««, ^e P9]»cer&e4; )h}^ <9U i^?:^ i^PNd in 
some, rrom Bji* ♦bero »r^ Vi^rjr mwj .Qftsop^ in yflmk tb^ w>l*yw of wjpw- 


jfL^XiQfji qS %e :vprJ<i, i^ ©ftfcur^Uj ^rtfiftb A»4 vw^^f^^^^il^^f #*>4 if 
j^ifit^Sfik^ b^ .gr^9; ib(K]A b<9^o»?^€i£f se^Avri im?4 di^gra^ecl. ST^y, d^ 
we not «ll pf 1^ fe^XikW ^q^etbiM Af tfi? fj^sp^^t§ ^vj^of ^9pr^W9l 
hearts I Is it a yronder, then, if maijiy heathen n^eii become inquirers 
from mere worldly motives ? If ai^ adyantage is tp be j^aiAed i^m 
wearing the garb of religioi;!, there are many who are ready to put 
it on, in every pi^ of Ae ^orld. Suit are Vi^ io oeii^ sucb inqiurers 
away 7 '^hen the ^multi^ude foUowc^d o:ur blessed Lord, for the 
loaves and the fisjxes, He did not semd iheia away > b«ii' spoke to 
them words of winning tore; a^^d Boi^ht to ^ey.ftte *J»eir minds U> 
higher a^d eternal tbings, 
Unwortliy Ij'ay, n^ay not this very ciiriosity, this seeking after worldly 

toadiipffcmlf. ^i^^tftS^f ^ MOmsimM »0W, as^ wm m «i»r Jjosd's tinjifi, the 

Scat mmm tp ^^ittr^i^.ti^p J^^htkss, j»ndfHikt th«mui (t^ 
|tj^jkj!^^e«Alvii^cH» of tiU^ao^ I I bare pfteo wiih iroi»dar and 
amazement thought over the strange ways, by wbl4^^ i^ ibM smta 
yf^i yipv, JJfttiyefi fo^ wm^^m^i^ ted tjQ b^poR^e iiw|»ie«ra. ?here 
f^b»m> dpi^bt tjiat ik» VVi>M j^em^m^ of the Woxd oi Cbd. 
1^4 the xx^ft priF^ i&mb^gf m ik^ bot^se %ni icshofd, and iha 
i^;^f;a^ple mA4 pr«y9¥ii of iin^ Cbf ktknis, Sun^anB aad STatiif^ 
i^p, (fee^fly Q? i^.4ir^ly, tb? j^ «ciq»«s of fte 4ifl&l«o» laf Cbrifr 
^ifH^M^ty te 9; bi^ai^en f!9U£i|(ry. I believe iJiiftb no serniLonifl spok^fi, 
pr ty^i sm^ foMb> i^ 7««JPL ; m offi^rii made in prao^?, of ai^r kind, 
is Nl^4§9s; aiiid W& Bfnn^tmm see th^ direct effects of 8^cb labouzs. 
1^^ it is ofiej^ Qod'fi way of dealing witibi us, not to ^honr ua <theie 
iiamediaie results. Qow ofte^ do not our bes4 eQbrts, our most 
lurddQit hopes, aeespi outwardly to have bepn m- vaia ; a^d then 
puddeoly, i^ a moat mysterious manner, without any effbrt or «x- 
p$etaiiloii of ouire, aome iQqiuriar is brought be&ure lius, ied ^ 90 
b]|}^iua hmit bi^t bj tbp hai^d of Qod, to rAceive Ghiisitiaaaity ^tam 
9HJi^ lips, (^'s provideiuoe watobea ov^r His cbos^i oipies, in liittla 
jQi^s^tte^ 9ft w^tt a^ great.; and continually makes ^m of very little 
i^qldeiiits, tb^t 70 should call triflliig oir cumaiances, to lead men 
ito Simself. A single wond — a question — a mere looji:-*^ casual 
jpireetiiig, x)n passii^g m ih& street, is often the turning point in a 
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ttftO^s Whole apirtiisiAl life. In my own experience, I have knowM 
men, niow Cbriaibianfl, whoee first thoughts of Christianity origina- 
ted from aimple iourioaity, — ^from a desire foir employment, — from 
the pri4e of argaing,-r4rQm friendship for a Nativje Christian^rT- 
from the effects of a dream,— ^from being thwarted in lo^Qr^ 
from domestic quanrels, — and from the idea, that the reji^on of the 
rujidng power m>iist for them be the best. There are many, indeed, 
^ho beeom.e inquireirs from far higher moUyes ; but when we look 
"baelc on oth^r iAStanees* where this has not been the case, ju^d y«t 
vh^e m&n haye sn&dpvibtedly become faithful disciples of Christ, it 
4oes seem to me an aet inyolying yery great responsibility indeed, to 
tvan away .a^y inquirer, irhateyer may be his motiyes, if only he be 
.•desirous^ or ey^i willing, to receiye Christian instruction. It is possi- 
ble to use 0o g^eat 9auti<m^ and to become too auspicious ; and thus, 
*in our efforts to distinguish the bad, to deter, or driye away tfa^ 
;good. % would say, t^herefore— Wheneyer a^ inqui;rer comes to us, 
who is wiUJAg to be instructed* may w^ not regard this simple 
iRllin^^ess, on his part, as a sig» from God, that he hae cialled ^B 
to teach him faithfully, as £wr as we can dp It, for his gopd ; wiHi 
4darnest prayer, for both wisdom an4 success 1 

The second part of our subject relates to the best pnethod of Best m*- 
Jnstrocting inquirers. We may here, I think, safely conclude, ^^ ^' '*'* 
.that anything that brings a ummi ijato contact with God's W(Hrd> iaquiren* 
puts him into the way of salyation. £yen when a man bears deoeiit 
Aud seU&sh motiyes, on his yery countenance^ let us seek to bring 
God's Word home to his heart, with the burning words of loye and 
anxiety for him. Let loye, the secret of all missionary and ministe- 
rial success, be imiprinted on the missipnary's fa^e; and the m<Mrp 
§0, the ijiiore the appare^t ln<jtuirer may seem to need it. Howeyer 
deprayed or worldly, let him be attracted and instructed. He mc^ 
be a much more promising case, than the well dressed Natiye chi^ 
tain, who is always receiyed with honour and cordiality ; the obje^ 
fPf whos^ visit may possibly be of a no less worldly nature than 
l!$s. 9Ce V9MJ b9 much nearer to the Kingdom of Heayen, than 
the cringing courtier, or the captious, philosc^>hic reaspner. B^t 
who^ye^he ig^ay be, or whateyer qiay be his i^otiyes, the mipsionary'^ 
^oBe pbjeoli is to bri^ hia soul i^a contact with l^e Word <^ God« and 
Ihe powers of un^eeii things. Let him tell him of nighteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come ; of the uncertainty of life; of 
the de^h in sin, and life to righteousness; and especially of Him 
who came on earth to giye repentance and forgiyeness of sinSf 
through f^ith in his death and passion. Let soul come in contact 
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with soul ; let us seek ever to light fresh torches with the fire from 
our own altar; to sow each heart, as it comes within our influ- 
ence, with the seed of the Word ; to place it beneath the hammer 
that breaks in pieces the hardest heart ; to expose it to the thrusts 
of the Spirit's sword : and all this, without thinking too much of 
the apathy, the selfishness, and the impure motives which are in- 
herent in the human heart; and which meet us at every step. Let 
us rest rather on our Master's promises, and on His power and love ; 
and continue more earnestly in prayer ; and we shall, I think, very 
often see, that motives become altered ; and the selfish, worldly 
inquirer, becomes a true disciple of Jesus Christ. 
Time of I do not myself think, that any rule can be laid down, as regards 

probation. ^^ ^jj^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ probation and instruction of inquirers, previous 

to their baptism. In the earliest ages, when there were few world- 
ly motives to enter into a despised and persecuted Church, and' 
when the Spirit was evidently imparted to the inquirer, instruo- 
tion and baptism were not unfrequently given on the same day. 
In after times, when Christians became more numerous and in- 
fluential, and earthly advantages were not unfrequently associated 
with an outward profession of the Gospel, it became necessary to 
test the character of inquirers during a much longer period. Eight 
months, and afterwards two, and even three years, was then the 
ordinary time for the catechumen's probation. We may, I think, 
be guided by the spirit of both cases. If the inquirer in India 
can apparently have no worldly motives, — ^if he has a reasonable 
knowledge of the elements of our faith, and an established good 
moral character, together with a desire to be admitted by baptism 
into the Church of Christ, I know of no reason whatever for long 
delay. Let him be baptized at once, — ^trusting that He who has 
called him to the knowledge of the Saviour, will keep him from 
evil ; and this too, even when he may have but few opportunities, 
after baptism, of associating with other Christians, and of enjoy- 
ing the means of grace. If he has these advantages, let him use 
them ; but even if necessarily debarred from them, we can remem- 
ber that he is baptized, not in the name of men, but of Christ ; 
and that the Lord knows them that are His, and will never 
leave them ; but will preserve them, though unaided and alone, 
even in the fires of temptation. If there is danger of an inquirer's 
being influenced by any worldly motives, it would then be neces- 
sary for his baptism to be deferred, for a longer or shorter in- 
terval: 
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The best method for the instruction of inquirers, seems to be the 
Qatechetical one. Each man requires separate attention and care. 
He should be thoroughly taught the rudiments of our Christian 
faith and practice. No labor spent in this way can be too great. 
Much may be done through Native catechists. When there are 
several inquirers, catechetical instruction in classes is often at- 
tended with great benefit. 

We come, thirdly, to the vexed question of the support of inqui- 
rers, when they have no means of livelihood. And here, as in all inquirers, 
previous remarks, I must throw myself on the kindness of my 
brethren, who — ^very many of them — ^are far more experienced, and 
better qualified to give an opinion, than myself. I must ask them, 
even if they differ from me in opinion, to believe, that all that is 
being now brought forward, is only prompted by an earnest desire, 
for the extension and success of that work in which we are all en- 
gaged. 

Our present subject is distinguished altogether from the still 
more difficult one, of the support of Native Christians ; for we are 
now speaking only of inquirers before they become Christians. As re- 
gards giving to inquirers, it seems to me that the principle on which 
to act, is simple, uniform, and plain. The pracHee must necessarily 
be very different in different cases. The principle seems to me 
to be this, — ^to bring men under the influence of the Spirit of God, 
and into contact with His Word, by any lawful means whatever, 
that lie within our power ; the motive in every case being a con- 
straining longing, yearning, for every man's soul that comes with- 
in our reach. To those who are continually urging the great need 
of caution in giving support, I can only say, that I would gladly 
give all I have, to secure the salvation of any one man's soul ; and 
I am sure that there is not one present here, who would not 
do the same. The question is — Will the giving of one's property, The qa«fl- 
or the giving of one's self, retard, or further, our great object ? 
Will it lead the inquirer to selfishness and covetousness, or will 
it attract him to the Christianity that will save him ? There are 
many now here, who are daily giving their health, and best earth- 
ly happiness, and most prized earthly treasures, for the heathen. 
But the Natives, as yet, understand nothing of it; and fancy we 
have some hidden, selfish, worldly motive, which more than coun- 
terbalances the losses or trials which we have to bear. Yet the 
heathen can understand what self-sacrifice, and large-hearted libe- 
rality, are, in lesser things ; and this liberality, even in heathen re- 
ligions, (as well as in our own,) is one of the chief marks of piety 
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and derotion. I BOk, therefore, those who have giv^tf ih^a&^hreg 
to the iirork of Qtod^ this question, — If sueh open-heafted libefaltt3ry 
on the part of indiridfiak, or of the Church in general, osHa inr 
any ease attract men to the GkMpel, without incurring xAor^ lom 
than gain, shall We not show it ? It is loye that will Win them ; aacf 
we hare^ perhi^, not many wa3rs^ in India, of mianifedting 6uf li9re, 
in a way the natives can understand. 
Daogen. Bui hoW much wisdom is not here re(|iiired 1 Without H, what 

injury shall we not be doing to them, and to the Church of Christ ! 
What hypocj^isy, and pride, and ejelf-k>ye, — ^what wC)^ldlineBS tiinf 
riot be^ awakened I Let a natiye once think that he^ can gain the 
slightest temiporal advantage, — ^let him find, ( alter carefully bttbtn- 
oihg the conflicting benefits, ) the slightest preponderance 6n the* 
side of Christianity ; — snd crowds will, on the instant, be ready ta hef 
baptized. This is but human nature. In our own country, thcf 
crowds were not baptized, till it was worth their while, in a temporal 
pfoint of view, — ^till, through the baptism of their prince, or oMef, 
or personal friends, it was their earthly interest to follow in their 
Btep6< Let us not judge the heathen too severely, lest we Condeittn 
ourselves. But still, let this Christian principle of love, — ^loTe^ 
that shows itself in selfnlenying^ loving deedsy-^be maltttaineiGl in 
our intereoorse with tnqiim^ers. Let the cold^ heartless, despfond-' 
iilg, siXspioious thoiu^ht be banished from our minds, which dwelht 
rather €m. the inquirer's possibly mixed motives, than oi^ Ihe 
possibility of our gaining him over to Christ, — the thought whao& 
would make the very wretohedness and degradation of his 80«il 
olir reason for avoiding him. 
Support in I ^&ve been led gradually^ after many years' thought, to ihe^ 

dbouJd^^*"' belief, that Support in maiij cases should be given to inqasrers. 
giveo. Our not giving it exposeiS' us to the reproaches and taunts of th& 

heathen arotrnd us, for not providing ( when necessary ) for those 
Who came into our own faousehbld ; and very often, it simpl:^ and 
necessarily drives the inquirer away from us, and from all CftirlBilan 
influence. There is mi:toh to be said on t&e other side; btst I 
believe that many of the difficcdiies may be remcyed, and the 
Aecommo- dangers averted, by wisdom and card. In many oases it seema to 
Native ^^ ^^^ '^ would b^ a great advantage, were the missionary to have 
guests. some accommodation for Kative guests — ^to encourage theif^ visita to 
him, — and to treat them hospitably, Ibr a day or two at a tifiie^ ao- 
cording to their position ;— and thus ^n, through their gdod-will 
for him personally, a predisposition favourable to the rec^Mo^ of 
the Christian religion. Opportunities of doing thn will alWaya 
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be offered, — ^especially in ike midat of Naiiive ciiiea, — wbeney^ oir^ 
cumstances will allow of the miiaioxiary'& living in them. Let 
him keep a kind of open house ; and respectable people will often 
visit him from the country, — ^will attend his Sunday services, and 
his daily expositions and prayers, — and insensibly come under 
much Christian influence. To enable the missionary to do this, I 
would merely throw out the suggestion, that it might sometime^ 
prove very advantageous, were friends of missions occasionally 
to place small sums of money in the hands of missionaries, t^ 
expend in this manner. I say individuals, because in the present 
state of this part of India* perwniol influence has the greatest 
weight on the minds of Natives; and because such money caii 
generally not be taken directly from mission funds. Inquirers 
might be often treated in this way, and considered as mere guests, 
for a longer or shorter time, and receive their food and lodging, so 
long (but only so long) 9A they are gaining real benefit &om 
Christian instruction. I am not anxious for work to be alwa^ 
found at once for every inquirer. If It is worth his having, he 
may be an inquirer m^ely to get it ; if it is not worth his takiivg, 
it may give him an idea^ that we seek to get work from him, i|t a 
less expense than we could otherwise obtain it. In any ease, when 
work is connected with his teach tf, it seems to draw away his 
thoughts from the one great object, on which we desire him toi fix 
them. 

In the treatment of inquirers, every thing should be avoided^ A daosar. 
which might lead any one to imagine that we sought them for our 
own sakes rather than theirs. If an inquirer wishes to go els^ 
where, let him go. Even if it is not for his good, it will be bet- 
ter, after faithfully advising him, to let him go, than that he 
should have the idea, that we are striving to obtain large oongrega- 
Hons for a particular mission; €f have any hidden advantage to 
gain fjTom his remaining with us. 

The missionary's motto is, "It is better to give than to re- Mltfionary'i 
ceive.^' Our Saviour was amongst men as one that serveth. He ""o^^v* 
came to minister, not to be ministered to. And it is our privilege 
to become the servants of the dark people of this land^^-^to expeqt 
no earthly remuneration, — ^no, not even gratitude, (however thank- 
ful w© may be for it when it is given j ) but simply to walk in HU 
footsteps who made Himself of no reputation^ and took upon Him- 
self the form of a servant, that He might win both them an4 Wf 
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Rev. J. The Chairman then invited discussion; whereupon — 

Baetov* jijj^ jj^^ J BUXTON, — Church Missionary Society, Agra, — re- 

Marked, that he wished to say a few words, respecting one especial 
class of inquirers, to whom Mr. Woodside had alluded ; riz., 
those who had received their impressions in mission schools ; and 
laqairari ^}jq belonged to the upper classes of society. He wished to do so, 
lioB schools* for two reasons ; — 1st, as having had most to do with that class him- 
self, in connection with his educational labours at Agra ; and 2ndly, 
because he believed almost all the Kative brethren present belong- 
ed to that class. He had had several young men of thiis clas^ 
reading with him, during the past two years ; and he had many 
times been made to realize, most painfully, and most vividly, the 
greatness of the sacrifice, and the vehemence of the inward con- 
flict, which they had to undergo, in seeking to act out their con- 
victions. He felt that no European Christian could adequately real- 
ize what it is ; but if we sought to realize it more, it would draw forth 
Our sympathy, more warmly, towards them ; and remembering how, 
in becoming Christians, they were compelled to isolate themselves 
from all the strongest domestic and social ties, we should let them 
feel that our hearts and homes were at least open to them ; and thus 
soften this painful feeling of desolation, as much as possible. 
Had this been done more, by laymen and missionaries alike, he 
thought such complaints and charges, as they had listened to, 
with so much pain, on the preceding day,— and for which he fear- 
ed the Native Christians had but too Just grounds, — ^would never 
even have entered their minds ; much less found expression in 
Laymen words. He felt that a responsibility rested upon Christian lay- 
come con-" nien in this matter; — ^to come forward and give a more heartfelt 
veru. 'welcome to each Kative brother, to whom grace had been given 

to give up all for Christ's sake; and do their best to remove the 
feeling, which, he believed, prevailed amongst many well inclined 
towards Christianity — ^that the open embracing of Christianity, in- 
volves political as well as social death. 
Bev. A. The Bev. A. Gordon, — American United Presbyterian Churcfi, 

QoaooN* Qealkote, — then spoke as follows : — The subject under discussion 
is one of very great importance. Many missionaries feel, that 
their whole time should be devoted to itinerant preaching: when 
engaged in other work, they feel that they are not doing their 
duty. But we iuust noi forget, that our work necessarily has 
Ooty to many departments; and no part of it should be neglected. When 
leqanorf inquirers gaiher about us, I cannot think that we should cast 
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them off, in order that we may go on with itinerant preachings 
Our Saviour's command, in Hat. 28: 19, 20, is plain on this point. 

When therefore a heathen comes, professing to inquire the way Test their 
of salvation, I think the first thing to consider should be, whether Moceritj. 
he is making a mere pretence, for some worldly ol^'ect, or is a sin- 
cere inquirer. If the former be the case, a brief conversation will 
generally bring out the fact. We may then instruct him briefly-r- 
reprove him for trying to deceive us — ^give him a book — and, invit- 
ing him to repeat his visit, dismiss him. But if we are not^tir^liQ 
has come for a mere worldly object, then the second question I would 
try to settle, is — ^How can we further test his sinceri^, and instruct 
and edify him ? And how is he to be supported during this time ? I hospitably. 
like Mr. Clark's plan— of hospitable entertainment. We must be 
** given to hospitality." But something more than such tempomrjf 
antertaimnent is necessary. We must be much in close contact 
with inquirers ; i¥e must know them ; and thoroughly instruct them. 
In order to this, they must be gathered together into communities. 
If they are widely scattered over the country, we cannot know, in- Colontza 
struct, or edify them. We must therefore gather them together. *"' 
This is implied in the very word which is translated church. But hoiRr 
are the inquirers to subsist ? Undoubtedly, they ought to " work, 
and eat their own bread.'' We n^iist teach them, as an essential 
part of Christianity, " that if any will not work, neither shall he 
eat." 1^0 thing can be worse, than to support able-bodied men in 
idleness. To deal out charity to those who can work, is a great 
evil. It IB ruinous to inquirers, and contrary to the Scripture. 

Here, then, is a third question to be solved ; viz.. How are they uo^ Hq^i 
$9 find employment ? This is an extremely difficult question. It is ««»|>l<«'«n«»*« 
difficult both for missionaries and inquirers. I do not think we 
all sufficiently appreciate ^ievr difficulty, and sympathize with 
theoi, i^ it, as we should. They need our sympathy especially iii 
this matter ; and the question of their sympathy with us is deep- 
ly involved in this. Some care for their temporal welfare is neces- 
sary, to shew them that we really care for their eternal welfare, 
Our Saviour and his Apostles did good to the bodies, as well as to 
the souls of men. We cannot do it in the same way, but we caa 
make an effort to find them employment. They are cut off from 
their former resources ; — ^Hindoos and Mahomedans will not em- 
ploy them, nor give them so much as a cup of cold water. They 
may be very unlling to work, and only require to have an opening 
made for them. We cannot say to them, — ''Sit down beside your 
Christian brother, and learn a trade ;" for we have no Christian 
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oOttittranity tbrmed, in which they ctai take their place. 'F&ey af» 
meitibers out off &om heathen society, for whom we must fomk 
Christian oommunities. Until the churches wake up, and send 
«0 men whose business it may be to look after these secular affaiss, 
we are irresistibly drawn to the conclusion, that we must do it ouiv 
selves. We must aissist these inqi:drers, by giving them some eat- 
ployment. We cannot send them away for Government employ^ 
ment : this would scatter them ; and prevent the possibility of 
<mr instructing them. We casmoi employ them as private servants. 
W« missionaries cannot affit>rd this. They have so little idea of civi- 
lized things, that they will kill your hotrse, smash your buggy, 
imd break youir neck. ( Laughter. ) Or, if you try to teach them 
indoor work, some of them csm sottrcely be tat^ht to open and 
Shut the doors in three months ; and you may expect them t6 
break every breakable thing in the house, bef(»re they can leam 
to do your work. It is also too ledums itiid IcAorious, to teach th^fl, 
one by one, to work tn this wa^. We cannot avoid the cotR^usioil, 
iradw^ that thci easiest way, is systematically to devote a portiim o^ ovsr 
time to teaching them useful trades, until little communities are 
thus commenced. Accordingly, we have made a feeble effort^ in 
the Sealkote lOssion, to establish an Industrial School. It hail 
been iu operation more than two years. It has given employment 
to a few; and has taught one man to labour, who was beoomii^ 
)^ey-headed, and had never learned any kind of work before 
They have leairned to mibUu^ture someusefiHairtieles, of exctdU^nt 
quality^ 
Rev. D. ^^^ ^^^' ^' Hfenttc^,— America F^esbyt^ai^ Mission, I>eli- 

HBnno»k fa,«^then said : Mr. Chairman, the Conference^ it appeafs, are 
The support ^^eed, that miBsiOnaries should, in some cases, give temp<»«J 
given khould «uppott to iuquireris ; but this, I believe, should be given, inidmottt 
4svery c^tse, e,8 wages for labour. I agree with Mr. 3ordou> in the 
viewi^ whidi he hse expressed on this subjects One of ih^ 6rAt 
lemons of Christianity, which we should incidcate on inquiirevs 
Who wish to live with us, is, Uiat "if any will network, neither 
thill he e^.'' We should teaoh them, that our religion gives &b 
eountentbuce to theii^ living in idleness emd dependence ; or to 
theiir led.ding the lives of fukeefs. This will be k good test of their 
|. sincerity. Last cold season, a number of people came to Dehnt, 

at Dehra. Who, called themselves Christians, and wished to remain in conne(>- 
tion with the mission. They were all willing to work. I had 
^ftothlng fto them to do ] but I tnade work for them. I prcvided th^n 
With mattocks, and set thiem to digging up e part ef the oompoittidy 
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attd planting it in t«a, ftnd arrowroot. Itbeing impossible, howevti^, 
to find employment for m> masiy, I Uppli^ to GK>vernment fbr n 
tract of land,— 'With the desi^ of settling them on it; and of thus 
providing a permanent home and employment, not only for them, 
but for others who might oome to us in similar circumstances. 
After a length of time, I receiyed a communication from thd 
Commissioner, in which he said, that the tract of land which I had 
selected was so unhealthy, that it would be no charity to Native 
Christiand to give it to them. He advised me, afterwards, to apply 
fbr land in a more healthy locality. It was also intimated to us, 
that it would be hopeless to apply to Government, fbr a grant of 
land as a gift ; and that the only way we could get it, would be to . 
Ibuy it, like any one else. 

In the meantime, success was deemed by many so hopeless, and 
'SO many of the people had gone to other places, in search of employ- 
ment, that I did not feel justified in making a second application. 
If, however, we had a tract of land at Dehra, I feel confident, 
that we could settle fifty or a hundred families on it, in a «hort 
time. 

It seems to me, that t^ovemment should make some provision GovwDmem 
of this kind for iCative Christians. By adopting our faith they Un^ 
are banished from their homes, and excluded from the society of 
their friends. They become like exiles in their native land. Be- 
fore Christianity can flourish in this xx>untry, they must, in some 
Way, be planted, and take root again, in their native soil. The Cbristiaii 
establishing of Native Christian communities, seems to me to be 
one of the best means of evangeludng this country. In such com- 
munities, the youth of the Church will grow up under the infiuence 
of Christian homes, Christian ordinances, and Christian schools; 
and be prepared to go forth to enlighten and save their heathen 
Countrymen. 

Hr. Herron expressed a wish, also, to know the views en- 
tertained, on this Bubjeot, by the Government officers present in 
the Conference. 

2>. F. McLbob, ilsq., C. B., said : " As Mr. Herron has called up- 5 p^ ji'^,.^ 
on officers of Government, who may be present, to express thar ^*od; feiq. 
opinions, I think it incumbent on me to respond; and I have no ggu^vei 
"hesitation in st&ting my belief, that in the Punjab, the Govern-: it»e PwijaH 
teent would gladly accede to such an apphcation for a grant, on wouki give 
Mh\<ih to locate a Christian colony, as that to which he refers. In '^^^* ' 1 
this pi^vince, Government possesses but little land, in localiti^ ., , ', 

that W6tild bei)uitd>blid for the purposes of our uussions ; buistiilill 
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Hai done lo* grants have, within my own knowledge, been made to sereral xnis- 
sions in the Pui^ab ; such as those at Lodiana, at Jullunder, at 
Umritsur, and at Dehra Ismael Khan; as well as to Mr. Frochnow 
near Kotgurh, for the establishment of an experimental &rnL 
As such wastes are, for the most part, nearly valueless here, if r^ 
quired for cultivation, until taken up and brought under the 
plough, it seems to me highly advantageous, even in a secular 
point of view, to attract industrious communities to settle upon 
them ; so that I do not clearly understand the grounds on which 
a grant was refused, in the case to which Mr. Herron alludes ; and 
am surprised that it should have been so. 
2" *'* A - Lieut. Col. Sir Hembrt B. Edwardbs, K. C. B^ was afraid that 

such liberality, as giving grants of waste land to Native ChristiaB 
colonies, was confined to the Pui\jab. But as the price of such 
ipendfl lands, even under the new rules of the Secretary of State, was not 

uying* large, they might easily be purchased by the supporters of the 

mission. 
D. F* Mc- ^- ^* McLsoD, Esq., 0. B., said : With reference to the remarks 

Lbod, Eiq. ^hich have been made, I think it right to explain, for the infoi- 
Wwte land i'^**!^'^ ^^ ^^- Herron and others, that a "grant" of waste land, 
gt anted in the official language of British India, does not necessarily im- 

on COD I lODt. ^jy^ ^j^^^ ^j^^ iBjxd is to be exempt from liability to pay revenue to 

Government; and I presume that missionaries, when locating 
Native Christians, would by no means desire that such exempti<Mi 
should be conferred on them. By the new rules, it is true, that 
the payment of a lump sum is prescribed, in lieu of such future 
liability ; but, by the old rules, exemption from demand was ac- 
corded for a limited number of years only ; the revenue demand- 
able on all land brought under cultivation progressively increas- 
ing thereafter, until it should ultimately reach the prevailing rate 
of the locality. Waste lands are still settled on these terms, in 
various parts of the Punjab, with parties desiring it; and this is 
the course which I should recommend in the case of Christian 
colonies." 
T*D. For- The Chairman having intimated that the time for closing the 

«YTH, sq. xQorning session had passed, Mr. T. D. Forsyth, C. B., proposed that 

it should be continued for another half hour. 

Co).E.Lakr Colonel E. Lake seconded the motion ; and then observed : — ^Mr. 

McLeod has referred to a grant of land applied for by the Bev. 

Land for an ^^' Prochnow. This was situated in my Division ; and, on my re- 

induMrial commendation, the Supreme Grovemment sanctioned the grant, on 

the ground that it was desirable to encourage the establishment of 
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an Industml farm ; which Mr. Prochnow proposed to conneet 

with his missionary work. This grant has never been taken up, — 

owing to Mr. Prochnow's departure from India. I would rejoice to Honourable 

... _ ., ,, ... pom ions lor 

see greater openmgs for the employment, m honourable positions, r^aiive 

of Native Christians. We judge them, usually, by a higher stand- CbrbiiaDf. 
ard than we judge ourselves by. If, for instance, a Native Christian 
strives to better himsfj^f and his family, the charge of worldliness is of- 
ten brought against him. All cannot, and all should not, aspire to the Who sbould 
high office of a preacher of the Gospel. Only those who can honestly P*^**^*** 
say, that they are inwardly moved by the Holy Spirit, should un- 
dertake this office. For this, the best and highest of offices, few are 
really eligible ; — ^those who do not come up to this standard, I 
would wish to see occupying high, useful, and honourable positions ; 
instead of living as pensioners on mission premises, — as too many 
of them do at present. 

T. Fabquhar, Esq., M. D., referred to some waste land in Bu- Dr. Far- 
chan, in Scotland, his Native District ; which had been reclaimed ^°''^*' 
by being let out rent-free for three years. Its value had been Rent-frae 
raised, in this way, from a few shillings to three pounds per acre. l«»l** 
He recommended that Government should let out waste land to 
inquirers, in the same way. 

D. F. McLbod, Esq., C. B., said: — ^1 may state that I consider the ., « « 
congregating together of Native Christians, in communities, man- Liod, Etq« 
aging their Own affairs, to be of the very first importance ; and I lndopend«at 
do not think we can expect ever to see a robust, indigenous Chris- comoittaUief. 
tianity established in the land, until such communities shall have 
been formed, and multiplied. 

The Bev. C. W. Fobhan,— American Presbyterian Mission, La- ^^^ c. W 
hore, — said, that in case ground were ever procured from Govern- Fobm4«. 
ment, for Native Christians, he hoped the title would be vested, not Tictoi Ar 
in the missionary, but in one of the Native brethren ; who should ''■^ 
be the head-man of the village. There was one man in connection 
with the Lodiana Mission, well qualified to be the head of such 
a village. The missionary's time should not be spent in oversee- 
ing farms, or soap manufactures, or rope manufactures. He had high- 
er work to do: he came to preach the Gospel. 

He thought the mode of providing for inquirers, and other hear 
then visitors, adopted by Mr. Goloknath, a good one. He had 
rooms, in which he allowed them to live, and where he gave them 
food, while they pleased to remain and receive instruction. He ^ 
would recommend that dharmialda ( travellers' homes) be built in 
oonneciaon with all oixr stations, where inquirers and visitors^ es- 
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pecially viUagen, should be allowed to stay ; and where they should 

receive instruction from a Natire Christian, — to whom the sii* 

perintendence of the institution should be entrosted* 

Revk J. M. The Rev. J. M. BBOwir,-*-Ghuroh Missionary Society, Umnt- 

sur, — remarked: In reference to the idea of a dhemmdid, J may 

Dhtrmtftla be allowed to state, that we began one at Umritsur several months 

at Umriuur. ^g^^ |^^|. y^^j^Q unable to finish it; because^ amongst other reasons, 

we had not funds enough at our disposal I 
7ytb' fiSjT ^- ^- ^o*»^«> Esq., 0. B., said :— I would wish to point out, that 
besides land, as a means of subsistenoe, there is also another way 
GtovernaieDt of obtaining a livelihood ; and in the Fui^jab, the door of €k>veni* 
Pi^tive ^^ ment employ is thro?m open to all. We are most anxious to ob* 
Cbritiianfl. ^g^ Christians for our offices; and some already hold high posts. 
But the difficulty is to find men sufficiently qualified ; for our Natire 
brethren must recollect, that it is not sufficient to be a Christian, 
to become qualified for every appointment. The heathens around 
us make excellent officers ; and if our Christians are to surpass 
them, they must qualify themselves by eduoation; wiii^ lam 
sorry to say, they do not at present. 
Mr. J. p. j£r. JoHiY P. Baow,— Native Christian, — ^rose and said: With re- 

ference to inquirers and their support, some of the missionaries 
Support of have stated, that the method adopted by tham and their brethren 
mquiran. j^^ j^^,^ found to answer tiie pui^ose admirably; the method 
recommended by one, being shoe-making, and tent^making: 
that of the other, being soap and candle-making. — Once upon a 
time, I remember asking a missionary to open a class, and to in- 
duce the young men of the city to come to him, for aecnlar edu- 
cation, in the higher branches of English Literature* ( In this 
respect the two missionaries in Sindh, I know, are remarkable ; 
and have made themselves popular with the people. ) A lay mis- 
sionary replied that they wanted cooks and khidmais^t, teakn, 
amationi ^^^ shoenu^kers^ and ntch like men for menial services; and did not 
repel men. require coSeetors and magktraUs^ If the ol^ect in Christianising 
India is to meet the wants of missionaries, and Idi^ lay £urq[>ean 
brethren, by making cooks and shoemakers, I am afiraid your 
shops for shoe, and soap, and candle making, will be rooks of of- 
fence, and a barrier to the spread of the Qospel. I am sure no Hin- 
doo would ever think of embracing Christianify, if his lot were to 
Misfjonartei be that of a shoemaker or soap-maker. — MissJoinarieR, by their own 

should neke 

coBvertt neglect, have increased the difficult of meetin^sueh eontingencifls. 

indtpeBd^Di. jf ^j^^y g^^^ education to their inquirers, and ultimately to tttcdr 

converts, and prepared them for such employments as the con.V!nrta 
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liked, and sent them into the world to support themselves, and to 
bear their own burdens. I think they would thereby fulfil both 
a moral and a religious obligation. For it is certainly incumbent 
upon missionaries, that they should thus provide for every one who 
embraces Christianity, and make him independent ; and then no 
missionary would have to resort to such miserable occupations, 
as go against the prejudices of every Hindoo, if not of every Chris* 
tian. 

Missionaries have sadly neglected the temporal wants of their Temporal 
converts. During the mutiny, Sir Robert Montgomery issued a '*■'"■ °'^^°" 
circular, opening the door for the employment, under Government, ed. 
of Native Christians ; and sent it, together with books, to all the 
missionaries in the Punjab: but none of them embraced the 
opportunity warmly. Two missionaries say that their Native 
Christians were allowed to go. They may have been allowed to 
go ; nevertheless if they had gone, it would have been against the 
wishes of the missionaries ; for one of the missionaries, who has 
addressed the Conference, told me, that Sir Robert Montgomery 
had shown himself to be a father to Native Christians,-~coming 
forward to assist them in getting Government appointments; but 
that he (the missionary) was very sorry ; because he was afraid that 
the missionaries would be deserted. Besides, those who came for 
Government employment were found sadly deficient in reading 
and writing; and were only fit to be ehupraesies and sejxtya; and 
as such they were employed; — except one, — ^who, through the Converts 

kindness of Mr. P , was employed as aMoonshee. — I think that '8nw«ni« 

the converts in the Punjab are scarcely taught; and I can safely 
say, that all those I have met with in the Punjab, (except one,) 
are miserably ignorant, — ^to the discredit of the missionaries. 

The Rev. Goloknath, — ^American Presbyterian Mission, Jullun- Rev.GoLox- 
der, — ^having been called upon to express his opinion, said: — It ''^^■' 
is expedient, under present circumstances, to provide inquirers support oi- 
with some sort of accommodation, and the necessaries of life, for €«««^y» 
a short time, to enable them to remain with the missionary long 
enough to learn the principles of Christianity. We feel the neces- Chriitian 
sity of having a Christian community in every mission station, 
to attract the attention of the people, and to induce others to 
join us. Serious men, inquiring after salvation, sometimes hesi- 
tate to come out openly, and join a missionary, whose society they 
cannot always enjoy. The missionary is socially too much above 
them. It is desirable, therefore, to raise up a Native Christian 
community, where every house may b^ open to receive an inquirer, 

2B 
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with broUierly affeetion. Inquirers will not then feel like JUh <nU 
</ water; but find every one in that little community a sympathiz- 
ing friend, and a brother, 
R«>v. W. '^^^ lieiv. W. FBRG170OK, — ^Military Chaplain, Established Church 

Fkrg 08011. of Scotland, — ^thought, the less missionaries had to do with funds, 
the better. A missionary should r^ieve himself oi temporal con- 
MtMtondries ^^QS* ^ much as possible ; and should not desire to have anything 
should have more to do with money than is required by the pressure of his 
with funds, own immediate wants. But this subject is vastly important. — Our 
Lord's disciples were supported somehow. The multitudes who 
came to hear our Lord's teachings, were more than once miracu- 
Paul had lously fed. ypt there is nothing in the records of the New Tes- 

no fund for tament Church which goes to settle the question. Paul had sup- 
inquireri. -^ 

plies sent him for his own necessities ; but we do not read of his 

. having a fund for the support of inquirers. At the same time 
there cannot be a doubt, that he would have given a man a meal, 
when he came to seek the way of life from him. He tells us him- 
s^f , that his hands once and again ministered to his own and 
others* necessities ; but the probability is, that those "others" were 
Christiajis. If any inquirer were willing to throw off all the pecu- 
liarities of his sect, and eat with the missionary at his table, then he 
might well be supported for a time. — ^The idea of making them 
work for their bread, seems the true, Scriptural way. 

Rev. L. '^^^ ^^' ^' J^^^^^*» — American Presbyterian Mission, Subft- 

J AnviKR* thoo, — said : With reference to the subject of spiritual attainments, 
Candidafet ^^ ^^ ^^"^ ^^ Native candidates for baptism, it may be observed* 
frx baptism that often there seems a great lack, even on the part of those 
spiiiiualiiy. whom we regard as truly sincere, of certain very important exer- 
cises. We £nd them showing very little sense of sin ; or depth 
of penitence on account of it ; or emotion, in view of the love of 
Christ; &c.; and we do not know what to make of it. But the 
truth appears to be, that this is just the type of incipient spiritual 
life, which, in many instances, we have to deal with ; and that it 
is real, though thus immature ; — ^the main sentiment in the minds 
of such being, that Christianity is the true religion, and they 
must embrace it. They " see men as trees walking." 

As to the support of inquirers, while it is necessary to assert the 
Support of ^eat principle — of having them earn their bread, yet there are ma- 
iuquirers. ^y cases in which great care has to be used, to secure their confi- 
dence, and win their regard. I can recall instances, in which in- 
quirers remained for a time, and earned their subsistence ; — bu* 
eventually left ; because the work, perhaps, was harder than they 
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had been accustomed to ; or because they did not, upon the whole, 
find themselves comfortable ; — and afterwards I regretted that I had 
not done more for them. 

The Rev. W. Keene, — Church Missionary Society, Umritsur, — Rev. W. 

Kkehk 

said : — ^I well remember the time alluded to by a previous speaker, * 

when Sir Robert Montgomery issued that memorable circular, on 
the employment of Native Christians by Government. It was just 
after the Mutiny ; and we all hailed the announcement. I myself 
was at Unaritsur at the time. We made known the purport of the 
circular to the Native Christians there ; and almost all of them left 
Umritsur for Lahore, to seek employment. I well remember, al- Refoied to 
so, Mr. Perkins' wishing us to prepare them for Government ser- barogah's 
vice: and to this end I was asked to read the ''Darogah's Manual" Manual, 
with them: but this I positively refused to do, — sajdng that the 
knowledge of such a book would in no way be serviceable to me, 
in my work ; but that the more I knew of my Bible, and the books 
of the heathen people, the more useful I should be as a mission- 
ary : whereas the very reverse would be true of a public servant ; 

the more he knew of such books, the better for him. If therefore it A ^^^ ^^ 

lay nan. 
be desirable, that Native Christians should be instraoted in such 

books, I would suggest that my lay brethren should devote them* 

selves to this branch of miawmary work. For my part^ I did not 

come out to India, to teach the Darogah's Manual I 

The session was then closed, as usual, with prayer. 
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Wbdnisbat Morning, the Slst of December, 1862. 
T. D. FoRSTTH 3Esq., C. B., in the Chair. 

The proceedings were opened with thareading of the Word of 
God, and prayer, by the Rev. W. Butler, D. D. 

At the request of the Chairman, the following essays were then 
read by their respective authors : — 


POLYGAMY AND DIVORCE : 

1. WHAT EULB SHOULD GOVERN MISSIONARIES IN REGARD 
TO THE ADMISSION OF CONVERTED POLtGAMISTS TO THE 
COMMUNION OF THE CHURCH ? — 2. WHAT SHOULD BE THE 
LAW OF DIVORCE AND RE-MARRIAGE, FOR CONVERTS WHOSE 
PARTNERS ABIDE IN HEATHENISM, AND REFUSE TO LIVE 
WITH THEM ? — 3. IN SO FAR AS THE CIVIL LAW OF DI- 
VORCE, IN RELATION TO NaTIVE CHRISTIANS, MAY FAIL 
TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE CASE, AS INDICATED 

BY THE Word of God, what ought to be done by the 

members of this conference, or others, towards 

procuring an amendment of that law ? 

Essay, by Colonel Sir Herbert B. Edwardes, K. C. B. 


The Natives of India may be said, (without entering into the 

Bohjeet shades of difference between Hindoos and Mahomedans,) to be, 

importao . . ^^ practice or theory, aUpolygamista, However repulsive, therefore, 

the subject may be, one of the most practical questions with which 

the Christian missionary has to deal, in India, is Polygamy. There 

is no escape from it ; — ^it is inevitable. His first adult convert will 
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'bring it to him for solution. As a teacher of Christianity, he must 
be prepared with a clear answer ; and as the minister of a young 
Church, he must maintain a true standard of discipline. 

For similar reasons, it behoves the lay friends of missions in 
India, to come to a clear understanding of the matter. 

To both missionaries, and the friends of missions, the subject is 
more important now, than ever it was before ; because we are 
touching upon an era, when the past labours of the great band of 
sowers, who sowed in faith and silence, amid incredulity and con- 
tempt, and went down to the grave without reaping, but never 
doubting, seem about to '* bear fruit upward,^' and whiten the soil 
of India with the harvest of a Native Christian Church. 

And whoever sets himself to think about the subject, will be .. 
astonished at the crowd of seeming difficulties, and knotty points, tions arue. 
before unthought of, which present themselves before him, and 
demand solution. By an easy effort, he divides his inquiry into 
the two branches of Polygamy and Divorce ; and then looks sepa- 
rately at each. 

He takes Polygamy, — and these thoughts chase themselves Polygamy, 
through his mind : — Has God allowed it ? — q^,^ j^^ 

1. Before the Mosaic Law ? 

2. Under the Mosaic Law ? 

3. Under the Christian Dispensation 7 

If Gt)d has not allowed it, can the awakened conscience of the 
heathen convert allow it to continue ?^ 

If it must cease, then on what terms ? — 

1. Simple, but total separation, &om aU heathen partners, — with 
disability of the convert to re-marry ? 

2. Or divorce; and liberty to marry again-^-one Christian 
partner ? 

3. Or Christian husband giving up all but one heathen wife ; — 
maintaining the rest ? 

If Polygamy be not admissible by God's Word, among Chris- 
tians, is legislation required, to enable the convert to free him- 
self? 

And with that, rushes in civil law, and asks : — Civil law. 

Is a Native convert with a plurality of wives, in the eye of the 
law, married to those wives ? * 


* Yes: and Sir J. Colville,when Advocate General, gave bis opinion that if such 
convert were to re-marryi he would be liable to indictment for bigamy, under Act 
9, G«o. IV. G* 74f 8. 70. Thus he would be bound to polygamyi but punished for 
bigamy ;-- an example of the confusion in which the subject lief. 
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MahomedaD 
and Uiodoo 
law. 

Folyandry. 


Cbild-mar- 
riage. 


Divorce. 


If so, can he be prosecuted for bigamy ? * 

If not, would the new High Court gire him divorce ? 

And if it did, would it be &om all his wives, or all bnft one T f 

Again ; what is the Mahomedan law as to plurality of wives ? 

What is the Hindoo law ? 

And what of Polyandry t Does the civil law recognise thai ? 

The wife of 3 or 4 brothers becomes a convert to Christianity: 
whose wife is she of the 3 or 4 ? The woman is not ccmv erted, 
but one of the 3 or 4 brothers is : what becomes of his relation 
to that ird or Jth of a wife ? Cfekti he put her away, as an adul- 
teress? 

Again, — what of child-marriage ? A Hindoo boy becomes a 
Christian, before he is old enough to bring home his child-wife ; is 
he still her husband ? 

From these questions he passes to Dmrce*, and he asks,— ^What 
is the Christian law ? 

1. Does it require the total divorce of a convert from a plural- 
ity of wives or husbands ? Or only a reduction to monogamy? 

2. Does it require a convert to bo divorced from one heathen 
partner? 

What is the Mahomedan law of divorce? What is the Hindoo 
law? Would a Hindoo or Mahomedan become divorced, % ipso 
facto, by the husband or* wife turning Christian? iMstinguish here 
between the religions, and the caste requirement of a Hindoo? { 

On the ground of change of religion, and under the civH law, can 
the friends of the convert, Hindoo ot Mahomedan, keep back his 
wife from him? Or can she refbse to remain with him? f A^dn, 


* See la« M»te. 

f On these pointi oo opinion can yet be given* 

t By Mahomedan law the iofidelity by a hutband, (but not that of a wife,) to It- 
lam, amounts to divoree. Among Hindoos, the conversion of either would amouat to 
widowhood: the convert to Chrfstitnity being trrahminlcalty dbftd. But HiDdooi 
have ne farm of legitimated divoree- 

} Caste would enforce social separation, though the relifiion could gi?e no divorce. 

^ In the Punjab, Judicial Book-Circular No. 35 of 1^60, (in modification of 
Ctrcufar 144 of tStd November 1859,) rules that even auurance of good treatmeot 
will not Justify making over a wife to a converted husband acj^ahiat he^ wiff ; uafeM 
it be shown that she is acting under the influence of her friends^ (<.«.i (hnt she herself 
would oonsenf.) It is probable that a Mofussil Court ia any patt of India would decide 
in the same spirit* But the Supreme Court at the Presldeaey might adopt the prece- 
dent sr the Madras Supreme Court in the well knof^o case of Philip Sti«eaev«nii> 
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should each party be dealt with und<er his or her own rules, heathen 
or Christian, respectively ? 

Or should both he bound by the law of the husbands? 

Such are some, but by no means all of the questions, which 
present themselves to the Christian missionary, or layman, who at- 
tempts to investigate the subject of polygamy, as crossing the path 
of Christianity in British India ; and the inquirer will soon be lost 
in their perplexity, unless he stops and asks, '' Whatsaith the S<»rip- 
ture % ^' and determines to act, or legisdate, according to the dic- 
tates of Ood's revealed will. Let us, however, first review what has Indian le- 
been done, or attempted, by the Authorities in this country, (as *'* »i'o»' 
far as we know,) to meet the growing difficulties of the subject. 

Our present Bishop of Calcutta* appears, soon after his arrival j^"J»"P ©f 
in India, to have been requested to license the re-marriage of a 
Christian convert, whose partner had refused aU further oohabitar 
tion, on the ground of difference of religion. The Bishop referred ^j*",^*™** 
to Sir James Colville, then Advocate General, for a legal opinion ; 
which Sir James gave as follows ; 


« 


I think, therefore, that, although you may be perfectly satis- 
fied, there are no spiritual objections to licensing a second marriage 
in the case before me, you will agree with me, that nothing short 
of legislative interference can satisfactorily meet the diJSiculty ; 
and for my own part, I cannot see why the Legislative Council 
should not interfere. We want, no doubt, * a general Marriage 
Act for India.' It has been supposed by high authority, that the 
task of framing one belongs more properly to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, than the Local Legislature. 

" The reasons assigned for this may be true, as regards the mar- 
riages of Europeans ; it has no application to those of Natives ; — 
the latter, and all the considerations relating to them, their pecu- 
liar incidents and their consequences, are obviously Indian ; and 
this one case of hardship seems sufficient ground for passing a law, 
which, in a few sentences, might provide that a Native convert 
( male or female ) should, on the solemn refusal of his, or her, 
wife, or husband, to cohabit with him or her, be declared, — by the 
Bishop ; or, in the case of Non-Episcopal Communion, by some other 
spiritual authority ; or, in all cases, if it be preferred, by the Civil 
Magistrate, — competent to contract a second marriage ; * subject to 
such provisions as may be thought just, and in accordance with 


a convened Hindoo, whoMime jrears back applied to Sir W« Burton for the deliver Ui^ 
to liioo of his wife, forcibly}' detained by bis and her parents, who treated him as dead, 
and her a^ a widow. The order of the Supreme Court was that the wife should 
be delivered to her husband. 

* Fur the views of the late Bishop of Calcutta, on the suhjea qF Polygamy 
hud Divorce, see Appendix A. 
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Hindoo laws and usages, with respect to the maintenance of a 
former wife."* 

Sir C. M. ^^ ^^ ^^® intention of Sir James Colyille to bring a bill into 

Jackson. the Legislature, embodying the above opinion; but he was unable 

to do so before leaving India ; and the task was taken up by Sir C. 
M. Jackson. 

On the 31st December, 1859, he brought into the Legislative 
Council of India, " A Bill to provide for the dissolution of certain 
marriages entered into by Christian converts before their conver- 
sion ; " and explained both the Bill and its objects^ in the following 
remarks ; 

"JSafurdaT/f December SI, 185^. 

PRESENT : 

The Hon'ble Sir Barnes Peacock, Vtce-PresiderU, in the Chair, 

Hon. Lieut-Genl. Sir J. Outram, H. B. Harington, Esq., 

Hon. H. Ricketts, H. Forbes, Esq., 

Hon. Sir H. B. E. Frere, Hon. Sir C. R. M. Jackson,, 

P. W. Le Geyt, Esq. A. Sconce, Esq. 

DISSOLUTION OF MARRIAGES BY CHRISTIAN CONVERTS. 

Divorce Bill ^^^ Charles Jackson begged leave to move the first reading of a 
proposed. ^^^^ " ^ provide for the Dissolution of certain Marriages entered 
into by Christian converts before their conversion." The object of 
the Bill was to remove certain disabilities affecting Native Christian 
converts. Owing to the custom of early marriages in this country, 
most converts were married at the time of their conversion. The 
consequence of a Mahomedan or Hindoo becoming Christian was 
simply this, that the Hindoo or Mahomedan who remained true to 
his own faith was considered freed from the marriage tie, the mar- 
riage itself being dissolved ; while on the other hand, according to 
Christian doctrine, the convert was bound by his marriage before 
conversion, and was not able to re-marry. If it were not an Hiber- 
nian form of expression, he would describe his position as that of a 
married man without a wife. Such a state of things produced 
most serious consequences. It either led to concubinage amongst 
the converts, or else to irregular marriages, which gave neither a 
legal or religious sanction to the subsequent connection. A short 
statement of how matters stood, would, he thought, satisfy the 
Council, that legislation on this subject ought not to be delayed. 
There were some missionaries, who treated these Native marriages 
as idle ceremonies, and did not hesitate to re-marry their converts. 
In the Tinnevelly missions it appeared that a distinction was 
drawn between marriages contracted between children and not af- 
terwards followed up by cohabitation at maturer years, and maiv 
riages which were afterwards followed up by cohabitation. If 
children became converts, they were not allowed to wear the sym- 
bols of marriage in the schools, and were taught that they were 

* Quoted from letter froin the Hun'ble Sir C R. M. Jacksoe, Kt., to the Bifikt 
Hou'ble the Earl of Canning, dated Supreme Court, Calcutta, Ist February I860* 
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idle ceremonies ; and when they attained maturity, the mission- 
aries did not hesitate to re-marry them; and it was only when the 
marriage was followed by subsequent cohabitation that the converts 
were prevented from marrying again. He (Sir Charles Jackson) 
did not see the force of this distinction. The validity of the 
Hindoo marriage must be decided by the Hindoo law, and accord- 
ing to that law, the first marriage in childhood is the real marriage ; 
and the child-wife becomes a widow, even if her husband dies be- 
fore the consummation of the marriage. These confused views 
on so important a subject as the law of marriage, — a subject which 
affected so deeply the morality and the property of the Native 
Christian community, — ^would produce still greater mischief and 
oonfdsion by and by, when the number of Native Christians in- 
creased. Besides, if a convert were to re-marry, he would, accord- 
ing to an opinion given by Sir James Colville, when Advocate Gen- 
eral, render himself liable to an indictment for bigamy, under 
Act 9, G-eo. IV. c. 74, s. 70. He had not the statute before him, but 
the C^use contained a provision to the effect that any person *' pro- 
fessing the Christian religion,'^ who, being married, should marry dur- 
ing the life of the former husband or wife, should be guilty of felony, 
and liable to transportation for seven years, or to imprisonment for 
two years. He ( Sir Charles Jackson ) would express no opinion upon 
the point, but it might bethat a Judge would be astute enough to see 
whether the native convert in such a case, though within the letter, 
was within the meaning of the Act. Be this however as it might, 
this state of the law is another reason why the -present state of 
things should not be allowed to continue. 

It might be said by some that this was a case for the legislation of 
the Imperial Parliament. He certainly thought that in cases affecting 
Europeans it is very desirable that the marriage law should be uni- 
form, and that uniformity would best be secured by leaving ques- 
tions relating to the marriage law of Europeans to the Imperial 
Legislature. But he did not think that this held good with res- 
pect to the Native Christian community. He very much doubted 
whether Parliament would ever undertake to legislate for them, 
and he felt quite sure that the consequences would be most dis- 
astrous, if they were ever induced to make the attempt. 

This subject had attracted the attention of the present Diocesan 
shortly after his arrival in this country, and he had asked him ( Sir 
Charles Jackson ) to obtain the assistance of that Council in order to 
remedy the evil. He ( Sir Charles Jackson ) had since then commu- 
nicated with the Bishop, and also with a Committee of Clergymen 
who had been appointed to confer with him on the subject, and the 
enactment which he now proposed met generally with their consent. 

Before going farther, he wished to guard himself against any 
misconstruction. This Bill would not in any way affect either a Ma- 
homedan or Hindoo party to the marriage who remained true to 
thek original faith. According to the principles of the law to 
which they still adhered, the marriage was dissolved already ; and 
it ought to be, and he believed it was, a matter of indifference to 
them, whether the convert did or did not marry again. The Bill 
onlyjproposed to do that for the convert, which the Mahomedan 
and Hindoo law had already done, for the other party to the mar- 
rage contract. He thought, however, that as the Mahomedan or 
Hindoo party to the marriage contract, did not in fact want this 
Bill, they might reasonably object to pay any of the expenses of 
the proceedings contemplated by this measure ; and he had there^ 
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fore inserted a clause in the Bill, which expressly provided thai 
the costs of all proceedings taken under the Act should be paid 
by the convert. 

In considering the question, he (Sir Charles Jackson) had look- 
ed round to see what was done in former times, when Christianity 
and Heathenism were side by side in Europe ; but he was sorry to 
say there was little to be found. The law books of our own country 
Were quite silent on the subjeqt. There was, however, a case cited 
in Pothier which was in point. That was the case of a converted 
Jew, who in 1754, after his conversion, required his wife to r^ 
turn to cohabitation with him ; but she refused. The Jew, there- 
upon, appealed to a tribunal in Strasbourg ; and that tribunal 
granted him a divorce, with a declaration that he was at liberty to 
marry again. Four years afterwards, 1758, he entered into an en- 
gagement to marry a young lady of Soissons ; and all went merrily 
as a marriage bell till the parties i^pplied to the Curei who refus^ 
to marry them. The matter was then referred to th^ coi;prt3; ai^d 
the case waa ultimately appealed to the Parliament of Paris^ who 
deoided that the Cure was right, and the parties could not be mar- 
ried. This was the only legal authority which was to be found on 
the subject ; but he found it stated in the opinion of Mr. Colville, 
when Advocate General, to which he had already alluded, that the 
question had been agitated before the Council of Trent ; whQ did 
not appear to have arrived at any decision respecting it. 

The Council would not expect him to go into the religious part 
of the qiiestionf That was not the time or place for such a dis- 
cussion ; and he did not f©©! himself qualified to discuss it. He 
would just remark, however, that he had seen a large niass of papers, 
from which it appeared, that the whole controversy turned upon the 
12th, 13th, and l5th yerses of the 7tb Chapter of 1st Corinthians. 
"If any brother hath a vife that believeth not, and she be 
pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her away. And the 
woman which hath an husband that believeth not, and if he be 
pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave him. But if the un- 
believins depart, let him depart. A brother or a sister is not un- 
der bondage in such cases.'' 

And he (Sir Charles Jackson) thought he might add that the 
great majority of the clergy deemed this a sufficient authority for 
the present measure. 

With these few observations, he begged to introduce the Bill 
to the Council. It was, he thought, qharacterized by two distinct 
features: — 

Isiy — That there was the grea^test time given to the parties for 
deliberation; particularly when there were any children of the 
marriage. 

2»i, — That great pare had been taken to throw all the burden 
of the proceedings, taken under the Act, u^on the convert. 

He would not go at length into the provisions of the Bill, but 
he would simply state, that it provided that, when a Mahoraedan 
or Hindoo husband or wife refused to cohabit with a Christian 
convert, the latter wfts allowed to apply by petition to the ^illah 
Judge, who would issue au order, qompelUng the appearance of 
the pwriy refusing to cohabit, for the purpose of being interrogated, 
whether he or she refused to cohabit with the convert. If the par- 
ty, on being interrogated by the Judge, answered in the negative, 
the Judge was required to postpone making any final order for the 
dissolution of the marriage, for a period of four years, if there were 
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any childrt^n ; or of two years^ if there wete none. At the ^nd of 
the period ordered, the party would he again hrought up and in- 
terrogated hy the Judee ; and if he or she still refused to cohahit 
With the convert, the Judgd was empowered to declare the mar- 
rage diSBoWed. 

The oonvert would be oblijged, (if the Zillah Judge should think 
lit so to order,) to maintain his wife during the period which might 
intervefie between the first and second interrogation; and the 
Bill expressly saved the rights of children born of the marriage 
which was dissolvedi These were the main provisions of the pro- 
sent Bill, and he would only say in conclusion that, if the Council 
should allow it to pass the secoud reading, and be referred to a Se- 
lect Oonimittee, he should be very glad to teoeive any suggebtiOQS 
on the subject. 

Mr. Sconce seconded the motion, which was put and carried ; 
and the Bill wad read a first time/'* 

At this point Lord GaUfiing signified hiB wish that Sir Oharles Arretted. 
Jackson should not proceed to a second reading of the Bill, '*up- 
on a general conviction that questions of the kind, so nearly touch- 
ing the religious usages and feelings of Ber MajestVs Native sab* 
jects^ cannot be expediently brought forward in the Xiegislative 
Council, until they have been fully considered by the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Grbvernment, after consultation with the local responsible 
authorities in all p&rts of tndla/'t 

Inquiries were stccordingly wt on foot throughout every Presi« ib<|4i;h«« 
dency and ^Province Of India, ad to '* the expediency of alteritig the ••* ^ ^^* 
present law," and ** the extent to which converts are actually 
afiected by the existing state of that law/' 

The result, (as might be expected in so vast an empire, {^assin^ 
through a transition state, with so many and wideneipread racesi 
dififering immensely in their Usages, though professing the samd 
general faiths, and wiih European officials and missionaries of s6 
many shades of opinion, and of such distinct experiences,) waB a 
mass of valuable facts, viewed in the most opposite lights, and ac* 
companied by the most conflicting recommendations. 

The Hindoo and JhCahomedan laws Of marriage and divorce 
came difierently stated from difiereut parts of India. Here, customn 
were so lax, and divorce so easy, that converts were under no 
inconvenience from existing laws; tA«re, the most distressing cases 
of hardship were detailed. 

Even the European clergy and missionaries were not a^eed as to 
the law of the New Testament concerning Divorce ; — ^while a magift* 
trate was of opiuiou that Polygamy was Christian. 

All that seemed clear, was, that the existing law is itself uncer^ 
tain and undefined ; that great confusion of practice, both lay and 

* For ihtt Bill Iteelf, see Appendix B. 

f C. Beadon, Esquire, Secretary to Govornmentof India, to the 11001)16 Sir C 
M. Jackson, tDighi, M«?int>er of ibe Legislative Coaucil' Letter No. 54^ 13ih 
Ftbruao, 1860, Lamp Lahore. 
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clerical, is the consequence ; that though large numbers of con- 
verts have never met, or have been able to surmount, their nsar- 
riage di£&culties, yet, taking India as a whole, the class of Native 
converts is perplexed and harassed in this matter ; tiiat there are 
many of these perplexities, which cannot be remedied, and must 
be accepted; but that there are some which might be^ and there- 
fore ought to be, relieved. 
M Ritchie- ^^ ^^^ entitled to conclude, at all events, that, in the judgment 
of the late Governor General, who had arrested Sir C. Jack- 
son's Bill, th^ inquiry had established the necessity of legislation ; 
for on the 12th of February, 1862, the Hon'ble Mr. Ritchie, Advocate 
General to the Government, moved for leave, ( in> the new " Council 
of the Governor General of India, assembled for making laws, &c") 
to bring in a new Bill, ''to provide for the dissolution,, in certain 
cases, of marriage entered into by converts before their conversion.'' 
His statement of the case deserves attention, as being the result 
of all the inquiry that had been made, on the mind of a great 
lawyer, and a good man. I beg to be allowed to read it : 

New Bill ''The Hon'ble Mr. Ritchie moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 

proposed. provide for the dissolution, in certain cases, of marriages entered 
into by converts before their conversion. He said that the object 
of this Bill was to settle the Law respecting the marriage of con- 
verts from one religion to another. Poubts had been excited as 
to the continuing validity of such marriages, and as to the legiiimaey 
of the issue. Considerable evil had thus resulted to individuals, 
and some reproach rested on the State for the continuance of such 
a state of thmgs. There should at any rate be certainty with res- 
pect to the law. Unfortunately there was considerable difference 
of opinion, as to the state of the law, among those who had most con- 
sidered the question. The question arose in the case of a person 
who left the faith which he professed when he was married, and 
was left by his wife on his conversion. There were two extreme 
opinions on the subject. One was that the existing marrii^e tie 
continued, as before, binding on the unconverted wife, and that the 
law should enforce the conjugal rights of the husband. The other 
was that on conversion the marriage tie was as absolutely dissolved, 
as if the converted party were dead, without leaving it to the 
.other party to elect, whether to continue in the married relation 
or not. In his (Mr . Ritchie's) opinion, both these opinions were 
incorrect. To hold that the marriage tie continued precisely as 
before, would be repugnant to the feelings, and exposed to the 
•usages of the people. In one case, under a decision of a learned 
Judge at Madras, some years ago, the public had seen the infant 
wife of a Hindoo convert, against her own remonstrances and the 
remonstrances of her family, handed over to her husband after his 
conversion, though both she and they considered that degradation 
was involved in it. This Bill would prevent the recurrence of such 
cases. The other opinion had more plausible support. Some 
Hindoo and Mahomedan lawyers considered that the marriage 
bond was dissolved. He (Mr. Ritchie ) concurred in opinion with 
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Bit James Golyille, when Adrocate General, and with Sir Charle| 
Jackson, that the marriage bond subsisted, but that no Court in 
India under the circumstances could enforce the ooigugal rights, 
or had authority to dissolve a marriage simply upon the ground of 
conversion. But the marriage subsisting, the incidents of the mar- 
riage must follow the law under which it was -contracted. But on 
conversion of one of the parties, that law could not be fully ap- 
plied, and there was no lex loci that could be called in aid. The 
Hindoo or Mahomedan, previous to his conversion, might contract 
a second marriage while the first subsisted. But their laws would 
not give a dissolution of marriage for the purpose of enabling them 
to marry again, and did not distiaguish between a separation a 
mensa et thorOj and a dissolution a vinculo mairimomi. In this state of 
things irregular nutfriages prevculed, and in some instances con- 
cubinage. Many marriages had been celebrated by conscientious per- 
sons who believed that on the conversion of one partj the former 
marriage had been dissolved. Where Sir James Golville's opinion 
had become known, that practice seemed generally to have been 
given up. But the same forbearance was not shown in all places. 
Mid the time appeared to have come for a settlement of the ques- 
tion. The Bill would declare that, on the conversion of any nus- 
band from any of the religions of India, except the Christian reU^km^ 
if the wife separated herself from her husband, the husband might 
apply to a Judge to inquire, in a manner consistent with the customs 
of the country, into her willingness to live with him, and the 
Judge should then record what took place. If she refused to live 
with him, then, if there were no children, after an interval of 
one year, or after an interval of two years, if there were children, 
the Judge might declare the marriage dissolved. If the wife were 
an infant under 12 years, the examination would be postponed till 
she attained that age. The Bill would be confined to the case 
of a husband's conversion ; for very different considerations pre- 
vailed in the case of a wife. As the husband might, prior to his 
conversion, take a second wife, it could not be imputed to him 
that he. had changed his faith for the purpose of marrying again. 
But that imputation and suspicion might rest on the wife, if she, 
by changing her faith, could procure a dissolution of her marriage. 
The motion was put and agreed to.^' 

The lamented death of Mr. Bitchie soon afterwards put a stop Dropped. 
to this Bill also ; and there the matter has for the present ended, 
though it is easy to see that it will come up again and again before 
the Legislature of Inc^a. 

Meanwhile we h(vve the advantage of knowing the (pinions of 
three able English lawyers. Sir James Colville, Sir Charles Jackson, 
and Mr. Ritchie, as to the ground the Legislature should take up; 
and it is remarkable, that they all agree in assuming, that the refusal 
of a heathen wife to continue with her converted husband is suffi- 
cient to authorize dissolution of the marriage by the Civil Courts.* 

* I have good authority however for adding, a«d think it ought to b« added, 
that both Sir C. Jackson and Mr. Ritchie tubsequently admitted that th« Scriptural 
arguineut was against it > and it is doubtful whether Mr. Kitchie* had he lived, 
would have proceeded with his Bill ; •< though disposed to do what he conld to pro- 
vide a remedy. '— H. B. 1:1. 
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Two out of the three, (Sir J. Colyille tod Sir C. Jackson, ) go far- 
ther, and conclude that the Spiritual Courts might act in the 
same sense, on the authority of the New Testament. 

This brings us back to the old question, not possible to be evaded 
by Christian men,—** What saith the Scripture?*' If Scripture be 
clear upon the points we have now in hand, we must act upon it ; 
and not only that, but we must oppose all legislation to the contrary ; 
and if Scripture be not positively clear, then we must try and ascer- 
tain its spirit. We can neither act nor legislate to any good purpose 
contrary to the will of God. 

As regards Polygamy, the inquirj^ is no new one. It has al- 
ready been exhausted in a " Minute," dated Church Missionary 
House, 12th January, 1857 ; bearing the honoured names of Henry 
Venn, William Knight, John Chapman, Hector Straith ; and publish- 
ed under the authority of that prayerful body^ the Coi^mittee of 
the Church Missionary Society. * 

The conclusion to which it comes, is, that ** the Divine ordinance 
of marriage is confined to one wife ; and that, imder every dis* 
pensation, offences against this ordinance have been marked by Di- 
vine disapprobation.'' 

The pamphlet should be studied " in extenso ;" and I will only 
instance from it the original institution of marriage in Paradise, 
(Genesis iiw23,) with the commentary thereon, firstly, of the Prophet 
Malachi (ii. 15) ; secondly, of God's te-assertion Of the insulted 
ordinance at the flood> when " Noah and his three sons entered 
the ark, each having one wife," to re-people a new earth with a 
godly seed; thirdly, of our Lord, in Mark x. 2 — ^9; and lastly, ci 
the ''providential equality of the sexes in every land, and at all 
times," as perfectly decisive, to my mind, sigainst the lawfulness of 
polygamy at any stage of the world's progress, or under any cir- 
cumstances of the human family. 

For, as man's mission, in the beginning, was " to be fruitful and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it," polygamy 
could never again be either necessary to his increase, or fit for his 
happiness, if it was not so when he was a unit. Nor could one 
man possess two wives at the same time, without robbing the hu- 
man family ;— unless indeed man knows better than his Maker. 
In answer then to the Jirst question, which you have propounded 
for to-day's discussion, I think we must unreservedly accept the 
corrollary of the Chui'ch Missionary Minute, that "a polygamist 
cannot be lawfully admitted by baptism into the Church of Christ.'* 


* See Appeiiilix C. 
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A polygamist and inquirer must be receiyed and instructed, and 
all forbearance and long-suffering shown him ; but at last he ha3 
to stand before the "congregation, and be asked, (either in these 
words, or in others like them,) '^Dost thou renounce the devil 
and all his works, the vain pomp and glory of the world with all 
covetous desires of the same, and the carnal desires of the flesh, 
so that thou wilt not follow nor be led by them ? " And the an- 
swer he'must give is, — " I renounce ihem alL" 

What then is the convert to be required to do with his plural- Divorce, 
ity of wives ? 

Has not Our Lord himself forbidden divorce, except for un- 
faithfulness ? « 

There is a fallacy lurking heret — ^no man (aceovding to GoiTa law) 
can have '* a plurality of wives/' His first is his true wife. The 
rest are no wkes. The ehil law will regard oM as wives, if the con- 
tracts were bona fide according to the customs of the country; 
and it will impose on the converted husband, as Christian feeling 
would, certain obligations of maintenance, during the good con- 
duct of these wives, f 

But the Christian law, under which the convert seeks to eome, 
^ys plainly, <Hhey twairC' (not more) ''shall be one flesh," (Mark 
X. 8) 5 and, the ''husband hath not power of his own body, but 
the wife" (1 Cor. vii. 4) ; and, " whosoever shall put away his wife, 
and marry another," (which the polygamist effectually does,) 

4 

** committeth adultery against Aer" (Mark x. 11 ). Therefore the 
missionary can only say to his convert, — "Put away all but thy 
first, true wife ; and then eome and be baptized." 

The convert, observe, requires no legislation to enable him to do this, 
and to offer the first sacrifice of a Christian. 

It is at the next' step of his pilgrimage that he looks sadly 
round him for the arm of flesh. 

That " flrst, true wife," as we just now called her, too often 
turns from him with Pharisaic loathing ; and gathering her pure 
garments around her, flies from the pollution of his touch. 

In vain he appeals ta former love, and those children who have 

I ■■ ■ ■■ . 

* Our Lord's gtaiement of thQ law of divorce will be fouad in four passagM; 
viz. MaUhew v. 32; Matthew xix. 9; Mark x. 11, 12 ; Luke xvl. l8;-whicb must 
or course be taken collectively. 

f Should the husband have onfy one w].e, and she refuse to live with him after 
conversien, no Magistrate would probably obfige the husband to maintain her. But 
he'miut QBaintaiii thasa whom be puts aside himself. 
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gone with her. If at any time her heart begins to plead, or if 
perchance there stirs within her one of those new and wondrous 
sayings which she too had heard from the evangelist, then assured- 
ly her harder friends step in and forbid her to return. Year af- 
ter year the patient convert waits ; —all in hope, but all in vain ; — 
he knows at last he is a widowed man in heart; divorced by his 
own wife. 

Now then he wants fresh counsel in the mission house. Is he 
really divorced ? Can he now marry some Christian wife ? What 
is the law which the Christian conquerer has provided for such as 
he ? Above all, what is the law of the Christian's GK>d ? 

Civil law. The answer of the OivU law is hard, but clear. It says, — ''Your 

bond subsists ; but no Court now constituted in India, can either 
enforce your conjugal rights, or dissolve your unhappy marriage/' 

Tbe Cborcb. Xhe answer of the Church, is, 1 Corinthians vii. chapter, 15Ui 
verse : " But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. A brother 
or sister is not under bondage in such cases ; but God hath called 
us to peace.'' 

We have seen that Sir Charles Jackson stated in the Legislft- 
tive Council, that he believed 'Hhe great majority of the clergy 
deemed this a sufficient authority'' for a judicial dissolution of the 
marriage ; and that the present Bishop of Calcutta stands at the 
head of that majority. 

I know too from the correspondence which I have examined, 
that the Missionary body is very much divided, as to the right in- 
terpretation of the text. And hence the answer of the Church, 
which ought to be so dlear and true, has come to be no better than 
a Delphian oracle, for the poor Native convert. 

You have imposed on me the duty of forming an opinion, and 
I submit it to you now with deference, but without doubt. 

In the OoilcuUa Christian InielUgeneer of September, 1848, the 
point was thoroughly investigated in a short, but, to my mind, con- 
clusive article, of 3 pages, signed ** J.. H. F. ;" the writer of which 
is known to be Archdeacon Pratt. You will find it reprinted in 

Archdeacoo ^^ March number of 1860 : * but it shortly amounts to this, that in 

Pf^' the 9th verse of xix. Matthew, our Lord himself has solemnly de- 

clared the marriage bond inviolable under even/ conceivable case ex- 
cept unfaithfulness ; and the passage quoted from St. Paul, when 
carefully examined, is found, as we might expect, in perfect har- 
mony with the teaching of his Master. He is dealing with the 
same transition state of things in the early Church as we have now 

* See AppeDdix D. 
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1)efore us in India ; and where one party becomes a oonvert to 
the Gfospel from heathenism after marriage, the other remaining 
in a state of unbelief, the Apostle recommends their still liying 
together ; and enforces his recommendation by reasons : ( see vei^- 
ses 12 — 14.) In the event however of this being impracticable, 
the Apostle adds; — " But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. 
A brother or a sister is not under bondage in such cases.'' 

The Archdeacon justly observes, in the first place, that this 
language ** is too general and mild, " to be intended as laying down 
** a new ground for re-vMLrryvng, in addition to the single one laid 
down by our Lord." 

And << secondly, '^ ilnQ argument does not require, nor does it 
lead to, this meaning. The subject of the preceding verses (12 — 14) 
is the dwelUng together or not, when one, and one only, becomes a 
believer. This, according to the A^>08tle, is advuable, but not mper- 
ttixoe', so that if the unbelieving toitt depart, let him depart; ( and for 
this reason,) " a brother or a sister is not under bondage in such 
eases.'' He does not say, — '* Let him or her marry again, for a brother 
or a sister is not under bondage in such cases." No : the idea is 
that of separation ; and this, as the rest of the verse shows, for 
peacoHsake : " Ood hath called us to peace." 

Believing that this is the true meaning of the disputed text Saoood 
(1 Cor. vii. 15), I would answer the second question which you hava answered, 
propounded for to-day's discussion, thus ; — ^The law of divorce for 
a convert from heathenism, whose first and only real wife abides 
in heathenism, and refuses to live with him, is the 9th verse of xix. 
Matthew. If she chooses to separate from him, she is at liberty 
to do so ; for true Christianity is tender of the consciences of 
others : and she may not be divorced on this account. But let 
her continue to stand on conscientious ground. The words of St. 
Paid addressed to the Christian wife of an unbeliever, are not 
less applicable to her ; — '' but and if she depart, let her remain 
unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband." ( 1 Cor. vii. 11. ) 
The possibility of this reconciliation, and of her coming also to 
th« true faith, would be a reason why the converted husband 
should not divorce her, were he at liberty to do so, by the law of 
God. 

But should the heathen wife, thus volimtarily separated, prove 
unfaithful, then before God the Christian husband is free to di- 
vorce her, and to re^?iarry — a Christian wife. ( He may not now 
marry a heathen woman ; for, *' be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers ; for what fellowship hath righteousness with un- 

2D 
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righteousaefls ? and what oommunion hath light with darkness V 
<2 Cor. Yi. 14.) 
jl,]^ It now refxuuns only to answer your third and last qoeatioii. 

qoaMioii «/|i ja/^M* a§ ike ewU law^ dkforte^ in rekHtm to Natwe CSurMsms^ maj^ 
/rillomeiiihereqmftmaUaiif the m9$^ ui indktUsd hjf the Wwd 9/ God^ 
f#U o^hl U he done hf the immben </ thi$ OM^erence, or etien, Umatrda 
proeinnmQ on lutkmdmetA ^ ikal Ime f" 

In the first place, I am not aware that there is such a things as 
yet, in India, *' as a law of diToree, in relation to Native CSiristiaBs." 
The very idea of Native Ohi^tians is one which <»ily b«gan to 
dawn npon the law in 1850 ; when, in a g^itle {Periphrasis, it was 
enacted, that nO man diould Ba£for mil disabilities by reason of 
Si ehflSi^ of his religion. 

It is indeed stated that the High Conri of Judieatttte, in OaI« 
eixtta, is to hare an Ecolenasttcal side, with jurisdiction in matrix 
Otonial oaSM) Orer all Ket Majesty^i subjects in In<£a professing the 
Cfaristiaa lkith$ and when this i^iall be carried Oat, Native Ofanih 
ttaai, Its between each otheir, can of oootse resort toitforobtainag 
legal divoipce, aft well as fiutopeans* But to between a NativeOfaraK 
tUtn oomrerted since his marxia^ and his stiU heathen palfoelvit 
Is dottbtfol, I should think, whether the English law, which the 
iiew High Ckmri will adnunister, will meet the case. Some special 
legislation will probably be raqmred. 

In the second plaee, then, I would sdjr, that those who interpret 
the Idth verse, vii ohapter, 1st Cor*, to justify divorce in cOnseqaence 
of refcBBal tocohabit, will be at liberty to urge l^slation in the 
4waise of the Bills pro|>osed by Sir James ColviUe, &ir Charles Jsk^- 
son^ and Mr. mt^hie* 

Bat should their views prevail, sudi tdergymen i«3 take Arch^ 
deacon Pratt's interpretatioo, should not be obliged to officiaie at 
«ich re-marriagto« The law ahould be at best permissory. Of 
twuree it Would be also c^ytional with the oonterte themselves, te 
atAil thems^ves of tiie license given by the law, «f not, accofrdmg 
jBB tiu^ understood the Christian precept. 

lis fbr ik^ Conference, it shoold, is my Jttdgmeai> ibmiy qp- 
^010 fenzdi legislation, as putting asunder what Qod has joined to- 
gether. 

And it would eeenft es if the general sense tyf the Legislalture 
in lodin irere eettliag down after all to ihis oonelusion; Ibr ai 
4his esoment thef e is passhig throng the Xjefic^atlve Coonc^ a 
«ftW Xai<»iage Aei to C%tris<Saii« te In^ in <Whieh it is iqpeeifli&y 


t>i!dirld«<l, ^at, in Uie ease of Native Otunstiaa^s implying fiur rnai^ 
riage, they must deelare tihiat they hare no previous wi£a. 

iM there then neUiiag v^ieh we oan ask the CiTil law to do» iat 
either the convert or the heathen, in this matter 9 

Yes, there is: and I beg to close this papw with an ^mxaaen^ 
tion of those few matters, in which I think legislation is both -p&t* 
missible and required. 

1^^. To give Native Christian converts divorce, on the one le^ 
gitimate ground of adultery by the heathen partner. 

27K%. To a^rd facilities to the convert to obtain possession of 
his unconverted wife, when she is willing to live with him, but is 
detained by her relatives ; by cituig hef to appear before any Chm* 
llia;t Magistrate, (rwt a heathen one,) to answer for herself; and 
then restoring her, either to her husband, or relatives, as she may 
«leot JMh parties req[uire to be protected by law# 

Zr4(i^ To ^ve Native ooaverts divorce from ehild b4tt*0itlial4t 
which heathen paarents zaay refuse to consw»mate» though tboir 
law regwKla them as indissoluble. This is one of &ose peMstls, im 
wlmk, with aU our talk about ''religious neutratify '^ m Iodia» tih# 
voice of natinro rises loud above heathen law and enatoni, and wiU 
ere long force legislation i«to the oourso of huwAnMy Mid justioeb 
«0 it hm done in the ease of suttee, female in^ticMe^ husiMi 
sawifice, and the re^oBiarriage of Hindoo Vidowt,* For wovid ii 
not be monstrcais, that a Native Christian* who, at eighteen, maf* 
tied a Oiristian giH of his ^oiee, should be indioted fiir btgainy* 
becaoBo, when he was 3 years old and 2 feet high, hjs parents be* 
trothed him to another baJ^y of Hkt same age end height} Yet 
thiB might happen to^norrow. 

4ihly. To declare thia children bont in marriage before the coa^ 
version of either party, to belong, by general law, and daturai right, 
to the father, whether he be Christian or heathen* 

In conclusion, I would wish to leave upon your minds one last 
thought, which the suljeot has left upon my own;-^that after een^ 
turies of sensual habits, sanctioned by law or custom, there must 
needs be born with Asiatics an ingrained, h^editary tendi^ncy 
towards polygamy, and such Uke sins, which cannot fail to make 

* All ihe above points wer« recommended to the notice of^the Supreme Govera** 
ment by the Judicial Cummis9ioner of the fuojab, Mr* Roberts, (now in the l«egit- 
lative Council,) and the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir R> Montgomery, in I860* Aa- 
other was added, ** to recognize pleas of ipso facto divorce, grounded on the fact 
of the conversion, after allowing time ^ eonsideratiofi*** But it is tubmilted that 
tbte could not be p^leadvd by a Chriatian. 
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our Indian conrerts prone to lapse in that direction ; and the ui' 
most tenderness and charity is due to them in this matter,— not 
only firom their kind missionary pastors in this country, whose of- 
ten painful task it is to enforce discipline among them» — but from 
the whole Christian world. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 
Essay by the Rev. C. E. Hadow, B. A. 

Chaplam qf Lahore. 


The questions of missionary discipline which are to be consid* 
ered to-day, if at first sight of little importance, are in practice 
found to be matters of considerable difficulty. But while they are 
questions on which much difference of opinion exists among indi- 
vidual members of the same missionary body, they can in no sense 
be said to be party questions, having hitherto been left to* the mr- 
fettered judgment of the missionaries themselves, by the Socie^ 

Direraity ^^ ^ which they belong. Hence, as I have said, the practice oi 

of practice, individual missionaries, both as to <^ ground qf dhoree, the r&^nar- 
riage qf (Uvoreed perwM, the odnvMum qf polygamisU into the Church, 
and the re-marriage of polygamstet has been very vaarious. This &ct 
alone is one to be regretted ; especially when we consider that on 
the just, and prudent, and wise decinon of these questions, depends 
the domestic happiness, and the morals of our converted brethren; 
nay, possibly, if we look to contingencies, the salvation of many 
souls, who may thus be brought under the influence of your teach- 
ing, and the Christian example of husband or wife. 

God's law. It is satisfactory, in taking up a subject of so judicial and legal 

a character, to find that the law and testimony of God are not al- 
together silent upon it. While then we refer to these passages of 
Scripture as our guide, it will be with the desire to give them the 
most liberal interpretation, to meet the very peculiar circumstan- 
ces with which we have to deal, in the heathen world. We must, 
while we determine not to detract from the spirit of God's writ- 
ten law, place ourselves, as much as possible, in the true position of 
those to whom we apply it. 

Divcrct. ^^ *^® xixth chapter of St. Matthew, our Lord answers the 

question, whether it is lawful for a man to put away his wife for 
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every cause ; and the substance of his decision is, that/or aduUenf 
alone may she he put away. It would seem too, from a common 
sense view of the case, that, when he says, " Whosoever putteth 
away his wife, and marrieth another, committeth adultery/' he is 
referring to the wife's being wrongfully put away, according to cor- 
rupt Jewish customs ; and does not include the exceptional case he 
had just instituted. This is the more clear, when we notice the 
expression which follows, — '* Whoso marrieth her that is put away, 
causeth her to commit adultery/' Now since the only ground on 
which our Lord sanctioned her being put away, was, that she had 
already been guilty of it, she could scarcely be said, by re-marriage, 
to be eatued to commit it. So in the 1 Cor. 7 : 39, where St. Paul 
says, '^ the wife is bound by the law, as long as her husband liveth/' 
the law he refers to is the law of marriage, as expounded by our 
Lord ; a law which could be cancelled only by one offence. It is 
obvious from our Lord's teaching, that as adultery is the sole ground 
for divorce, a dissolution of marriagej on accourU qf difference in religion^ is 
contrary to God^s law qf marriage, 

Oreat light is thrown on the case of converts, whose wives or Merc* t ?pa- 
husbands continue in heathenism, by the 1 Cor. 7: 12—17. For "**®*" 
though St. Paul's advice here is not of the same weight as the 
Lord's command, we may be thankful that we have so valuable 
an opinion on the subject. The substance of that opinion is this; — 
Let not differetiee of religion be made, on the Christian's part^ agroiund for 
living apart ; — if the unbelieving departs, and makes difference of 
religion an excuse for separation, the Christian cannot help it, nor 
is he bound to support her : but do not let the Christian be the 
first to move in the matter ; because GK>d has called us to live at 
peace with all men ; and by not separating it is possible the wife 
or the husband may be converted ; — ^the wife, when she sees how he 
cares for her, as Christ doth for the Church, and is ready to do 
everything for her true welfare; and the husband, when he be- 
holds the wife's chaste conversation, coupled with fear. And mark, 
the exhortation to live at peace comes immediately after the men- 
tion of the unbelieving positively departing, and the non-necessity 
of his supporting her,— of his slaving for her ; or her, for him, — so 
that, after all, the Apostle is only contemplating a voluntary separations or 
separate maintenance^ and not a divorce, or dissolution of marriage; for 
in the latter case, there could be no peace — no chance for better 
things,— of the wife being reconciled to her husband, or the husband 
to the wife; still less of the one being ultimately converted by the 
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other. The Qfeek word throughout impliae imfy siparaiimt <m4 m€ 

Thftt there are many oonrideratioiiSi which would fneJlM one to 
re-marry a convert whose wife pemisted for yean in Hying apart 
from him, I am well aware :-^*4hat he might be Appier, more res- 
pected, more influential, as % married, than as a single man, aznong 
his brethren, I will not deny ;-«4>tit k is prscisefy ime of ihdae Uwpkh 
Uom in wkieh tha true Meeilenee qf O^mtianify eomea oui^ and over ¥>Ueh 
the iiUeffrify, tmd honettjf^ ondpwity qf cU true CkrieHamfy unU triumph, 
«t emy to9U 

l*he ordinance of marriage is not national, bat ittdrersal ; pliK 
Polygamy, yj^jj^y ^f ^yes, of which we have now to treaty is a national eostorn. 
We find marriage with one, honourable to all, ordained by God, and 
recognized by Christ and the Apostles. Polygan^y, though tolerated 
by God in the earlier ages, f is nowhere sanctioned by Christy or ap- 
proved by the Apostles. We recogniEe therefore the zonrriage oi 
a heathen to one wife, because it is in accordance with a umversal 

institution : we can do no more than tolerate pcdygamry, becaase; 
Not to be r .fo ^w y 

■aactionedy though sanctioned by national laws, it has grown out of corruption 

case" **" * ^^ manners^ in the nations where it is found. I say, though we 

toleriitcd. eannot approve and sanction polygamy, yet we may, and I think 

we ought, in particular cases, to tolerate it, as the Mfahomedan and 


* See a paper, by tbe Rev. Mr.QuarUeyy oo thiijsiibjeot. BtturmMagamimg Vd» S. 

f Gocl*8 toleration of polygamy, eren in iboie who knew bis will| is very reoiarlt- 
able* See the ease ef Lamech, of Jaeob, and of PavSd, 

Tbe fact that Noah and big worn took only one wife apiece Sate tbe Ark, ia wo 
proof that they had not more* Lot *'ioenied" atone that noekad to bit foat-in-lawi 
and to they perithed in Sodom; It it potsible that Noah, the preacher of righteout- 
nett, may have been at one that mocked to bit olher daughtert-ia-law, and ao they 
perished in tbe flood* 

h ittaid, that where polygamy exitted,God eipreated b!iditapprabation by tone 
aignal judgment ; but when there it a Judgment, it may .with more reaaon be atlii. 
bnted to tome other cauie. RacfaePt early death may^ attribated to bar tiiH 
cleaving to the godt of her country- Tbe death of David't eoa was oertaialy en 
account of bisduplicitfi adultery, and murder, not for bit having many wives. Tbe 
ditpleature of God againtt Solomon wai not for the phtraliiyt bat the idolotri/ ef bia 
wives* Solomon, and to Chritt himtelf, waa descended; not from Bf iebalj tbe fim 
married, but from Bathsheba. 

Whether we take the legal father, or tbe real mother, of oar Lord, both were de- 
Bcended from Salathiel, and he (Salathtel), whether we take tbe fatber'f or tbe aao- 
tber*t tide of tbe bouee, wat deteended from Bathtbeba, who appean to bave beea 
ibe eighth wife of David. See the genedogy of Jetus Ovist, ia Si. Matt* aad Sc 
Luke; and compare with 1 Chron* 3: 6. 
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Mmdo0 law imw exista. For though we do not know it from direct 
statement^ we may, I think, conclude, that, in the Apostles' time, 
there were some hi^tiied Christians who had more than one 
wife ; — Yiz*, from the fact of its being a stipulated point, with the 
Apostles, that for all high offices in the Church, a man should be 
the husband of one wife.* For «« these passages clearly do not 
mean, that every Deaoon, or every Bishop, should be a married 
maa, so on the othw hand, they do imply, thai there was at least a 
possAiHfy ^ « vM/ather of the Christian eommuraiy being presenied to these 
qffiess^ whs had mare than one w^e. With regard then to polygamy, if 
the matrimonial engagements hare been contracted jpmr to eonver- 
aioHt they should be no hinderanee to b^Osm, the reception of the 
sacrament, or the ordinary privileges of Church membership ; but 
tiiat this unfortunate circumstance, at the same time, shauldsxehtda 
liks aowoarifram heawmsg a teaeher, a eaUehisi, Or a pastor, — oncf, eiiose 
ally from tjirdinaiion) for such appears to have been the Apostle's 
decision* 

Wii^i regard to the re^sucarriags of polygatntsts, the same rule holds Re-mar- 
good as ia the case of separation, on account of religion, when the '^*K«' 
eonvert'has only one wife; but its carrying out becomes the more 
necessary, in pr<^>ortion to the number of wives the man may 
have. F<»r, if it is necessary that care shotdd be taken, that the 
convert who has one wife, should not re-marry without a legitimate 
cause, (legitimate, I mean, according to the Christian notion of di- 
vorce,) it is still more necessary where he has many; inasmuch as 
on their conversion, or from luay othM wish to join the husband, 
not one additional wife, but many might claim maintenance, and the 
privilege of living with him^ — ^though he has, in tine meanwhile, by 
matrimony, been united to a Christian woman. 

In nothing does the Hindoo and Mahomedaa law need refomi Hindoo sad 
jBomuchasinregardtomarriflgeanddivotce. Itispos&dblethatthe Mabomedu 
former, as already the purer of the two,^ might be amended with 
out causing very great dissatis&ctioai ; as there is some ground fof 
believing, that in the earlier fi(ges polygamy was not sanotioned 

by Hindoo law; f but the latter, regarding mai*riage, as it does, stm*- 

. . — ■ ■ — ■ 

♦ iTfmd: it, 

f The text of Menu, which in fact prohibits polygamy, hat been held according to 
iBcdem tNracl^ce to Jastlfy it: ^ For (he 6r<( marriage of the twice.born claiset , a 
womsii or the same clan is recommended; hut Tor saeh as are impelled by Inclina- 
-lioa to fflarry again, women in the direct order of the classes are to lie preferred. 
Fiwai this text ft is argued by the modems, that, ai marriage with any woman of a 
dtflbrenlelasa ist>fMi{bitedin the present age, h neeewartly follows that a pturatityof 
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ply as a civil contract, requires complete reformation. The fact 
that a Mahomedan may, without assigning any particular cause, 
divorce his wife, in the space of three or four months, irrevocably, 
speaks for itself. By neither, as they now exist, can a Christian 
community be entirely guided. It can only recognize divorce, 
t. e,, a complete dissolution of marriage, on one ground ; viz., adul- 
tery. And while— when called upon to choose between these 
two alternatives, the toleration of polygamy contracted before 
conversion, or sanctioning the convert in an act of avowed injus- 
tice, by abandoning those he had pledged himself to support,— while, 
I say, it will choose the lesser evil, and so far tolerate the former, 
as not to deny church membership to one so unfortunately situa- 
ted, it will take the greatest heed, that this lot, entailed before con- 
version, shall not be looked upon as a precedent for polygamy 
within the Church. Whenever a Christian marriage is performed 
in the case of a converted polygamist, any one of his heathen wives 
being still alive, and continuing faithful to her marriage contract, 
this error ia commxtUd ; and it entails not only great inconvenience 
on the legislator, but creates great scandal in the Church : it fre- 
quently causes great inconvenience ; for after such a marriage the 
innocent among his wives may claim the privilege of their position, 
together with the Christian woman ; and it creates great scandal, 
because the Church has by Us own act contributed one mfe at least 
to his zenana ; in other words, has actually sanctioned polygamy. 
Difficulties When once you begin to legislate for polygamy, and to press the 

point, that a Christian ought to be the husband of only one wife, 
endless difficulties occur ; for the question has to be decided, which 
of the wives are to be abandoned — ^which is to be retained. That, 
some may think, is easy enough to decide, and say, the Jirst of course; 
but it is by no means so easy. Take a case in point. A Mahome- 
dan, and one of his wives, is converted : but he has altogether three 
wives; the first has the claim of priorify, — the second, of having 
borne him children^ — and the third, of being a Christian, In strict equi- 
ty, and according to English law, the first is his wife ; the sympa- 
thy of himself and his friends will probably be with the mother 
of his children ; while the feeling of the Christian community 
will of course be favourable to the Christian woman, who is ready 
to bind herself afresh to him by a religious obligation ; a conclu- 


or divorce. 


wives or the teme class is admiisible ; bat tlie iofereoce appears by no means clear, 
and the practice is admitted by the pandits to be reprehensible: though nothioif is 
more common, especially among (he Kooleeas, or highest caste of Brahmins*" See 
MacnaghterCs Bindoo Law> 
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^Tk which has th^ greater weight, from the fact of the Mahomo- 
daa religion teadhing, that the other two are divorced ipM faeto by 
his conversion. No ; you inereaie, if you do not create the difficulty, 
by attempting to remecfy it: for any one of these wives may after a 
lapse of time, and under certidn circumstances, legally claim main- 
tenance and protection, and the like privileges which you have ac- 
corded to one ; and this man having risen perhaps to be a teacher, 
a catechist) or a pastor, or even a priest, in your own body, has three 
Wives still. What then is to be done ? The safest and most con- 
sistent course appe»s to me to be this. Whatever else you makcJ 
4n obstacle, d9 not make the fact bJ polygamy on xMiwpeitaklt oijectbn t& 
reeehing a heUever into the CkrieUan Ckureh. Begard it in the same 
way as you would any other misfortune or untoward circumstance^ 
entailed by the religion in which he was educated ; but do not let 
your first act be, to teach him to ignore the civil and moral obliga- 
tiottt he contracted before his oonvorfiaon; otherwise there iii A 
great probability of his regarding, with a lax morality, those in- 
curred after it. We do not know of any cases of polygamy in the 
Apostles' time, but that there were such cases is more than pro- 
bable ; if so, the silence they maintain on the subject is rather in 
favour of its toleration in those converted from heathenism. At 
all events St. Paul's advice holds good, — " As the Lord hath distri^ 
buted to every man, as the Lord hath called every man, so let hini 
walk ;" — ^let his moral and civil obligations contracted before conver- 
don remain intact; do not teach a man t» be diahomurahle, m ordqr 
ihat in the eiid he may be eriUnentfy vir1uou$<. 

One word, now, on the national laws which affbct these subjects', Natioaii 
ifcnd the benefits we may expect tram, their reform. While other **^*' 
heathen laws have been cancelled, or reformed, in this country, 
those of marriage and divorce have been left very much to take care 
of themselves ; so that even those whose business it is to administer 
them, are startled at their grossness, and hesitate to enforce them. 
^ow, why should not these laws be remt>delled ? Why should we not 
teach our Mahomedan and Hindoo subjects, that to marry a second 
wife, during the life-time of the first, (supposing she remains faith- 
ful, ) is adultery ;— just as well as we have taught the former,- that 
to kill his wife for adultery is murder; and the latter, that to bufn 
the widow is not commendable, but a great crime ? By a general 
law reform, I believe much might be done to make the misdonary's 
work hereafter far less perplexing in these matters ; but at thie 
same time, interference with the existing law solely in the case of 
Christian converts, suspendtTng U, in fact, where Christians are concerned, 

2£ 
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woidd he an act qf injustiee, at which our heathen subjects, after our pro/es* 
sions of impartiality/, would be properly indignant. Trae it is^ that the 
most bigotted among Mahomedans hold, that a wife, whose hus- 
band becomes a Christian, is by that very act divorced ; but we who 
are guided by a holier law than that of prejudice, cannot, as I have 
already hinted, consider difference of religion a necessary ground 
for separation, — still less for divorce. At present, we can only deal 
with the law as we find it, and teach our converts to obey it, as far 
as they conscientiously can ; and while we may look to the Gov- 
emment to protect Native converts, in the due observance of all 
the Christian obligations they have embraced, we can hardly ex- 
pect it, with any justice, or any propriety, to interfere with the en- 
gagements they have legally contracted^ in a state of heathenism. 
Thus, in the anticipation of any benefits which might eventually 
accrue to the matrimonial prospects of Native converts, by a present 
law rrform, we ought not even to desire, that it should affect retrospective rights. 
Recapitula- Fqj. the benefit of those who are anxious to discuss these ques- 
tions, I would observe, that the substance of this Essay is contamed 
in these four propositions : — 

1. First, that as a Christian body, we recognize only one 
ground for a dissolution of marriage, among the converted hea- 
then, viz., adultery ; and that on such a case being legally proved, 
but under no other circumstances, the man or the woman may be 

♦ re-married — to a fellow Christian. 

2. That polygamy contracted before conversion shall be, in 
itself, no impediment to baptism ; but should a wife be added to 
the number afterwards, the case shall be treated as one of adultery. 

3. That as long as any one wife of a polygamist does not con- 
tract another alliance, or become unfaithful, though she may be 
legally separated from him a mensa ei thoro, the convert shall not 
be re-married, even to a Christian ; but in the event of all his wives 
being transferred to another, or becoming unfaithful, he may be 
re-married— only in the Lord ; that is, by a Christian ordinance: 
each of these cases should be legally proved before any minister 
consents to a new marriage. 

4. That as long as a baptized convert is a polygamist, though 
he shall be allowed the ordinary privileges of Church member- 
ship, he shall not be taken into the mission compound, or become 
a schoolmaster, a catechist, a teacher, or a pastor, — certainly not a 
candidate for ordination. 

I suppose that the difference of opinion which exists in Eng- 
land, with regard to the propriety of re-marriage after divorce, will 
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exist also in this country, among Christian ministers; though 
the reflection, how desirable it is that the converts should marry 
with Christians, may throw the balance in favour of re-marriage, 
among the missionary body. Difference of opinion however, on 
this question, would not be, to me, so much a matter of regret, as 
want of unanimity on that of polygamy ; for the effect would only 
be the same as it is at home, — ^that the convert, legally divorced, 
would be married by another minister, if he could not be by his own. 
But touching the other question, it is of the utmost importance, 
for the sake of each individual Missionary Society, and for the sake 
of the Christian community, that the practice should be the same. 
That in the same Christian religion, there shofM exist such a horror of po- 
lygamy, as to prompt men to make it an insuperable impediment td the baptism 
of a heRever, and yet for them afterwards, ( when his wives have been put 
away, but not legally divorced, ) to marry him to another, because she is a 
Christian, isnotonly detrimental to the morcdHy of the converts in a particular 
body, but is a scandal to all Christendom, 


At the conclusion of these essays, the CSiairman invited the 
members of the Conference to express their opinions on the sub- 
ject therein brought before them. 

The Rev. R. Brucb, — Church Missionary Society, Dera Ismael u^, ^ 
Xhan, — said, that he wished to ask Sir Herbert Edwardes, whe- Bbuc*. 
ther he would consider it just for a convert to put away a wife — 
v^hom he is bound to support ? 

Sir Herbert Edwardes said, in reply, — I think a Christian con- sir H. 
vert is bound to maintain all his rejected wives ; but if the first — Kdwarobi. 
the true wife — ^refuses to live with him, she should support herself. 

R. N. CusT, Esq., C. S., remarked, that more than once mis- « », ^ 
sionaries had apphed to him on subjects of this kind, and that Eiq. 
his invariable reply had been, that the Native Christian could not 
be allowed to break his contract. Both polygamy and divorce ghould*not 
turned on the law of contracts. Contracts again depended on the break their 
civil law of the country. It would be a bad beginning, for a con- 
vert to be allowed to repudiate all his contracts. If allowed to re- 
pudiate his previous contracts of marriage, he n^ight be tempted 
to repudiate his debts also. If a man has, in good faith, and ac- 
cording to the custom of his country, married a plurality of wives, 
he cannot be called upon to put any of them away, when he be- 
comes a Christian. The Church must accept him as he is. The 
proposal to put away all but the first wife, will not meeti ^^^ <^ffi- 
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Accept euliy: the second wife may be the mother of his children ; tba 

polygaiDMU- third wife may be willing to become a Ghristiau with him: they 
piuat aocompsmy him, if willintg, wherever he goes; aod he camio4 
be called upOQ to put any away : though of coarse no Qiristian can 
be allowed to enter into any M^tir contracts of this kind. 
Grounds oT So also when a oonyert has been married, and his wife refoses^ 
divorce. ^ j^ pj^yented by relations frcwn coming to him, he cannot diyoreoi 
her, and marry again. Missionaries bring to our notice this kind of 
pose :— A young imu>, actually married according to heathen oustom^ 
IB represented as amdotis to obtain possession of the person of his 
wife ; but is imable to do so. This at first seems a hard case ; bu^ 
is it so really? Marriage ia honOuraUe in all, but not necessaiy tc> 
all. Many among us never marry at all : others are s^tarated many 
years from their wives by circumstances : some, once happily miai^ 
ried, but losing their wives, go mourning the rest of thesr daya in 
voluntary ceUbaoy: some may have insane or hopelessly invalid 
wives; but they do not think of putting th^m away. Tl^e Kativa 
convert must be kept to his contracts. If his wife will live witb^ 
him, well and good ; if not, he must accept this as his cross. Our 
Saviour distinctly te^ his disciples, that th^ must not l(^e luie- 
band or wife more than £|im* Until the wife is dead, or oomiBuLtsr 
adultery, the Native convert is not at liberty to marry again. 
Sir H • Ko< ^ HxsBXBT Enw4H]^» said : — Can there not be such a thiQg a» 
wAROBf, ^^ immoral contract, which would not be binding when the party 

ebtidned f^learer light upon the sul^'ect? 
R.N. Curr, B. N. Oust, Esq., replied r— FolygaiEi^, thoQgh a most ol^Jeetioiv 
^ . able custom* do^s not constitute 9^ immoral contract^ stich as^ 

wider any law, would be vojldahle <» aceount of its immorality. 
However much to be deployed, polygamy is. the admitted euston^ <^ 
a great nation, and has been so for more than two thousand years^ 
and is recognized by the law of the^ land. 

Sir H. Ed- Slir Hekbbst EnwASLoa : — It is an instance ef one claim in con^ 
wABDBs. fl.^^ ^.^jj another. 

intertocotioit Major McIa(»> Iki^bs, V. C, said:.— If the convert were required 

III iffKs^^'^ to separate fron» all his wives but one, shoi:dd it be a mere separa^ 

and Sir H. tion, or a divorce? Suppose the first wife dies; must the convert 
Edwardbi- ^ 

not be required to marry the second ? Or, were ^e rejected wii^ies, 

or any of them, to become converts, are they to be considered no 

longer wives ? — ^no longer married women ? 

Sir Herbert Edwarihbs : — Certainly, na longw married women; 

they were not so really ; from the Christian point of view, their 

living with the man was a sin. And if the first irife. should die^ 
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while the second wife remained a heathen, he could not marry her, 
for she is not a Christian. 

Major Innes: — ^Was her living with the man a sin against the law 
of Gk>d, or against the oiyil law ? 

Sir Hs&B»T Edwardes : — ^Against the law of God. 

Major Innests — Surely Rachel was Jacob's wife as much as Leah : 
tiiere was no blame imputed to Jacob for marrying her. 

Sir H. Edwaebes :-^That is a bad case to cite. There was du- 
plicity throughout. If you go to the patriarchs, they did many 
things which we know, quite well, were wrong ; but which we must 
not assume the Bible to approve, merely because it honestly re- 
lates them. The ^ble tells of men with all their faults. 

Major IiTNES. — ^Then you consider all but the first wife perfectljr 
Aree; and also having no elaim against the husband, save the 
eivil one, to support ? 

Sir H. Edwardbs: — ^Exactly so ; it is hard, but unavoidable. 

Major Innes 2 — ^I cannot say that I agree with you. There would 
be a distinct sin in the repudiation of the right belonging to the 
wife ] there is no distinct declaration in the Bible, that marrying 
more than one wife is a sin. 

The Rev. W. Feeouson inquired, if it would not be well, in the Rev. w. 
discussion of this subject, for the civil and clerical members, re- ■*®''*®" 
speotively, to keep within their appropriate spheres. 

Capt. J. R. Pollock remarked, that in civil law you could not Capt. J. R. 
deny that the second wife was a lawful wife. He thought it would **» '-'•<>««• 
be unfair to the wives, to separate them all from their husband, anjutiifiAble, 
except the one selected first. Such separation would be unjustifi- 
able, — especially where there were children ; and be calculated to 
produce sad effbcts, with reference to the peculiar and great 
temptations the wives would be exposed to, with neither religiott 
noT edueaticm. to guide them. 

Sir H. Edwardes said : — ^He wished to state, that the desire of Sir H. 60. 
heathen wives to leave their converted husbands, was by no means "'**■*■■• 
universal ; and he doubted if it were even general, where anything wives ofMn 
like happiness had previously existed. He knew a case in which a JJJ^^-J^ 
Native Christian, whose sincerity was undoubted, and whose powers btubands. 
of original thought had made him known to Europe, was still 
living happily with his one heathen wife. He had but little hop^ 
of converting her; * but neither he nor his wife thought of separa^ 

ting. Two of his daughters were married to Hindoos. 

I I ■ I ' I I I II III I ■ I I 111 

* Since the Conferencei Sir Herberl Edwardes has heard, that the wife has.«l 
last •mbraoed' the triub. 
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Capt. J. R. Pollock inquired : — Would you allow the second, or 
third wife, to marry again ? 

Sir H. Edwardes : Yes ; — I would : — ^her co-r^igionists might not. 
If she were a Mahomedan, she would go to the Cazee, and state 
that her husband had become a Christiatt : the Cazee would tell 
her, she was under no obligations to a Ki&c\ her husband was 
as good as dead ; she might marry whom she chose. If she were a 
Hindoo, her Pundit would tell her, that as she had been married, 
no matter what might have become of her husband, she never 
could marry again. 

Capt. C. A. McMahon said: — It seems to me, that the whole 
spirit of the Bible teaches us, that he who- causes another to comp- 
mit adultery, thereby contmits adultery himself. When: therefore 
^ man casts off the wives of his youth, on the plea, that, because 
he has become a Christian, they are no longer his wives, — and 
when, acting on this view, he drives forth from his house those 
whom he has bound himself to love, and to cherish, he thereby caus- 
es them to commit adultery. He exposes them to temptations, 
which, in the present state of Native society there is no likeHbood 
of their resisting. I consider that conduct, such as this, would 
create in the Native mind a most unfavourable opinion of Chris- 
tianity : and I do not see that men are required by the Word of God 
to act thus. The text quoted by the Rev. Mr. Hadow, affords, to 
my mind, a convincing proof, that, although a plurality of wives 
is contrary to the teaching of Christ, nevertheless, in the case of 
converts from heathenism, men were admitted into the Christian 
Church in the times of the Apostles, with their plurality of wives. 
And I do not see that we can. do better than follow the course 
adopted by the Apostles. I trust that this question may be viewed 
in its religious aspect, and I should like to hear the passage refer- 
red to fully discussed, by those present who are competent to. elu- 
cidate its meaning. 

The Rev. L. Janvier, — American Presbyterian Mission, Suba- 
thoo, — ^remarked : It has been proposed as the proper carrying out 
of the Scripture rule, that only the wife first taken should be re- 
garded as the lawful one ; and that converts having more than 
one, should be required to give up all but the one first married. 
In reply, it is said, that the man is under contract to them, all, and 
that it will be a poor beginning of his Christianity, to remove or 
ignore his old engagements : just so he might repudiate his debts. 
But is not this objection answered, and the difficulty removed, 
when he is required to support them all ? And whereas various 
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difficulties may arise in individual cases, is it necessary to antici- 
pate them ? The missionaries who have to deal with them, may 
consult upon each case as it arises, and arrange according to cir- 
cumstances. 

Oapt. McMahon said : — It seems to me that very great stress is Capt. 
laid, in the Word of God, on the fulfilment of the duty of mar- ^«**aho». 
riage. I am afraid that the question under discussion has been of duty of 
viewed too exclusively with reference to the right of the deposed mwriage- 
wife to claim maintenance^ from her husband. But the wife has 
other claims upon him, besides those for food and clothing. I shall 
be glad to hear how the last speaker proposes to get over the 
breach of this part of the marriage contract. 

The Rev. L. Janvier replied : — Certainly the affair is no^ a mere „ , - - 
matter of food and clothing ; and the missionary, or other party, tibr. 
into whose charge such individuals may come, should make it his 
business to arrange, whenever it can be properly done, for their o^'g^j^ 
regular marriage. In most instances, women who are desirous, wivet mar- 
as in the case supposed, of remaining with a converted Christian hu^ 
handy will be glad to belong to a commurdty of nominal Christians, 
and to be counted among them : and in that class will be found 
men in want of wives, to whom they might be married. I have 
Tiot hitherto held decidedly to the view under discussion ; viz., of 
rigidly requiring a convert, who has a plurality of wives, to discard 
all but the first. There is reason to believe, there were Church Pojy--„,|-ta 
members in Apostolic days, with more wives than one. But the in pnmiiiTe 
Apostolic teachings shew us, that such were under a kind of ban, 
or embargo; thus aiming most distinctly at an eventual restora' 
tion of the Divine plan — of one wife only. Perhaps we can carry 
out this plan in the rising India Church. At all events, I should 
like to see this view of the subject thoroughly examined ; that it 
may appear, whether the objections made to it, are not such as may 
be obviated. 

The Rev. W. Ferguson, — Chaplain, Church of Scotland,— observ- Rev. W. 
ed : Christianity was not meant to do violence to a true sense of * "RO"**** 
right and justice in any man's mind. To compel the Native poly- 
gamist to dismiss all his wives but one, before he could be baptiz- 
ed, would only shock his sense of right. The Bible nowhere 
teaches that a polygamist may not be received into the Church. 
Leave the matter to the convert himself. It is his conscience Le^ve the 

that is to be satisfied on the point. Polygamy will not be perpet- "nauer to the 

COD vert* 
uated in the church. Tolerate it where it cannot be avoided, and 
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the eyil will cure itself,--«B zeal for the Law gradually left tli« 

early Jewish Ghriatians. 

H^^^ H^ The Bey. B. Baud, — Church Missionary Society, Dera Ismael 

Brucb. Khan,— compared the state of a second wife, in some respects, to 

that of a kept mistress in England ; and remarked : — If the eon- 

Ho^ f^r tract of marriage with a second wife is, in some respects, contrary to 

ibeeontraci the law of Gk)d, and in other respects in accordance with it, so far 

as it is consistent with Gk>d's law, it must be binding. The man has 

promised to support his second wife ; this is not contrary to the 

Divine law, and is therefore binding. But to live with her as his 

wife, is contrary to that law, and is therefore not binding. 

Heretofore I have thought that a polygamist might be admit- 
ted into the Christian Church ; but the statements of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, on the case, have caused me to waver. 

Rev. C. K. ^^® ^*^' ^' ■^* Hadow, — Chaplain, Lahore, — said : It seems to 
Haoow. me inconsistent, to hold the heathen contract of marriage bind- 
ing in the matter of maintenance, with respect to all the wivee, 
and yet to ignore the main particular, to which support and 
maintenance are subordinate. 
Repliei to ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ quoted by Mr. Bruce, to illustrate that an immoral 

Mr* Bruce, contract is not binding, I would observe, that it is by no means 
parallel to that of the polygamist in this country. The contract 
he supposes, made by a married man in a Christian community, 
with another woman to whom he is not married, is an immoral 
contract, because it is contrary to his code of morality and of reli- 
gion, and is opposed to the laws of his country. The polygamist's 
contract, however immoral, according to our notions, is not im- 
moral in his view, not even in the strictest sense ; for it is in accord- 
ance with the customs of his fathers ; it is recognized by the law 
of his country, and advocated by his religion. We can hardly re- 
Oommend the slightest breach of such a contract, without teach- 
ing the convert to be a dishonounible man. 
Bev. Go- The Bev. G-oloknath, — American Presbyterian Mission, Jullun- 

der, — ^having been called upon by the Chairman to express his 
opinion on the subject under discussion, said, that he did not feel 
His practice, prepared to take up a decided position in the case. In one or 
two instances he had baptized polygamists. The only advice he 
gave them was, to maintain all their wives, — ^not to cast them 
out upon the world. In one instance the wife would not live with 
her husband, after he was baptized, and he was told that he could 
. not marry another woman. 
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Sir HiRMHT Edwardes, K. C. B., swd : It is important for us to Sir H. Ed- 
remember, that there is a wide diflference between the religious jjjgj.^^^ 
and legal yiews of this question. Until the legislature changes the betweea ra- 
law, it is illegal for the convert to marry another, while his hea- /^J^yJJIy. 
then wife remains undivorced. Whether it might be well to have 
a law, by which they might be separated from each other, if both 
parties wished it, is of course a question. 

D. F. McLiOD, Esq, C. B., rose and said: — ^Having been urged [>. f* Mo* 
by Sir Herbert Edwardes, to express my opinion upon this sub- ^*o">» ■^• 
ject, I feel it incumbent on me to do so ; though I had not desired, 
or intended, to say any thing on the present occasion. — I pass over Polynmy 
the question of requiring candidates to dismiss their wives, before Cbrinian 
admitting them within the Christian pale, ( as I do not see how «>■■""*■*•«• 
it would be possible, on such a ground, to refiise to receive any one 
who loves the Lord, and who with true faith accepts Christ as his 
only Saviour,) and will confine my observations to cases in which 
the partner of a convert refuses to live with him or her; or where 
more than one partner does consent so to live ; and the question 
how such cases are to be dealt with. 

As respects the first class of cases, I think the arguments Noii-cohabit- 
which have been adduced, prove, in the most conclusive manner, '"* ^ °**'* 
that where the single partner of a convert refuses to cohabit, 
such convert is nevertheless bound, as a Christian, to maintain 
such partner, and to remain single, — ^unless adultery should juslify 
divorce, and divorce be pronounced ; and that if the refusing part- 
ner should, at any time, consent to cohabit, the convert is bound 
to fulfil towards him or her, all the duties of a wedded partner. 

But further than this, I am very decidedly of opinion, as re- Conjagal 
spects the second class of cases, that where a convert may, previous ^rrai. 
t6 his conversion, have married more wives than one, the fact of 
his conversion should not be allowed in any way to absolve him 
from the relationship into which he has voluntarily entered. I do 
not gather that any one present disputes his liability to maintain 
them ; but in addition to this, he is bound, in my opinion, to ad- 
mit to the ei^oyment of all coi^jugal rights, any, or all of them^ 
who may desire to live with him. 

It is without doubt true, as has been forcibly shown, that God's The law of 
desire and intention is, to allow to each man but one wife : and it 
has been assumed, by those who take a different view of the mat- 
ter from what I have done, that the law of God is opposed to a 
plurality of wives. But it does not seem to me to be opposed to 
it in such a sense, as to justify us in undoing what has already been 
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done. We kziow that, under the Jewish dispensation, polygsrriif 
was tolerated by the Almighty himself; — in compassion, doubtless^ 
to his frail r erring people ; and I cannot but think, that, in the 
state of things which we find here, it is incumbent on us to 
eyince the same forbearance towards those who have acted in ig- 
norance of Gknl's laws. 

However painful, therefore, it may, and necessarily would bcv 
tO' the Christian convert, to live with mcore than: one wife, — especi- 
ally if any,, or all^ be unconverted, — ^yet I regard it as hia duty to 
^o so ; — ^using his endeavours to divest this unnatural state of its 
ii\jurious efiTects, by a humble, kind, and consistent bearing: and 
my own feeling is, that an earnest Christian, so circumstanced, 
would in practice be doing violence to his own conscience, wer9 
he to repudiate any one, whom he had before deliberat^y andf 
solemnly accepted as his partner for life. 

The ifov. C W. Forman, — American Presbjrterian Mission^ 
Lahore, — observed, that seeing there was so great a difference of 
opinion among ourselves, regarding the necessity of putting away 
all the wives, but one, which a man might have on. bec<»ning a 
Christian, we could suppose that some converts, having mor» 
wives than one, might consdentiously refbee to put away any of 
them ; and he thought, that in such a case it would be an act of 
oppression, to insist upon his acting contrary to his conscience, or 
foregoing the privileges of baptism. 

The Bev. D..Hsrrok, — ^American Presbyterian Misnon, Dehra,— 
rose and spoke as follows: — I wish to mention a case in which we 
were required to act, and to state ais€^ the principles on which we 
acted. A man professing to be a Christian requested baptism. Af- 
ter a term of probation, during which he received instruction^ 
he was deemed worthy to be received, by that ordinance, into the 
communion of the- church. He had^ however, two wives. His 
first wife, then an old woman, n^ever had any children. I%e, I be- 
lieve, had urged her husband to take the seoond wife, ii^the hope that 
by her he mi^iA have children. The hope was realized, and, at the 
time of which I speak,,he had fhe or six children by the second mar- 
riage. The first wife seemed to love the ehildren as much as their 
mother did. Which of these wives, then, should be put away? 
or, should either of them be put away ? The second question 
we answered in the negative; we did not require him tepnt away 
either of his wives. We took this course, because we believed it to be 
the one recommended by apostolic example. It is true, there is no 
direct teaching on this subject; but we believed it to be taught 
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Mferentially, by the pa8sa,ge in Timothy, referred to by the Rev. ^ -. .,. ^ 
Mr. Hadow ; — " A bishop must be the husband of one wife.'' The 
meaning of this passage cannot be, that none but a married man 
can enter this sa<;red office. If there were no polygamists in the , . 
church, the passage could have no meaning. I do not think that the ju tht^ primt- 
©xtract read by Sir Herbert Edwardes, from the Church Mis- i'^* Church, 
sionary Society's pamphlet, is a satisfactory explanation of these 
words of Paul. I think the plain inference from this passage is, ihAt 
there were members of the church, at that time, that had more 
wives than one. But theiy were received into, and continued in, the 
church, under a kind of protest. There was this brand of disap- protesu 
probation put upon them, thai ikey were not eUg^le to the office of 
elder. They might be members, but could not be officers of the 
churchy Thus while all cases of hardship were avoided, the divine 
disapprobation was put on polygamy. This we believe to have 
been the Apostolic practice. They did not violently break up the 
relations existing at the time. The same forbearance, that wink- 
ed at this evil in the time of the Jewish dispensation, was exer- 
cised towards the poor Christians, in their state of transition from 
heathenism to Christianity. 

The Bev. J. M. Bbown, — Church Missionary Society, Umrit- Rev« J- M. 
flur,--observed: — ^There is another interpretation of First Timothy ^•***^''" 
iii. 2, (maintained by very eminent authority in our church — Bish- Another in- 
op Ellicott, and Dean Alford;) and as the meaning given in one of oVi'^iriS?*' 
the essays seems to have impressed itself upon the Conference, I have >"• 2. 
the less hesitation in alluding to it. It is, that successive polygamy 
(deuterogamy) should ever be a bar to the holy office of a deacon. It may for- 
presbyter, and overseer, or bishop, — ^that a bishop should only have gamy!"'*"*" 
been married once, and should never marry again. If this be the right 
interpretation, then it must avail to remove the idea, that polyga- 
my, in any of its stages, was at all permitted in the early Christian 
Church. If it be not, then how are we to explain 1 Tim. v. 9 ? 

A member of the Conference having made a brief remark, regard- 
ing the view taken of 1 Tim. iii. 2, by the Greek Church,* the 
session was closed. 

* Deseribing the points in which the Greek Chdrch in Russia differs from the 
Roman Caiholio, McCulloch say^, '* i'rohibitioa of cehbacy is carried to such 
an extent, that no priest can perfurm any spiritual function before be is married, nor 
after he t>ecome8 a widower; and as he is not allewedto re-many, the death of hit 
ipi/«, and the eesaation of hit functions as priest, (unless he be specially allowed by the 
fiishop to conlimieihen),} are n«eef«art/j^ ie/en/ifd^ The priests may however, on the 
death of their wives, enter into a convent, and enjoy the barren privilege of becom. 
ing eligible to bedignitaries of the church." {Dictionary of the WorU, Art* Russia,) 
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At the request of the Chairman, the following essay was read 
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THE HILL TBIBES: 

the number and variety of them, sat, between the 
Indus and the Ganges; differences of dialect, edu- 
cation, AND RELIGION ; ACCESSIBILITT TO MISSIONARIES; 
MISSIONARY WORE HITHERTO PERFORMED AMONG THEM, 

AND THE SUCCESS OF IT ; ftc. &C. 

Essay by the Bev. J. K Merk^ 

Church Mwumary Society , Kangra. 


- . . In bringing before the Conference some particulars of the ffill 

Tribes between the Indus and the Ganges, I must preface my re- 
marks by observing, that the field upon which I am to report is 
somewhat too extensive. And as only the Mountains, from some 
distance to the east of the Sutledge, and from that river to the 
Bdvi, have come under my own personal observation, I shall con- 
fine my remarks to the tribes occupying this portion of the Hills. 
If I am not misinformed, almost all that can be said of these tribes, 
applies more or less to the tribes living further east and west. 

People. Every European, travelling for the first time in the Hills, must 

be immediately struck with the difference that exists, between the 
Natives of the Plains and those of the Hills. The features of the 
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pMri (hill-man) are of a different cast from those of his brother 
in the Plains. Intellectually, he is slower, somewhat suspicions' 
and shy ; but on the whole more honest and trustworthy. The 
physical difference noticed, between the Natiyes of the Plains and Their origio. 
those of the Hills, has led many Europeans to suppose, that the 
latter are chiefly Aborigines : my own conviction is, that this is a 
mistake; and that the majority of the population of the lower 
HiUs are immigrants from the Plains. This supposition is oono- imoiigrsiiif. 
berated by the prevalence of caste among them, in the same de- 
gree as in the Plains. The principal castes prevailing in the Hills, 
without including the subdivisions of each, are about 26 in number. 
The better classes of the Hindoos in the Hills are represented by 
the Brahmans and Bdjpiits. Both are numerous classes : in some 
parts of the K^gr^ district the Brahmans are supposed to constitute 
one-fourth of the population. B^jputs are also very numerous; 
among them the descendants of the once famous royal family of 
the Katoches are not a small fraction. In some parts of the higher 
Hills, Kulii for instance, the Brahmans are much more numerous 
than the Bdjputs. Of the latter, in fact, only now and then a fami- 
ly is met with ; but even there they must, at one time, have prevail- 
ed, as much as they do now in some parts of the Ktfngr^ district. 
They seem to have been absorbed by the Kanaits — a caste lit- 
tle lower than that of the B^piits, and which has been called in- 
to existence by intermarriages between B^ptits and low-caste wo- 
men. The Kiyath, or writer caste, is also found in the Hills. They 
have still the tradition among them, that they came from the 
Plains. There seems to be little doubt, that when the Aryans first 
invaded India, some of their tribes settled at once in the Hills, and 
received new accessions, with every succeeding wave of the Aryan 
invasion. In those days Hindooism was not so exclusive as it has 
since become ; and it no doubt received into its pale large numbers 
of Aborigines ; on whom the superior civilization, energy, and my- 
cology, of the invaders, have imprinted their peculiar characteris- 
tics so strongly, that the whole Hill population is nOw decidedly 
Hindoo, with the exception of a few Mahomedans and Sikhs. The 
lower we descend in the social scale of the different castes, the 
more distinctly we observe the admixture of the Aborigines with 
the Aryan immigrants. It may be noticed among such castes as . , 

Ghirts and Kathis; whilst the Kolfs (not to be confounded with KolU.*'"* 
Slulis) seem to be altogether Aborigines, — though they are now 
Hindoos— but Hindoos of the lowest grade. The very name 
of Koli seems to indicate their relationship with the Koles in 
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othdr parts of India. The objection, that the Koles hare ndt 
reoeiyed caste, whereas the KoKs have, does not oyerthrow this 
supposition ; because, on account of their geographical position, the 
KoHs where brought into contact with Hindooism, at a time when 
Its policy and interests were naturally in favour of strengthening its 
ranks, by almost any accession ; whilst the Koles were reached by, 
and brought into contact with, Hindooism, at a much later period, 
when it had already become exclusiye and stereotyped. Besides 
the peculiar cast of features, and a very dark complexion, which 
indicate that the KoHs are descended from the Aborigines, the very 
appearance and situation of the hut of the KoK, in a village where 
BiQpfits and Kanaits also reside, show distinctly the difference 
in origin, as well as the respective social positions of these castes. 
The Kolf's hut is a miserable hovel, patched up everywhere, and 
ifl always placed on a much lower site, than the comparatively 
treU-built, and well-roofed cottage of his better caste neighbour. 
ThelJ[olf vsually rears fowls and pigs; — the former chiefly for sale; 
whilst the pig is kept for certain grand occasions,->such as mar- 
riage feasts a^d the like, — ^when the animal, roasted whole, is the 
«hief treat. The flesh of the bear is considered a delicacy ; whilst 
that of the leopard is by no means despised. On their festive oo- 
oasions,-Hsuch as fairs, and weddings, — ^the Kolfs, as well as the 
other castes of the Hill tribes, are very fond of amusing them- 
selves with a dance. The men alone perform it. They form a cir- 
ole, each dancer placing his left hand on the back, or right 
shoulder, of his neighbour ; whilst with the right hand he swings 
a hand pankh^, or fan, and raises and bends his body with a regular 
xiiiovement. At the same time, the whole circle moves, step by step, 
round its centre. Usually, women in their holiday dresses sit 
near, on some raised spot, and throw down garlands and nosegays, 
from time to time, upon the dancers, in acknowledgment of the 
pleasure derived from their performance. Though all castes have 
now adopted this dance, I have seen it only where Kolis are to be 
found: it seems to be an amusement derived from the Aborigines; 
though the Natives of the higher Hills, where the Mongolian ele- 
ment already prevails, are also very fond of it. 

Not only amusements, but social customs of deeper import^ 
seem to have descended from the Aborigines to the mixed popu- 
lation of these Hills ; such as the custom prevailing among the 
Ghirts, and others, of a brother taking his deceased brother's wife 
unto himself, as a matter of course. The sad practice of polyan- 
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dria, also, prevails in some parts of the higher Hilkj but I am hap- 
py to say it shows a tendency to die out. 

When the Mahomedans invaded Hindustan, a new influx of 
Hindoos took plaoe in the Bills. It was then that the Ki^yaths and 
others, who still remember that they catne from the Plains, sought 
and found reftige in the Hills. It is very interesting to observe the 
effects the different climate, scenery, mode of life, and occupa- 
tion have had, on some of these immigrants of later date. A very 
striking example of this effect is to be seen in the Gaddis, who, at 
first sight, seem to be quite a different race from the Hindoos in the 
Plains, but are not so in reality, they themselves say, that they 
came from the Plains in the neighbourhood of Lahore, and that, 
At the time of the Mahomedan invasion, they took refuge in, and 
beyond, the hills of the Dhauli( "Dh&r, Their dialect, though very 
different from the dialects si)oken in the Plains, is based on Hinduf , 
and they are, in their way, strict Hindoos, and very tenacious of caste. 
There are six castes among them. Since their retreat to the Hills, 
they have adopted a different costume, very peculiar, and well adap- 
ted to the climate and occupation they have chosen. Their features 
are usually small and delicate, more so than those of the people in 
the plains ; and they are much fairer. In their manners they 
are simple ; and the members of a family show great affection for 
each other. After separation for some time, one may see a tall, stal- 
wart Gaddf fall down at the feet of his aunt, or some other elderly 
female relation, making obeisance ; while she, in reciprocating his 
salutation, puts both her hands on his back, as if to bless him. 

There is only a sprinkling of Mahomedans in the Hills; a few 
places, such as N^pur and Triloknith, excepted. I am speaking 
only of the hills within the British territory. The Sikhs are also 
very scaxce ; and are disappearing more and more, except at Oona 
and M^khowdl, where there are a few Bedis and Sodis left. 

The different dialects spoken in the Hills vary according to Dialettf. 
their proximity to, or remoteness from, the Plains. The K^hmC- 
ris of Ndrpur and Trilokniith speak the Kifihmfrf and XJrdii ; in 
the lower hills, the dialects spoken are affiliated to the Panj^bi ; 
in out-of-the-way places Hindui, more or less corrupt, is spoken; 
but sometimee the pure Hindui is met with. The fact that from 
time immemorial Brahmans have been living in the Hills, ao- 
coiint0 for the prevalence of Hindui. Among the lower classes, 
and the Gaddis too, Hindui has received an admixture of words, 
which must have been inherited from the Aborigines. In the 
higher hills of Kuld and Bassahir, for instance, the Hindui is not 
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BO well ondersiood; and the Thibetan element enters more and 
more largely into the composition of the dialeets spoken there. 
It seems to be a &ct, that Urdfi is spreading more and more in 
the Hills ; owing to its being the language in which Oovemment 
communicates with its subjects. For some time past Persian has 
been taught in schools in the HiUs; and of late English has been 
introduced. Eight years ago there was, most likely, not a boy 
to be found in many places in the hills, who would have consent- 
ed to learn English; whereas now that language is highly ap- 
preciated. From time immemorial the sciences of the Brah- 
mans have been taught in the Kills. Some of the Pandits quali- 
fied themselves for this work at Benares ; but their efforts were con- 
fined to a few pririleged lads, whose birth-right it was to learn the 
Shasters ; whilst it was reserved for missionaries, and a few dviliaBs^ 
interested in the education of the Natives, first to make education 
available to all classes. In 1837 schools were commenced at, and 
about, Sab^th^ ; and in 1843, at Simla and Kotgur. A school was 
also commenced at Kj&xxgr&, 

EdttcatioD. Latterly, Oovemment also has vigorously entered the field. 
But education is still up-hill work among us ; and it is far from be- 
ing universal. Knowledge is not appreciated for its own sake, and 
its advantages are not yet so well known^ and so keenly sought 
after, as in the Plains. Nevertheless, progress is observable, and 
more children are every year brought under the influence of 
European teaching. Though the attendance of the children in our 
Hill schools is less regular, and their mental powers are somewhat 
less acute, than those of children in the Plains, their progress in 
their studies is on the whole satisfactory ; and we can point to a 
few pupils, as first-fruits of our mission schools, who, through the 
teaching they received there, have been brought to Christ, and 
have publicly confessed Him. 

R^ligioo. Nothing new can be said about the religion of the Hill people. 

The Mahomedans put their confidence in the intercessions of 
Mahomed and Pirs : the merit of their own good works also goe» 
a long way in making them feel sure of salvation. And if it be, 
besides, the Mahomedan's qisfnai ( fate ) to be saved, there is no 
ground for fear. He looks down on the poor Hindoo, with great 
contempt, for being so stupid as to worship idols. At the same 
time, however, many Mahomedans worship at Hindoo shrines, and 
the Hindoos reciprocate this mark of respect for their religion, by 
worshipping at the graves of Plrs. In these hills> as everywhere 
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fflde, the Kahomedans are, as a rule, more conceited, fanatical, and 
stiff-necked, than the Hindoos. 

With regard to the Hindoos of the H[ills, I am sure it is neither 
a mistake nor an exaggeration to say, that they are more religious 
than the Hindoos in the Plains. This may be seen from the in- 
numerable temples, shrines, and places of pilgrimage, with which 
the Kills abound. There is hardly a beautiful, romantic spot, which 
has not been selected for a shrine. The memorials of suttees are, 
again, more numerous there, than I have seen them anywhere else. 
Wherever you see in the higher hills a detached forest of the 
finest cedars, you may know, without asking, that it belongs to the 
deota (the idol) ; and woe to the man who should venture to out 
down any of those trees. The doota is also provided with choice 
fields ; and some of the Hill chiefs keep horses or ponies foir the idol. 
On certain occasions the animal, not the worst of the stud, is con- 
secrated to the dedt&j and afterwards carefully kept and fed ; and, 
of course, never used. The temples in the Hills are much fre^ 
quented. I have observed villagers going out early in the morn- 
ing, sickle in hand, to fetch a load of grass ; but first of all enter- 
ing the temple, to worship there. Nor are their private devotiona' 
neglected. I have been told that many, especially of the upper 
classes, spend as much as six hours a day in idol worship. 

But what do they worship? Kifli, called simply the Devf^ 
(goddess,) or M^tf£, (mother,) and Shiva, receive the largest share of 
worship : the former, from all classes ; and the latter, chiefly from the 
Oaddis. All over the DhauU Dh^, one meets with the most pri- 
mitive little shrines, sometimes ornamented with tiny flags, erect- 
ed by the Gaddis, in honour of Shiva ; and they will not take their 
flocks on to Lahaul, without having sacrificed to Shiva a number 
of sheep ; on which they afterwards feast. 

To Kill, hundreds of goats are annually sacrificed, at her numer- 
ous shrines. Hers are the most renowned and frequented tem- 
ples in the Hills ; t. «., those at Kingri and JwXUmukhi: in the 
latter her head, and in the former her body, are said to be buried. 
Shiva also has many temples, and is worshipped as C^urishankar 
and B^lakrfip. Next to him ranks Krishna ; and numerous are the 
temples erected to him, as Thi&ur : they are usually recognized 
by the image of the ^garur ; whilst Shiva's temples are never with- 
out the image of the sacred bull. Rimchandra also has some 
temples ; and the hideous images of Granesh and Hanuman abound 
everywhere. 

2G 
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In many iemplee the image of the Nag, or serpent, 10 slsa seen ; 
and I am told that there is no house without it ; and that the Na0 
ia dailj wotshipped. Quga also is worshipped; but he never 
0Brte a temple: he has to be satisfied with a chah&lraf ot a kind of 
vaised platform, under a tree : and. is represented by a plain stone, 
to which a ioldm is made, and some flowers ture {^resented. The 
graves of Siddht, or saints, abound in the Hills ; usually in groves 
riirines are erected over them ; and annual melds (fairs) are held 
m their hcmour. In tinies of visitations, such as cfaolerft, a peei»- 
liar sacrifice is offered to KSii ; a buffalo, a ram, a he-goat, and a 
oock are killed, afber having been carried about the place; and a 
grand dinner is prepared, in which all good Hindoos join ; and the 
remains of which are given to the low-caste people. In the higher 
hills, the image of the Devi is dressed up very much like that of 
the Virgin Mary, in Roman Cbtholic countries ; and is sometimes 
carried about, and taken to melds. About four men carry the 
image in a kind of sedan ; and of the different Dievis that visit 
every meld, one takes precedence of the others. On such occa- 
idons, all the Devis are made to perform a dance on the shoulders 
of their bearers ; after which orations in their ynase are adt^ess* 
ttd to- them, and they are taken bads to their templea . 
Mifliionary The characteristics of the Hill tribes alluded to already, as well 
prospects. ^ some others I wish to mention shortly, may help us to judge of 
their accessibility to missionary efforts. As a rule, the hiU-man 
is more truthful than the Hindoo of the Plains ; there is less flat- 
tery about him, and he speaks his mind in his own simple way. He 
knows few of the phrases of etiquette, behind which the well- 
bred native of the Plains knows so well how to hide bis real 
feelings and thoughts. The hill-man is slow and cautiots, but 
faithful in his attachment, where his confidence has been gained. 
These features of his character are, no doubt, in favour of our ef- 
forts; but there are others, whidi almost neutralize them. The 
pahdri is extremely superstitious ; and the dread of his idols and 
their vengeance has a great power over him. He is more tena- 
cious of caste, and more priest-ridden, than the Hindoos in the 
Plains. The credulity <^ the pahdrU is astonishing. This may be 
ascribed to the fact that they live in scattered, secluded hamlets ; 
and have little intercourse with the rest of the world. The mi" 
p6ts, and among them especially the Katoches, are proud, to ex- 
cess, of their descent. Many of them are reduced to poverty ; 
but they will bear its privations to the point of starvation, rather 
than put their hands to the plough, — which would involve a forfei- 
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tore of caste, — a fate more dreaded than death. The power of grace 
moBi iadeed w<»rk strongly in such m^t, before we can expect 
them to come forward to embrace Christianity. The lower classes 
are weU off; and are becoming more and more so. This of course 
one rcgoices at ; though the pressure of pover^, and other troubles, 
often predispose the heart to receive willingly the consolations of 
tiie Qospel, which the mcui in easy circumstances is likely to listen 
to with indifference. The vice of drunkenness, which prevails es- 
peciaUy among the lower classes, is, I am afraid, on the increase ; 
and is also a great obstacle to the spread of the Gospel in the Hills. 
From all this we may draw the conclusion, that the obstacles 
tiie missionary has to contend with, are not less than those he 
meets with in the Plains ; and that they require, for a longtime, the 
influence exercised by teaching, preaching, and living cunong the 
people, before we can reasonably expect to see them overcome. 
This conclusion is borne out by the experience of the different 
missionaries who have laboured among our hill-people. 

The American mission at Sabithfi, commenced in 1887, was Jj^«»n«»'J 
the first in these hills. In 1843, the Church l£issionary Society ^^^ ^ 
entered the field. Kotgur was chosen as their station, and the work jj^o^gur 
was begun by the brethren Prodmow and Buddph ; who were joined, 
in 1846, by thelate Mr. Willdnson. Schools were established at Kot- 
gur, and Simla, and in Elidii ; the Gfospel was preached east and west Si mla, 
of the Sutledge ; and the meids at lU^mpur, where Natives l^m all 
parts of the Hills, and even from the Thibetan plateau, are met with 
in large numbers, were regularly attended. About 300 pupils of both 
eexes have passed through the schools connected with the Kotgur 
mission. Kot much could, or can even now, be done, in the dis- 
tribution of books, in the Hills ; where not one per cent, can read. 
The living voice, and personal intercourse of the missionary, have 
been, and still are, the chief means of influencing the Natives 
there. The labours carried on in the Kotgur mission have been 
acknowledged by the Head of the Church, in some measure: a 
small ccm^egation has been collected at Kotgur ; some of whom, 
I trust, have been truly converted. Twelve adults and eleven chil- 
dren have been baptized there. 

In 1854, the mission at K^ngr^ was commenced. Mr. Forsyth, Kao^a, 
when at Bharms^la, kindly made over to the mission a school he 
had established at K£ngr£, About 400 boys have since then pas- 
sed through the school ; and about 50 girls have been admitted 
into the girls' school, — ^which has been in existence for the last two 
years. Six orphans have received, and four are now receiving, a 
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Chmtian edncation in this mission. Thirteen adults, and twenty- 
ane children, have been baptized at EL^ngrtC ; and the Gospel has 
been preached repeatedly oyer the greater part of the KiCngr^, and 
some parts of the Hoshiarpoor districts. 

Laksnl* In 1855, the Church of the Morayians commenced a missi<m 

in Lahaul, — ^with a yiew of pushing on to Thibet and Mongolia. 
With what self-denying loye and p^rseyerance the missionaries 
haye commenced, and are carrying on, the dijB&cult work of pio- 
neering, is well known to many of their friends. As far as I am 
informed, they haye succeeded in distribaiing, ssxaong the worship- 
pers of Buddha, part of the Gospels they haye translated, and tracts 
they haye written, in the Thibetan language ; and I hope the day 
is not distant, when they will be priyileged to gather in the first- 
fruits of their labour of lore. To the east, in the hills of Sirmoor 
and Ghurwil, the Qospel has been preached by the late Mr. Lamb; 
who baptized a few Natives at Mussourie. Kdshmfr has had tbe 
casual yisits of several missionaries ; and even in that benighted 
country the name of Jesus has been proclaimed; and will, I hope, 
soon be regularly preached, to its large and suffering population.* 

Ramlu. From all this it is evident, thai missionary work has fairly 

been commenced in the Hills ; and that the labourers have been 
permitted to see some result on the. spot: whilst some pahdrU have, 
in other places, made a confession of their faith in Christ, who 
received their first impressions at their homes. As an instance 
of this latter case, I may mention that, some time ago. Dr. Wilson 
at Bombay baptized a youth of Jw^limukhi, who had received his 
knowledge of the truth in the mission school at K^gr^. May our 
Hill people be regularly remembered at the Throne of Ghrace, by 
those who plead for the conversion of the heathen ; and may the 
Spirit of Life soon breathe on these dead bones, that they may 
live, and cling to Jesus, as they now ding to their idols ! 


Dr. Cles- "^^ *^® conclusion of the above essay, the Chairman rose and 

BURM. said, that he wished, previous to the discussion of the essay by the 

Conference, to avail himself of the present opportunity to mention, 

that he had recently visited that most interesting station, the Mora- 

The Thibet ^^^^ settlement at Kyelang, in British Lahoul. The brethren of the 

MisticD. Thibet Mission had been anxious to attend the Conference ; but were 

■ ■ ■ ■ I ,, •• 

* Since this wai written, ibe Churcb Missionary Society has opened a miisioo 

in Kashmir; and as one of the results of the Conference, a medical nusiionary fat 

Kashmir is now on his way out* 
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precluded by the closing of the Rotang Pass. If they had sent a 
representative to Lahore, he would necessarily have been absent 
from the work among the Mongolians, for five or six months. 
These brethren "seek out those for whose souls no man cares ;" 
and occupy a locality where Christian effort is attended with great 
self-denial. 

The Bev. J. Nxwton remarked, that the essays on the Hill R«v. J. 
Tribes and the Sikhs, though treating of important subjects, were 
intendedtoimpart information, rather than to elicit debate. He 
proposed, therefore, that these essays be passed over without dis- 
cussion; in order to leave time for the consideration of *' Vernacu- 
lar Christian Literature.'^ 

The Chairman having adopted this suggestion, the following 
essay was then read by its author : — 


THE SIKHS: 

ALL THAT CAN BB SAID ABOUT THBM, FROM A 
MISSIONABY POINT OF VIEW. 

Essay bt the Bev. William Ejbene, B. A. 

Chvreh Miswmafy Society, UmriUur. 


The subject assigned me by the Committee of this Conference, 
is — «The Sikhs;'' and ''all that can be said about them, from a 
missionary point of view." 

I shall say a few words, by way of introduction, on the charac- 
ter and genius of Sikhism. 

It must be borne in mind, that, four centuries ago, the religion Origin of 
known by this name did not exist. It was in the neighbourhood S**''*"*"* 
of this ancient city, in the precincts of which we are now holding 
our first general Conference of missionaries, in the year of our 
Lord 1469, in the village of Talwandf, that Bihd (otherwise Father) 
N^nak, the founder of the Sikh religion, was bom. His parents 
were of the once warlike caste of Khattris ; and his father, K.ilu, 
was perhaps a petty trader in his native village. After N^nak, the 
founder of the religion, Govind, the tenth and last of the Sikh 
Gurus, calls for a few remarks. Govind was a lineal descendant of 
Amar Ddis, the third Guru. His father, Tegh Bahidur, was executed 
as a rebel, in the year 1675, at Delhi, by the stern and bigoted 
Aurangzeb ; and this circumstance, in the effect it had on his son 
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Govind's mind, led to a great change in the religion which N^ak 
had instituted. 

N^ak's desire was to know God, to become inwardly pure, 
to escape from every earth-born trammel. It wa« an out-going of 
the soul after her heavenly and primeval heritage, freedom. We, 
as Christians and Anglo-Saxons, all know the import of this word, 
in its various, as well as its highest, acceptation. True ; but *' He 
who hath made of one blood iall nations of men,'' has planted the 
desire deep in the heart of collective humanity. It was Nimak's 
desire; it was the very object of the reformation which he intro- 
duced, — freedom, for himself and his followers, from mental and 
spiritual bondage. He did much, but it was imperfect : it is re- 
served for the disciples of the only and true Redeemer to know, 
that — " If the Son make you free, ye shall be free indeed.'' 

Ndnak struggled to free the mind; but had no desire to carry 
his principles farther. The great aim of Govmd, on the contrary, 
was to free his followers from the hated Moslem rule; and he was 
ready to sacrifice any thing, and every thing, which interposed to 
hinder the accomplishment of this great design. His reform, and 
the spirit he infused into his followers, ultimately resulted in the 
establishment of the Sikhs, as an independent and powerful nation. 

Both of these great men have left us a record of their tenets: 
the one, in the work called the Ad Oranth, or First Book ; the 
other, in the Daswen PdUhdh da Oranth, or The Book of the Tenth 
King, as Govind is sometimes styled. 

N^nak's aim was to free the mind. We accordingly find him, 
in his writings, assailing many of the gross errors of the Hindoo re- 
ligion. And just in proportion as the teaching of N^nak diverges 
from the gross errors of the popular Hindoo belief, and reverts to the 
simplicity of natural religion, so far must we look on it as favourable 
to the success of the labours of the Christian missionary, among 
that interesting people, the Sikhs. 

I intend, therefore, at this stage of my essay, to bring before 
this Conference of Christian brethren, some of the chief points on 
which N^nak is decidedly at issue with the popular faith of the 
Hindoos. The points in question are — ^the Godhead, idol-worship, 
caste, and the immolation of the Hindoo wife, on the funeral pile, 
at the decease of her husband. 

1«<. — The Godhead. 

The following passage forms the opening words of the Kd 
Granth, and is also the formula of the Sikh baptism, called the 
pdhul : — 
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"The trae name is God, the creator, without fear, without en- 
mitj, the immortal being, the unborn, the self-existent, that is 
understood by the good favour of the Ghiru.— Kepeat this, that God 
is such : in the beginning true, before all ages true, true now, and, 
says Nanak, ever will be true. " (Jap Ji, 1 paurf.) 

The writers of the Granth acknowledge only one creator, styl- 
ed in the above passage ''Kartipurkh;'' while, in the Hindoo 
books, many creators are spoken of. 

The following sayings are, if anything, more explicit on this 
point: Aijan, the fifth Guru, writes:— 

''My mind dwells on One, — Him, who gave the soul and the 
body." 

One more passage, taken from the nrritings of Guru Govind, 
will suffiqe: — 

" €K>d is one image ( or being ) : how can He be conceived in 
another form ? " 

2nrf. — Idol-worship, Idolatry. 

This also Ntfnak forbids: — 

"Bead not that which creates doubt in the mind. Worship not 
another than God ; go not to the tombs of the dead.'' (Sorth di 
Ast-padi, 1 mahal, 1 tuk.) 

And Arjan says, " He who calls a stone * God,' he and the 
stone will sink together into the ocean of this world. " (S&hf, 
5 mahal, 9 sabd, 4 tuk.) 

Lastly, hear with what contempt and boldness Govind speaks 
of idolatry : — 

" fool, fall at the feet of God. In stone God is not. " (Bi- 
chitr N^tak, 1 dhi^y, 99 sawayy^.) 

We, as Christians, believe in one God, the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob— and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Such 
a glorious Being N^nak could not believe in ; because it is by reve- 
lation only that we know God as such. But he believed in one 
Ood. Again, he, with Govind, discountenanced idolatry. Such 
teaching being found in the Sikh books, is, I conceive, all in fa- 
vour of the Christian missionary, in his work amongst the Sikhs. 

The Hindoo, on the contrary, prostrates himself before sense- 
less stone, and believes the Divine Being to be in such idols. 

A few remarks are necessary here, on the present practice of the 
Sikhs. Some of them, although they do not discard the teaching of 
the Granth, have yet returned to the Hindoo belief of many crea- 
tors : and since the taking of the country by the English, several 
have gone back to idolatry. 
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Such a state of things shews the necessity of more active ef- 
forts, on the part o( the Christian Church, in disseminating, and 
preaching, the Word of God to these people. 

Zrd, — Owr next svhjeel is eatie. 

In caste, ob tuck, KAnak places no dependence, although he 
does in the wcrJu of caste : — 

''Caste, ae nteh, does not avail: your righteousness will he put 
to the test: [as] no one dies hy taking poison in the hand, hut by 
eating it/' (li^jh kf w^r, 10 paurf, 1 tuk.) 

Caste, among Hindoos, is not a social, hut a religious institu- 
tion. It forbids the members of one caste to eat with, or inter- 
marry with, those of another. It is one of the monster evils of 
Hindooism. 

The ancient Sikhs, I understand, ate together, in eonmion. To 
do so with those of a different creed, and also with Slazhabi Sikhs, 
was, however, never their practice. 

In the time of Ranjit Singh, indiscriminate marriages were not 
contracted; but Brahman Sikh married with Brahman Sikhnf; 
and so of the other castes. Now, the Sikhs do not even eat in 
common, much less contract indiscriminate marriagee. 

The next point of difference which I shall notice, between the 
teaching of N^nak and that of the Hindoo books, is on the self- 
sacrifice of the Hindoo wife, called sad, or suttee. Sat means <rue; 
and consequently ead, a true arid mrtuoue toife. 

This monstrous pra>ctice K^nak assails in the following lines :— 

** Those women are not called saiis, who burn on the funeral 
pile : N^nak says those are «a^, who die from the blow of sepa- 
ration." ( Suhi ki w^r, 6 pauri, 1 slok.) 

On the death of Ranjit Singh, four of his wives, and seven con- 
cubines, immolated themselves at Lahore. Under that monarch's 
rule, however, a sati, neither among Hindoos nor .Sikhs, was com- 
mon. 

The order of the Hindoo Shasters is not for all wives, whose 
husbands die, to burn themselves; but only for those who are 
childless. 

A few more passages, in which is exhibited the general teach- 
ing of the founder of the Sikh religion, must suffice for this part 
of my essay: — 

"Murder, love of the world, covetousness, anger, are four rivers of 
fire. Into these rivers all mankind fall and consume away. By the 
grace of God alone any escape.'' (M^jh ki w^, 20 paurf, 2 slok.) 
" Men are born in sin, live in sin." 
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''When God forgiy^s, ^ajrs N^^nitk, ihen are they forgiv/9tt: 
f>th«nrjuie th^jr »r^ Qbaoxious to punishmeii^.'' (limii ki wl^r, i)3 
pauri, 1 slok.) 

To show t^e iaiAMtf of ceremonial ablatioBB, N^nak aays : — 

** Wash as you will ; if you wash a hundred times, aot a niagle 
sin ean you remoye/' (Suhf, 1 mahal, 3 sabd, 2 tuk.) 

And a^ain : — 

'' The heart of man is as a drunken or lustfiil elephant ; what- 
«oerer it does, is nothing but ginJ' {Xsit^rHgf 1 mahal, 8 sabd, 
1 tuk.) 

The Gf^ranth abounds in passages of this kind,^of which ih^ 
greatest use oould be made« in preaching the Go^el to ^e Sikhs. 

The aboye extracts will su^e to show the chura^ter of th^ 
reHgiotts writings of the Sikhs. 

Doubtless, liT^nak's exten»ye intercourse with m^a did mu(^ 
to enlarge his mind ; and it may be reasonably supposed, that h^ 
was not a stranger either to the teaching of |£ahomed, or to that 
<^ the HiBdo9 ;reformers, B^m^Uiand, and his pupil IS^abfr th^ 
weaver. 

The question now arises— Has the teaching of Nfaak, in any Bearing 
way, prepared the Sikhs foK the reception of Christianity ? The c^ritlS^^ 
teaching of Moses and the prophets was designed by God, to pre- 
pare die Jewish people, if not the world, for the reception of the 
£^ospel. What has Sikiiism done, to this end, »mid modern 
hcjathenism 7 

This appears to be the questioi^ prpposed for discussion by thi9 
Conference. Son;i6 may be ready to answer, that it has doae po- 
*l^ng ;— judging from the deprayed morals of the Sikha with 
whom they haye come in contact; thereby fallaiQiously drawing an 
universal conclusion from a particular premise. Others, again, * 
looking at t]^ compftratively pure teaching of the Ad Granth, 
may, from the very ^rity of such teaching, draw a conclusion ad- 
verse to Sikhism ; in the same ws^, ( as it is acknowledged,) 
that it is more difl&cult for a moral, upright man, to come to Christ, 
than for one who is openly profligate. 

There is no doubt that N^inak's tenets, where underatood and 
believed, must dispossess the mind of many gross errors, supersti- 
tions, c^nd prejudices, which have taken firm hold of the Hindoo. 
His spirit of toleration, too, cannot be without its good effect. 

As the influence of Ninak's teaching was for good, so was that 
of <3^ovind for evil. He abused the principles of Nrfnak, to lay 
the foundations of Sikh independence ; and in so doing, he roused 
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the very worst passions of the soul ; and his influence, on the 
whole, did but demoralize and corrupt the peaceful followers of 
N^nak. 

Mitfionary In conclusion, let me inquire if any systematic efforts hare 

tIS'siiilw"' been made for their conversion ? 

In answering this, I must make a few remarks on the labours 
of our brethren of the American Mission, who first planted the 
standard of the cross at Lodiana ; and there commenced the first 
systematic efforts for the conversion of the Sikhs. They made 
themselves acquainted with the colloquial dialect of the Sikh 
people. To the Lodiana Mission we are indebted for a Grammar, 
and a most valuable Dictionary of the Pai\j^bf language. At 
different times, 39 works in the Sikh colloquial have issued from 
the Lodiana Press. Three of these are portions of the Word of 
God ; the rest, with a few exceptions, are tracts on the Christian 
religion. 

Here I must not omit to mention, that the indefatigable Carey 
translated and published the whole of the New Testament, and 
the Old Testament up to the 40th chapter of Ezekiel, besides a few 
small tracts, in the Panj^bi language. 

Turning next to the labours of our own Society, we have rather 
made use of the materials made ready to our hand by our Ame- 
rican brethren, than added to the stock of that material. Hy 
brethren, who founded the Umritsur Mission, made themselves 
more or less acquainted with the Sikh language ; and there has 
been done a good deal of work for the conversion of the Sikhs, 
by the missionaries and native assistants of the Umritsur mis- 
Bion, both at that place, and in the neighbouring district of the 
Mihyhii, — ^which has the honour of being the cradle of Sikhism. In 
enumerating what haa been done for the conversion of the Sikhs, 
I must draw attention to the movement in the 3^d Native In- 
fantry of Mazhabi Sikhs ; and which was ret<frded, for a time, by an 
order issued by the Supreme Government. This movement was 
fostered and stimulated by the Umritsur and Peshawur mission- 
aries. Altogether there have been baptized some 40 individuals 
(men, women, and children) out of that corps, at Khair^R)^ and 
Attock. Besides these, there have been baptized three Sikhs at 
Lahore, ten at Lodiana, and one at Umballa. Our brethren also 
at Bawulpindee and Sealkote can doubtless give instances of Sikhs 
who have been baptized at these stations. At Umritsur eight, or 
more, have been admitted into the visible Church, besides a conside^ 
itble number of Mazhabis — of the above named Regiment. One has 
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hten baptized at Kotgur, two at Cawnpore, and one, that I know 
of, at Benares. There doubtless are several more that I am not 
aware of. I have numbered above 60 Sikhs who have been baptis- 
ed into the Christian Church. 

Now what is the character of Sikh converts 7 I can only speak 
80 far as I am acquainted. They are docile, easily attached, out- 
spoken, and warm-hearted. They are not generally so quick and 
intelligent, as the Mahomedan and Hindoo converts, butthey are 
pams-taking, and anxious to learn. They do not fraternize well with 
Mahomedan converts: this is partly owing to their old hereditary 
hate. We have our prejudices, and they have theirs; and we must 
bear with them. 

I would now throw out some suggestions, for the more effectual Sogg«iii( 
evangelization of this interesting people. 

I am strongly in favour of missionaries taking up a particular 
line of study. There should be distinct evangelists for theMahom- 
edans, the Hindoos, and the Sikhs. 

Now the cradle of the Sikhs is the M^jh^ — the country be- 
tween Umritsur, Kussoor, Hurikighat, and Byrowal. The next 
great tract of country inhabited by this people, is the "MMyrA — ^be- 
yond Ferozepore. 

Itinerating missions should be planted, or extensive itinera- 
tions made, in both of these districts. For this object one or two 
missionaries should take up the Sikhs, as their work. They must 
learn TanjiSoi — ^both to speak and read it — as indispensably neces* 
Bary. 

Such evangelists should also make it their business to acquaint 
themselves with the books most commonly read by Sikhs ; especi- 
ally should they study the Vedant system of philosophy, as 
taught in the Mokshpanth. They should also be well acquainted 
with the biographies of N^nak and Ck>vind. 

. Lastly, the substance of our preaching must be the person and 
the work of Jesus. All the distinctive doctrines of Christianity 
must be much insisted on ; otherwise the S^ldhs and VedantistB 
will surely tell us, that they have just as good teaching in their 
Granth ; or, that after all our preaching, we have been teaching 
them Yedantism. 

Another point, I would especially urge on the missionary to 
the Sikhs, is this — ^the all-importance of maintaining a holy life; 
otherwise the Sikh will see nothing in the Christian Gkiru, which 
he does not see in his own saints and Gurus. Preaching there 
must be 9 but I am perfectly sure, that the most effectuiil preaching 
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to th« hefttlien is the power of a h<Aj, loving, Chrisi-like life, tiuf 
Goepel preached is indeed a mighty power; it is the power of 
God unto Bidyation, to etery oDne that beliereth. But l^t that €k)s- 
pel be lived, as well as preached, isr the sight ^f the heathen^ 
md I bcilieve its power will pr^ife irresistible^ 
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The IbHowing estey*, in the absence mi its author, wvs read h^ 
«he Bev. J. Barton :— 

VERNACULAE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE j 

m 

SUGGBSTIONS FOR IMPKOTINa ITS CHARAOtHft, AHB EBK- 
DBRIKO rr MORE Etf ECTUAL, AS A MEANS O* BUtiiNOELI- 
ZATION to the HEATBEN, and of EDIFICATION TO THK 

NATIYE CfiURCB. 

UgSAY BY THE RbT. J. H. BUBDlK^y. 

London Mtsshruxn/ iSocietf/^ AlmoraJk 


The two Vernaoalar Christiafi liat^atixre — to whiohever 6f the al&orv 

^^^^' two oibjeots it may be more especially (firected— wiU, if it is wor^y 
of its name, tend really, though not perhaps eqtially, to subserve 
them? both. That which is directed more especial^ t<^the hei^eiiy 
ei;^ht to be soob as wiU eontribiite to the ei^ghtemnent and the 
£tttelligent oowiction of the Native Qiristian^ and assist faint 
im the presentatieck! oi Chrutian truth to< the heathen-: while th«t 
whichi lis prepared primaidly ibr the edifibatioii of the Hative 
€httrebv tihoi^ be such as to ooastitute, thoa^ an indirect, yet a 
moa^ pow«rfui^ means of eonvinmng the heC^henof the tmth of 
the Gk»peL 

Slevertheless, there aresoms redirects hi which thtee twtiri^eiit* 
iiffw 'f and wiU thus nativaHy gLvea somewhat different character 
io the means employed tp> secixre them^ It will be well, in ^if 
fof^plaoe, to notice bri^ the ttatwe^ aoid thcr cdnHequenoeb of thifr 
difference. 

Works intended for the evangelization of the he4the&, katv 
to mal^e readers fer thetpiMlVeB out' of opponent^ or, at Uas^ 
out of those Vho are indififerent tO' them, or prc^iUKcocI ^gahist 
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iHem : while those prepared for Native Christians, ought at least 
to be able to reokon on a feeling in their fayonr. 

No book is of any use in the world, except as it is read. Speak- Booki mmi 
ing generally, no book is likely to be read merely because it is » b«a"i;»c'iwr 
book. If the subject of a book is unattractive in itself the book for ihe 
is not likely to be read, unless it attracts by the form in which iti 
salgect is presented. The subject of Christian books, as already^ 
observed, ought to be, and may he assumed to be, more or less 
attractive in itself to Native Christians : but to Non-Christians H 
is just the contrary. It therefore becomes all the more necessary, 
that the form in which the subject of Christian books is presented 
to Non-Christians, should be made as attractive as possible. Of 
coarse it is not meant that Christian truth, however unpalatable, 
should he diluted, or obscured, or sacrificed, in any degree ; but thai 
the manner in which it is presented should be regulated by the 
command — ** Let not your good be evil spoken of." 

In order to accomplish this, there are some things to be avoict* 
ed, and others to be cultivated. These may be consid^ed together ; 
and in this manner, without dwelling on particular instances, th# 
chief defects of extant Vernacular Christiaii Literature, so* far a» 
it is known by the writer, may be noticed. 

Vernacular Christian literature, to be made attractive to No&« or oriental- 
Christians, requires to be more orientalized in its form than it is at i*^ '**"• 
present. And this may be done without foreg(Hng the embellish" 
ments available from European sources. European printing, and 
Eui^opean Wood-cuts and engravings, are unobjectionable, and eVeii 
desirable; but European forms of expression, modes of thought^ 
and style of reasoning, are probably as strange and unintelligible, 
if not repulsive, to the Natives of India, as theirs are to Eurc^eansr 
Now, though nothing but the grace of 6od ci»i make Christian 
truth in, itself, in a real and effectual sense, acceptable to the heari 
of mtaiy still the repulsion is likely to be far less violent, when it is^ 
presented in: a familiar, than when it is presented in a strange foi^m i 
therefore the translation of the standard works of English or Am^ 
Hoan divinesy (whether apologetic, or didactic, or expositCHy,) and 
of English tracts and treatises, — and the employment of Englicft 
forms of exjpresfiyon, and illustratibn, and modes of reaisoning, itv 
<HrigiiiaI works, Attoh as traotsy sermons^ oommentaries, &e.^^-altlio»gb 
tixe langua^ Uiay he the purest and most correct Teriiaeolar,<'-H3titt 
U^ His to be feared, to oduvey to ikte minds of the r«ad«», (If feAd^ 
ers they find,) the thciugbt that wto in the mind of tiie origi^^ wr^ 

tcfi: oi trunsbitox!. Pv(ib^Iyttobeil 'midddum^ ef tike oari^tdlMdhAninsuBce. 
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form of a Christian book, such as is meant in the above remarks, is 
the Bev. Mr. Perkins' Hindee translation of Dr. John Muir's Cha- 
racter of «Slf. Pctul, No man could have made that translation, who 
was not familiar with the tone and rhythm of the Prem S^gur ; and 
it is an admirable specimen of the Christian spirit in a Hindoo form. 
Another thing essential to make Vernacular Christian Literature 
acceptable to the Non-Christian population, is, that it be written 
from their point of view, and not from the Christian's. The fore* 
going suggestion had reference to the outward form ; but this refers 
rather to the animating spirit : and paradoxical as, at first view, 
it may appear, it is nevertheless true, that the spirit of our Ver- 
nacular Literature will then be most Christian, when it most de- 
scends to the level of the Hindoo or the Mahomedan. It is, in fact, 
just the noble, Christ-like spirit of the Apostle Paul, modernized. 
To the Jews he became as a Jew ; to those under the law, as under 
the law ; to the weak, as weak ; to all men, all things, — ^that he 
might save some. It involved no sacrifice of Christian principle 
on his part, neither need it on ours. It is indeed the very highest 
exercise of Christian principle, — being a sacrifice of private prefer- 
ence and educational predilection, and personal feeling, and of 
a proud position of superiority — stooping to look at a subject from 
the point of view of our Hindoo or Mahomedan brother ; and un- 
til we do this, we are not likely to be able to put the truth in siich 
a light, as that he may see it as we do. But by descending to lus 
level, we are better able to see how invulnerable he must be, to ma- 
ny arguments which seem to us irresistible ; and how Vulnerable 
to others, of which we had no conception. If in this way some 
of the extant Vernacular Christian Literature should be found to 
be unsuited to its object, it is to be hoped it might soon be replaced 
by other works, less hostile and antagonistic in tone, more sympa- 
thizing and conciliatory in spirit, more simple and elementary in 
construction, and altogether better fitted to arrest the attention, 
excite the interest, and win the confidence, of the Non-Christiaa 
population. 
Not pole- ^^^ 1^^ topic suggests the inquiry — ^how far, in the present cir- 

cle, cumstances of India, it is needful, or desirable, for the Vernacular 

Christian Literature prepared by missionaries, to be at all of the 
nature of a direct assault upon Hindooism or Mahomedanism. 
Such works have abeady been prepared to meet a felt want, and 
it is to be hoped they are doing good sercice. But other most po- 
tent influences are now at work throughout the country, thedirecti 
bearing of which, on both Hindooism and Mahomedanism, is plainly 
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destnicthre ; and it becomes a serious question, whether all availa- Should be 
ble missionary eflfort, — and Vernacular Christian Literature among <»"*'*'<*^*- 
the rest, — should not now have a directly constructive tendency ; 
and whether, even then, it will be able to keep pace with the pro- 
cess of dissolution going on so rapidly all around us. God is, in 
His providence, destroying both Hindooism and Mahomedanism 
for us, apart from all direct missionary effort to that end. Would it 
not then be better, that all Vernacular Christian Literature, intend- 
ed for Non-Christians, should take no distinct notice of Hindooism 
or Mahomedanism, as systems of religion, but tacitly assume it, as a 
settled point, that they &il to meet the demands of the times, and 
the wants of man's nature ; and then occupy -itself in showing, in 
all possible variety of ways, that these can be met, and can ovdy 
be met, by the Gospel of Christ. There is no reason why this might 
not be done, in perfect accordance with the spirit of the foregoing 
suggestions. Indeed the presentation of pure Christian truths, 
as from a Hindoo or Mahomedan point of view, advocated above, 
involves such an indirect notice of what is hostile to it, or a distor- 
tion of it, or a craving for it, as would answer all the purpose, 
without having at all the form, of controversy. 

It is probable, that the Vernacular Christian works that will be A work for 
most distinguished by the above characteristics, and will do most J;briiiiUai« 
efficient service, will in the course of time be produced by our Na- 
tive Christian brethren ; and of this we have already gratifying 
anticipations, in the works of Nehemiah Nil Kanth Sh^trf, of Be- 
nares, and of B^b6 Ishwari D^, of Futtehgurh. In regard to the 
Lectures, in Urdii, on Theology, by the latter, it has always 
seemed a matter of regret, that they were cast so much in a Euro- 
pean mould, — a consequence, probably, of their having been, in 
the first instance, written in English. It would be well to en- 
courage our more educated and advanced Native brethren to put 
the results of their observation and experience, both Ante-Chris- 
tian and Christian, into a more permanent form. If this were done, 
with the assistance and supervision of their missionary friends, it 
could scarcely fail to be beneficial to themselves and others. 

Meanwhile, there is ample scope for European missionaries to Also for 
exercise their best talents, in the production of books much ^"*"<>P«»"*' 
needed, for the formation of a Vernacular Christian Literature, 
in its more evangelistic aspect: and in addition to the above 
observation, it is suggested, with all deference, that they will Avoid tech- 
probably be better suited to their purpose, in proportion as, like ™*^»''"«»» 
the books of Holy Scripture, they are free from everything like 
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a technical, or systematic, or theological form ; and partake more ^ 
the character of Eastern allegory, or dialogue, or biography, qit his^ 
tory, or missionary annals. This is a method which gives scope 
ten the handling of all subjects, — ^the most profound, as well as the 
most practical and ordinary, — ^and of presenting Christian truth, 
A speeliiMD* embodied in living forms, in a manner fitted to interest all. The 
best specimen, extant, of this kind of work, prepared by European 
talent, is the " Fhulmanf and Karuna^' of the late lamented Vin, 
Mullens; which ought to be translated into every dialect in India. 
The above remarks refer more especially to the larger and mora 
eonsid^able works, prepared with a direct view to the Non-^hriS' 
tian population ; and the question of the sale, or the gratuitous 
distribution of such works, is one of great interest and importance; 
which cannot however be discussed here. All will probably a§^oe, 
^at if they can be sold, though only at a nominal price, it will be 
better than indiscriminate distribution. But doubtless all will bo 
less feel, that there ought to be something available for unrestriet- 
Fly-theeCf. ^ distribution to all readers. Is there any reason, why this lat- 
ter object may not be effectually and economically secured, by tiie 
preparation of a number of fly-sheets, single leaves or handbills, 
containing a single sentence, printed in large (^ar€U)ters ? The 
sentences might be very diversified, and they should be of a stri* 
king character, fitted to arrest attention, suggest thought, and 
stimulate inquiry. There are many texts of Scripture that nofuM 
answer this purpose admirably: a few are given as specimens: — 
^' What shall it profit a man, if he gain &c. V 
^ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved." 
** 3e sure your sin will find you out.'' 
<^ What shaU I do to be saved?'' 
" The wages of sin is death—the gtft of God &c." 
^* Who can forgive sin — but God only ?" 
*^ There is one God, and one mediator &c." 
^' Whither shall I go from God's Spirit ? and whither &c. t" 
'' Bepent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand." 
'* Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.'^ 
But there is no reason why these sentences should consist 
solely of texts of Scripture. Besides these, questions bearing on 
tiie current errors and superstitions of the people, might be pre- 
pared ; and, if well put, would be likely to suggest doubt, and to 
load to further thought and inquiry ; when a tract or book would 
fwrhaps not be read at all. A few such questions also are given, 
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t>y waj jof specimen ; but many better ones might be easify {ire- 
pared:— 

*^ SDow can one siimer save another 1'' 

** How can Water wash away sin V* 

^' If sin and holiness are the same, why does sin bring sorrow-^ 
and holiness^ peace V^ 

Wliich is the more noble,-^he body^ or the soul V* 
If th« soul staryea, why feed the body V* 

'^ If all things are iUusion^ who can prove it f^' 

''Which ought to be W<»shipped--*the maker, (Mr the thing 
made?'' 

"Among the 3B ci»res of gods, which is sinless V^ 

texts of Scripture, and quesUoiis such as these, niight bi 
QMiltipU^ ind>efinitely ; and, if printed iia large characters on 
small handbUls, might be distoibuted widely, in hax6r$ and mtUMi 
and prove seeds c^ thought and inquiry,— ^and, by the divine blea^ 
swg, ^' ti»0 Jac<»T!uptibXe seed of the W<»:d of God," too, in many a 
human souL 

It renudiM now to notice, briefly, thatdepadftment of t^emacu- Boob for 
iar Ohristisa ldter»ture» which is prepared more especially wiih a q?^-^? 
view to ithe edl£cation of the Native Ch^srch, 

The above suggestions regarding form, i»tyle, &c., apply here 
also ; though they may be less important, in proportion as Nativa 
Chriatians are more disposed than Non-Christians, to receive favour- 
ably what is oSered to them, — are ajiso by education and assoeiar 
tion m.ore independent of form and manner,— and are more accus- 
tomed to novelties in these respects. It should also be borne in 
mind, that what^irer is prepared with a view, primarily, to Non- 
Christians, must, if it is well done, be of great value also to our 
Native brethren. 

In addition, however, to such works as are of more general in- 
terest and value, the one olject which would seem to be more im- 
portant, than any other, to be accomplished, in preparing works 
iat the edification of the Native Church, is, that they should tend, 
either directly or indirectly, to the elucidation of Holy Scripture 
Te those who regard the Scriptures as the Word of God, given for 
<^e inatruction and salvation of men — the Divine repository, on 
esirth, of the Divine wisdom — the only God-inspired book in the 
world, no arguments will be needed, to establish the above posi- 
tion. But while the Scriptures contain, in rich profusion, on the 
surface, passages like those already quoted, which are " the incor- 
mptible seed of the Word,'' and may, in their isolated form^ be- 
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required. 


come the seeds of eternal life to many, it is undeniable, that they 
also contain hidden treasures of wisdom and knowledge, which 
can be found only by search. And this search, to be conducted 
intelligently and successfully, implies the use of information, to be 
derived from a variety of sources, in the departments of nature, 
history, and general literature. Now it is in this respect, perhaps, 
more than any other, that it is to be feared our Native brethren, 
with the exception of those who are familiar with English, are at 
a serious disadvantage.- And probably no greater service could 
at this tinse be rendered to the Native Church, — and thus also, in- 
directly, to the work of evangelization among the heathen,-^^than 
by preparing suitable commentaries on different book& oi Skjrip- 
ture. 

In the preparation of such commenlaries, however, it would be 
necessary to depart considerably from the method usually adopt- 
ed in the popular English commentaries of the present day. The 
object of these should be, to place the reader in a position to rea- 
lize, as far as possible, the circumstances in which that particular 
book of Scripture was written, the aim and purpose of the writer, 
and the exact force and meaning of his words. In order to do 
this successfully, it would be needful to say much, that, in an 
English ccHnmentary, would be needless ; and to omit much that 
is usually, found in English commentaries, — ^and which, however 
excellent, is merely an expression c^ the thought and feeling of 
the commentator, rather than an elucidation of the words of the 
inspired writer. It would of course be needless ta in4rodu)ce the 
technical discussions regarding MSS., and various readings, with 
which modem Scripture criticism abounds. Nor would it be desis- 
able to bewilder the reader with multiplied interpretations of diffi- 
cult passages. But surely it would be wise to accustom our Native 
brethren to hear that various readings exist — ^that some passages 
are of doubtful authority — that there are apparent discrepancieff 
of statement in the narratives — and that these undeniable faets, se 
far from invalidating, go to confirm the authority and reliaMeness <^ 
all the rest. It is superfluous to add, that such consniwntarieB, to 
be generally useful to the Native Church, must be &ee from sec- 
tarian bias, devout and reverential in spirit, and simple and dear 
in construction. The commentator should be lost sight of, in the 
inspired writer whose words he is elucidating* 

It would be necessary to preface any such commentary, on one 
or more books of Scripture, with a brief historical and geographi- 
cal sketch, of such events and places, as throw light on the circinn* 
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stances in which the book was written: also a biographical no- 
tice of the writer, and a general statement of the contents and 
the apparent object of the work. In writing the commentary pofg. 
itself, it would perhaps be preferable to admit a plan, which is 
more in accordance with native usage, than printing the text in 
verses, separately, in the upper part of the page, and the com- 
mentary below, with references to each verse, — ^the plan of divid- 
ing the text into convenient sections and paragraphs, and printing 
it continuously, with the verse-numbers in the margin ; and then im- 
mediately after each section printing the commentary, or Tikd, on 
that section, under it — ^to be followed by the next section and its com- 
mentary, in the same way. The narrative or argument, as the case 
may be, can be followed without interruption-: each section and 
its commentary forms a separate and complete portion by itself, 
for convenient reading. Subjects of too great importance or diffi- 
culty, either to be discussed fully in the commentary, or to be 
passed over lightly, might be fully considered in separate articles 
at the end. As before mentioned, the one object of the commen- 
tary should be to bring out the thought that was in the mind of 
the inspired writer; in other words, ** the mind of the Spirit ; " and 
the fewer the words used by the commentator, for this purpose, the 
better. As a general rule, devotional reflections, and lengthened 
expositions and discussions, and practical exhortations, only dilute, 
and weaken the force of the Word of God. 

The preparation of such commentaries as are described above, 
seems to the writer of this paper, so supremely important, and so 
urgently needed now for our Native brethren, that he is unwilling 
to divert attention from this object, by referring to any other kind 
of literature for the edification of the Native Church : neverthe- 
less, no doubt much might be done, with great advantage, in other 
departments of literary labour. '' There are diversities of ministra- 
tions, but the same Spirit.'' But whether, with a view to Christians 
or heathens, that work mmst be most valuable and efficacious, which, 
in conjunction with adequate artistic skill, and wise adaptation, 
has in it, whether in letter, or in spirit, or in both, least of the 
words of men, and most of the "Word of Gk)d. 


The subject of Vernacular Christian Literature being now open Rev. J. 
for discussion, the Rev. J. Niwton,— American Presbyterian Mis- "*'''*'®'' 
fiion, Lahore, — ^remarked as follows : It is of great advantage to our Embellished 
books to have them embellished — so as to make them attractive to ^^^^» 
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the eye ; eepeciatly mmi since the plan of Belling hbs been adopted. 
The praotioability of selling— at low prioe&^^ias been saflSiciently 
tested. Daring the present year as many as 1,000 Tolumes haye 
been sold at Lahore. Traots, however, are still giyen grataitoosly* 
At the Lodiana Press we have begun to illustrate our booka l^ 
I^Otures $ and we hope to do much in this way. We have also issued 
hand-bills and broadsheets, containing the most striking aad im* 
{)K)rtajit truths — some of them in poetry. These we distribute as 
widely as possible. The first of this kind was in three languages, 
imnted in parallel columns, entitled the Fire ISementS of Beligion. 
The several heads, being printed in large letters, were well caknla- 
ted to arrest attention. Latterly, we have issued a monthly traot 
in XJrdfi, with the date superscribed. These traots are stnaQ; 
and are written in as readable a style as possible. Some of them are 
in verse. We hear they are highly aj^oved, even in ihe North 
West Plrovinces ; — ^where many of them are sent for distribution* 
These are all lithographed, in the Persian character^ This is the 
style in which nearly all our Urdii is printed. The North India 
Bible Society gives us nothing but the Arabic letter^ which multi- 
tudes, to whom the Persian letter is familiar, are imable to read« 
The other day a Hindoo Munshi came to me, as an inqmrer. Before 
he left, I gave him the New Testament, in the Arabic oharaetw^ 
the only kind I had ; but he was unable to read it« As I was leariag 
that part of the country, I cotild only tell him toleafn it, as bestke 
could, &oni his neighbours. The demand everywhere is for Pernan- 
Urd6 ; and this being the style of the Lodiana books^ they are 
called for on all sides. For want of fiinds, we are not able to eapj^ 
the demand. We have six Or seven lithographic presses ; but 
most of them have latterly been standing idle* 

H. E. PsBKiNS, Esq., C. S., begged leave to ask, whether these 
monthly tracts were intended for the heathen, or for Native 
Christians. 

Mr. Newton replied, that they were adapted to both ; but were 
intended chiefly for the heathen. 

Mr. Perkins regretted, that, owing to a raaneiy of causes, he 
had been unable to prepare an essay on this subject^ as had been 
designed. He referred to the great want, now felt, of a good Verna- 
cular Literature ; and produced the Catalogue prepared in 1854, by 
the Centralizing Christian Book Society of Agra, lamenting that 
the labours of the Society seemed to have begun, and ended, witb 
the preparation of that Catalogue. He then read the following 
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obferTfttlooi^ wbteh he had originally written down, as part of the 
prq|ee(ed essay :— ^ 

In the first place, we must reflect how wholly dissimilar are our Native 

modes of thought from those of Natives. This cardinal consider- "o<^«* <>'' 

,. , thought in«ut 

atioB has been greatly disregarded in the preparation of almost b« regardod. 

all otir extant Yemacalar Literature. Instead of the flowery 
title-page, the limp cover^ and the running oblique gloss, of a gen- 
ume natiye work, we hare had the stiffly formal, straight lines, 
the rigid binding, and the cut<«nd*dried appearance, which a severe 
Anglo-Saxon taste has conyentionally taught us to deem beautiful. 
It may be said^ thofc this is but a very small matter ; and so iiptis : 
bttt if we are to catoh with guile the unconverted, and allure fh>m 
misohievoue idleness our Native converts, we must stoop to their 
notions of things, and not force them up to our own, in matters 
indiffereobt. There have been exceptions to the evil just men- 
tioned; but I fear it will be found to have been the rule. Let this 
be borne in mind, as regards the tyi>ographioal preparations of otir 
VemaouLar Literature. 

Then» as regards the fkr more important matter of the subject sabjectf . 
ef our Christian Vernacular Literature, as has been already remark- 
ed, it will probably be found, that nearly all the books which 
exists are either purely controversial, theological, or educational. 
And though, (to return to the definition of the Prospectus,) this 
may be effectual, *' as a means of evangelization to the heathen,'' 
it cannot be so, to the edification of the Native Church. What we 
want, it seems to me, is, first of all, as has been remarked, a good ^^^^l^ 
Commentary. The only one I know — ^that by the Rev. Mr. Owen — CommeDiao'; 
is hardly adapted to any but the student of recondite theology ;-^ 
by reason of the extensive quotations from foreign languages, with 
which it abounds. Secondly, we want a domestic literature — some- ^^^ ^f ^ 
thing for the wives, mothers, and daughters of our Native Chris- domestic 
tians to read,— ^firom which the Native Christians generally can learn 
matters of common concern. As indications of this kind of works, 
I may name Descriptions of Foreign Countries, ( other than mere 
School Geographies,) Travels, Voyages, Histories, Biographies — es- 
pecially those of a Christian character ; perhaps also some ele- 
mentary works on art and science might be useful. Hints on do- 
mestic economy-~^n the home education of children — are also very 
much needed. The proneness of the Eastern mind to tales and 
stories could be turned into a most fertile channel, if a good selec- 
tion of allegcH'ies were made and issued. Of these we Westerns j^\iq„^i^^ 
are more intolerant than the Orientals ; and the success of this 
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class of Literature is almost limited to Bunyan's Works. But 
many have been published in late years, which would well bear 
translating, and perhaps enlarging. 

This brings me to a subdivision of the subject — ^the compara- 
tive merits of original and of translated works. One eccentric, 
but excellent speaker in the Liverpool Conference said, that the 
only books which should be translated were the Pilgrim's Progress 
and Robinson Crusoe. If this was said in earnest, I may perhaps 
be excused for differing from him. But, in principle, it was cor- 
rect. Translations can never be so successful as indigenous works— 
coined freshly from the true native die, and bearing on them the 
stamp of native thought, to make them pass current amongst the 
people who are meant to use them. Alas I — ^it may be said to this,— 
where have we the native talent which alone could be employed 
on such works ? The view is certainly discouraging ; but not so 
much so, as it would at first appear. There are amongst our Na- 
tive Christians, men who could, if only they would, prepare aome, 
at least, of the works which have been suggested. Have they 
ever been asked to do so ? and has the need ever been clearly put 
before them ? It would be invidious to mention names ; but some 
will occur to every member of this Conference, who are well fit- 
ted by age, learning, and experience, for this office. Some Native 
helpers in the Lodiana Mission, as well as in other missions, have 
done something in this line. The Bev. K. W. Baneijea, and Pan- 
dit Nehemiah Nilkanth, have brought out most learned works ; 
but it will be acknowledged by all who know the subject, that, gene- 
rally speaking, the native assistants have left foreign missionaries to 
prepare works in Indian vernaculars for Indian readers. This is a 
mistake much to be deprecated ; and one of the chief suggestions I 
would make, is, that the subject be lovingly and earnestly pressed 
home to the consideration of those Native Christians, whether or- 
dained or not, who are qualified to carry out this work. 

There remains the question of the characters in which books 
should be printed. The Utopian universal alphabet has not yet be- 
come a matter of fact. Probably the English alphabet, with such 
additional diacritical signs as have been in use under Shakespear's 
system, is the nearest approach to an universal alphabet, which 
the world will ever see. Its chief recommendations are, the ease 
with which it is learnt, and the cheapness with which books can 
be printed in it. These are great and overwhelming advantages; 
though I must confess, that, to my own mind,^ it is pleasant to see a 
foreign tongue in its own dress^ as most likely to draw and fix the 
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attebtiOFn of the unconverted. Besides, the English alphabet can 
never displace the Persian ; nor should we wish, I think, to sup- 
plant the latter by the former. 

My chief recommendations are then, — 1st, That a good commen- Xwo chief 
tary— the notes to be printed alternately with the text-— be prepar- SJSoiisr'*" 
ed ; — 2indfy, That the attention of our native brethren be turned to 
the important subject of providing a literature for their fellow 
countrymen. 

The Bev. J. N. Msrk, — Church Missionary Society, Kangra, — Rev. J. N. 
' said, he wished to second the proposal mode by Mr. Perkins, re- ^■■■• 
specting a Commentary. He could testify to the fact, that there Comnentaiy. 
was a strong desire for one among Native Christians, and he folly 
agreed with Mr. Bndden, in thinking that it should be short. 
The meaning of the text ought to be brought out in a few words, 
letting the text thus speak for itself. The comment might be add- 
ed to the text, somewhat as the hdsUya is, in the Ghilistfo, and 
other Persian books ; and it ought to be printed in the Persian 
character. Let it be written and printed soon. 

J. Newton, Esq., M. D., — American Presbyterian Mission, Ka- Dr.NiWToir. 
purthala, — ^received the permission of the Chairman, to read the 
following remarks on the subject under discussion: — 

Since all Christians will admit, that the entire literature of every All literatim 
country should be imbued with the divine spirit of Christianity, I uSSi^ 
wish, -in speaking of the literature of India, to omit the acyective ^>t*> ^Im 
"Christian." What we all wish to see, is, not a corner of that li- Chrlstiaiiitj. 
terature allotted to Christianity, but the whole of it become one 
grand instrument for promoting the interests of the Bedeemer's 
kingdom in India. 

It is evident, that there is a close connection between the liter- ^®J[J'*''°" 
atore, and the mental and moral state of a nation. What then the literature 
are the conditions on which this connection rests ? It may, I meotar 
think, be affirmed, in general: — 1«<, That Literature, whatever its ■*■'• ®^* 
language or nationality, is, within its sphere of influence, a cause 
of intellectual and moral action : — 2aid, That it is, an effect of the 
moral and intellectual culture of all that live within that sphere. 
In short, it stands, in respect of the working of the national mind, 
in the twofold relation of cause and effect; — it both leads and 
follows public opinion : — Zrdly, That U leads opinion precisely inpropoT- 
don as it/ollows it. Just in proportion as it is a reflector of the na- 
tional life, does it win its way to, and wield influence over, the 
national heart. 
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The first of these propositioiis Is presupposed by the veaty qtlscK 
tion now before the Oonferenoe; vis.— How may the Yeraa^uUff 
(Christian) Literature of India be made a more effsetnal inaliro- 
ment of good f Acknowledging that it oannot b«i be » oaose of 
intellectual and moral aotion, a« far as its power reaches, we Btk, 
how may it best be made subttdiury to the work of ovangeliaAg 
India? 

The second proposition points out an answer to thin questjait. 
Since literature is on effect of national thotight^ it is eridezit.that 
it mast originate inside of the limits within which that thought 
exists. It must be of indigenou»-*it cannot be of foreign i^^ovth. 

How, then, can w^e, as strangers, improv^e a literature, whioh, 
from the yery nature of the caset, must be of natiya origin? Are 
we able to do nothing towards the accomplishment of the end 
that we all haye so much at heart ? Far fipom it. If it is moi |^f en 
to us to build the edifkse, we haye, at least, the privilege of laying 
the foimdations of a Christian Indian Literature. Otir task vnH 
be, by all means in our power, to prepare iof their lYork the natiras 
who are destined to be its authors. 

The mdireet mo9HB at our disposal, although tlMmost sumeKMi, 
need here be referred to yery briefly. Eyerytfaing that helps to 
spread the light of Christianity among the masses — nay, eyery kind 
of ciyilizing agency — ^tends indirectly to echioate the popular 
mind for this end. The preaching of the €K>spel stands pre^emineitt 
among the indirect agencies to be employed. Next, in importaaee, 
are schools. And in reference tcrthis particular dbject, scho<^ in 
which English is taught are perhaps the most important of all ; 
because an acquaintance with English literature cannot fSail to have 
tk most healthful influence on Indian authors. Let us by all means 
promote the study of English models in India. 

It is, howeyer, with the direct influence we may exert on the 
literature of India, that the essay which has been read is more 
directly concerned. While it is in a certain sense true, that all 
literature tends to educate a nation, yet, keeping ey«r in yiew that 
our special olject should be, thoroughly to train those who will one 
day be the media, through whom the masses of India must be en- 
lightened, it is more especially to the production of educational 
i^orks, that we should deyote our energies. We shall probi^ly 
find, that the deepest and most lasting results, will be obtained 
from books which af£[)rd an exposition of the great ftmdamentai 
principles, on which the yarious departments of human science 
rest. 
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Everywhere, throughout India, those who have had any ezpe-' N«ed «il 
rience in teaching, agree in expressing their need of school-books Idapil^J?" 
suited to the country. Many such, indeed, have already heevL pre- '^'a- 
pared ; but the very men to whom their publication is due, would, 
I am sure, be the first to acknowledge that efforts to meet the ezisi^ 
ing want, had scarcely, as yet, begun. How, then, may we ao^ How to bo 
Complish the task of supplying this uniyersal demand f There ^^^^mb**!* 
should be some method observed in all our efforts. (I) Division of 
labour is an important element of success. In the first place, books of 
a purely religious character may be written, with the greatest effi- 
ciency and propriety, by ministers of the Gk)spel ; while works of a 
secular nature should be left to laymen. As was mentioned in a pre- 
vious discussion, this is one of the paths open to lay co-operation, in 
which nearly all may walk. Moreover, it is of the utmost conse- 
quence, that he who writes should, if possible, never write, except 
eon amore, and then, too, on those subjects only with which he is 
quite familiar. (2) Co-operation, as well as division of labour, is 
highly conducive to success. I refer to the combination of indivi- 
dual efforts which is best secured by Societies, — such as the Vema- 
eiilar Christian Education Society, which was founded only two or 
three years ago. Such combinations secure harmony of action, 
which can be obtained in no other way. They should decide what 
books are needed, who is most competent to write them, kc, — 
thus precluding a waste, not only of funds, but also of time, ta- 
lents, and energies, which would otherwise perhaps be misapplied. 
Having determined the class of literary works which we should 
endeavour to create, as well as the best means of accomplishing 
this, — ^let us look for a moment at the details of execution, both 
internal and external. Mr. Perkins, (and I think Mr. Buddei^ 
also, in his essay,) has objected to translations. The objection Evils of 
seems to me well-founded. Translations, almost of necessity, vio- tf«n»*«i«»«- 
late one of the great principles laid down above; viz., that litera- 
ture leads opinion, in proportion as it follows it. Hence the ne- 
cessity of original works, in which the author Ipoks at his sub- ^ . . . 
ject from the same point of view, as his reader. Books, — ^whether works, 
school-books or others, — ^which have been written in Europe, for 
European readers, cannot be reflectors of Indian life and thought. 
There is, however, one kind of translation, (of which I shall speak 
presently,) which cannot be included in this censure. It may then 
be accepted as a general rule, not only that books should be original ^ 
and prepared expressly for India, but also that they should always Special 
be adapted to the special classes of readers for whom they are ^^^^* 
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intended ; that is, for MiJiomedana and Hindoos, learned and no- 
learned, 4o., respectively. 
Laagssces. Here arises the important question of language. The dia- 
lects which prevail in every province of the vast Indian empire, are 
almost countless. Shall we then attempt to provide for every one 
of these a separate literature ? It seems to me that the ^estion 
IB one which admits of im> debate. The number of lomguagea in 
India may be reduced to three or four ; and in these central tongues 
most of our works should be published. Confining our atteo* 
Hon, for the present, to the North West Provinces, and the Pan- 
j^b, the Urd4 may be regarded as the Ixngva ftonca — ^universally 
iHlderstood, if not spoken — ^which is destined, sooner or later, to 
supplant every mere local dialect. Now, while we must admit 
the necessity, for some time to come, of issuing a certain propor- 
tion of tracts and other religious works, in the Panjabi, Hindi, and 
other dialects, — ^there can, I think, be no doubt, that the great 
bulk of our books ought to be in Hindustani. Just as in FraQce» 
the lanffybe d!<nL, from being but the obscure dialect of a province, 
heoame, in the end, the language qf the entire country,— having 
gradually, either absorbed, or banished &om the field, each of iia 
competitors, — so the centralizing force of civilisation tends^ Sr 
niongst every i>eople, to raise one of their dialects, at the expense 
4^ all the others, to the dignity of a national language ; whidi 
'becomes, thenceforth, not only the universal medium (rf speech, 
but the vehicle, as well, of the entire national literature. 

Amongst the characteristics which go far, either to recommend 
a book to its readers, cor to prejudice them against it, is its f^l^* 
Much difference di opinion exists among Europeans, on thissaV 
ject. While it is plain that the existing styles of Indian literatoie 
should be our models, yet some of those styles offer such vif^ence 
to our notions of good taste, that it is hard to bring ourselves de- 
liberately to imitate, and perpetuate them. Yet it seems to me 
that we have no option, in such cases. Wherever no moral 
obliquity is invqjved, it is manifestly our duty to clothe our books 
in such a drees, as will most highly commend them to their rea- 
Peripieuity. ders. Cleame»», of course, is always of the first importance. It 
should never be sacrificed to any mere rhetorical adornment. In a 
book addressed to the lower and unlettered classes, clearness will 
of course, demand the utmost simplicity, if not, at times, even 
vulgarity, of language. But when the learned are more especially 
addressed, there can be no objection to gratifying the Indian pas^ 
aion for an inflated and grandiloquent diction. Mullds and pan- 
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dUB may with safety be hidulged in Arabic and Sanfikrit phratea. 
The oriental love of poesy, and of figuratiye language of every sort, Poetry* 
should never be left out of sight. It furnishes a powerful instrument 
with which to arouse the feelings of Indian readers. Illustration^ by 
means of a felicitous simile or metaphor, or by the apt quotation of a 
musical couplet from 3Cir or Sandii, will often strike a sympathetic 
chord, in a heart which would otherwise remain untouched. — ^But pj^i^fiy . 
the difficulty of attaining, in Urdu, to a style, not only idiomatic, avoided. 
but also thoroughly oriental, in all its characteristics, will, for moat 
Europeans, prove insurmountable. A plan has been employed* 
however, which, if it does not overcome, certainly avoids this dlf* 
ficulty. Allusion has already been made to a use of translations* 
which does not come under the condemnation to which transla- 
tions generally are liable. Books have b^en written in English, 
(with a special view to Indian readers, however,) and then, under 
the author's eye translated into the vernacular by competent niun^ 
ikU or pandits. An author, while he may be utterly unable to com-* 
pose in the vernacular, can yet soq that every idea he would wiih 
to inculcate, and no other, is embodied by him who acts as his m^ 
terpreter, in the purest and most idiomatic phraseology. Thus 
a really oriental dress may be secured for ideas of European origin. 

Finally, as to the outward forms of books -.-^unimportant as the prSntiog and 
subject may appear, it is really of no slight consequence in India. I *>«Bdihg- 
have no time left, however, to say more, than that I agree perfects 
ly with those who think that we should, as far as possible, conform 
with the Native modes of printing and binding. I would suggest, 
that it would be wise to take the costly and highly-esteemed MSS. 
as models for imitation. The illumination so much admired in these, 
can be easily and cheaply imitated by the lithographic process. 

The Bev. J. M. Brown, — Church Missionary Society, Umrit- Rev. J. M. 
sur, — said : I wish to make four suggestions. 

1*^ : — ;In reference to the missionary body : why should we Miwlonaiy 
pot have a monthly, bi-monthly, or quarterly paper of missions — a '^* 
kind of missionary " Notes and Queries" — to be conducted by one or 
more , — all contributing ; or conducted by all in turn ; — in which 
valuable hints might be found, matters of mission moment 
elicited, and difficulties ventilated? This might probably be pro- 
duced at a charge of less than three rupees a year. 

2ndly : — In reference to the laity: could we not compile a small Haad-book. 
hand-book — a " Review" of missions in the Fui^jab — to the present 
time; with an account of the work going on; their history and 
progress: to which might be added a list of books already transla- 
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ted, and a list of books suitable for translation ; — that our lay brd- 
, thren, reading, might be induced to lend a helping hand in their 

preparation ? The expense need not exceed a rupee a copy. 

Zrdfy: — ^In reference to our Natire Christian brethren: it has 
been urged that they greatly need a commentary on Holy Scripture. 
_ If I might be allowed to speak on their behalf, I would say — '*We 

tks Bibls. don't I The thing we want is short, explanatory notes. Our padres 
can do all the rest ; but our memories are treacherous, and we want 
to be able to refer to the explanation of passages of Scripture 
which are brought against us in the biKztfr." The style should be 
after that of the " Oxford Classios,""-the text, with the shortest 
notes possible. There is no use in burdening them with the his- 
tory of the text, and the authorities for and against particular 
words and passages. A brief explanatory note, on such a passage 
as Matt, xxvii. 9, is what is required. A Musselman will bring this , 
declaring he has searched Jeremiah through, and cannot find the 
prophecy ; and more frequently than not he goes away unanswer- 
ed. So again with St. John ii. 4 ; and x. 30, with xir. 28 ; and many 
other passages. Such a commentary would be useful for the Chris- 
tians themselyes, and useful as a weapon ready at hand to be 
used against others. 
Other books I would also mention some other wants, in the shape of books, 
which our Christians require. We need Adelaide Newton on the 
Song of Solomon, for Scripture illustration; Archbishop Leighton 
on St. Peter, for our guidance and consolation ; and Bishop Pearson 
on the Creed, for doctrinal instruction and teaching. 
MittioDary Lcutiif : — In reference to the Conference: might not its proceed- 

Biuo Book, ingg )^Q published in the shape of a Missionary Blue-Book? Very 
valuable opinions and ideas have been elicited ; and it is of im- 
portance to us all, that they should be preserved, in some form, for 
use and reference hereafter. 
A. Tbom- ^ TflOHsoN Esq.,— Principal of the Lahore High School,— suggest- 

•ov. Esq. eVi, that the Conference should cause a list to be drawn up, of the 
Boodetl, hooks most suitable for a young mbsionary to study, — ^from which 
he might the most readily learn the habits, customs, and systems 
of religion, of the Natives of India. 

Bov. VL ^^® •^®^* ^' ^^^^^y — ^Church Missionary Society, Peshawur,— 

CL4iiK. stated, that the Church Missionary Society had already drawn up 
such a list. 

R«'v. |. L. '^^® ^®^- ^' ^- Hausbr, — American Methodist Episcopal Mis- 

H 4D8Ba. 8ion, Bynour,— recommended the " Missionary's Vade Mecum *'— by 
Phillips. 
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Col. Sir Hbbbsrt Edwardes, K. C. B., wished to ask, whether gj^ ^. g^. 
there was any prospect' of getting an authorized version of the ^ardks. 
Bible : and if not, how there could ever be a Concordance ; or 
indeed any basis for a Vernacular Christian Literature in India ? 

The Bev. C. W. Fobxan, — American Presbyterian Mission, Li^- Rev- C- W. 
hore, — said, he was glacl to see the opinion was so general, that the ^ . ' 
books prepared for the heathen should be better adapted to native be ada|Hed 
taste. Any one who would examine the books which are now being taite. * 
circulated among the people of this country, would be struck with 
the fact, that the taste of Europeans, and not- that of Natives, had been 
consulted. For instance, an edition of 20,00 copies of the New yj5*'*jj*"' ^^ 
Testament in Hindi, had been recently published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, at a cost, perhaps, of half a lac of ru- 
pees ; and whilst, as every one knows, Hindi books are read almost 
exclusively by the Brahmins, yet the whole of this edition had been 
bound in leather, — ^although leather is an abomination to the Brahmin. 
On receiving an Urdii book, one of the first things which strikes 
the recipient, is the European style of binding ; the next, is the 
name on the back in Roman letters. He opens the book, and finds 
in the hack part of it an English title-page. It has been printed 
with Arabic or Persian ^e — which he can with difficulty read ; 
whilst diacritical marks, which he does not at all understand, are 
scattered over its pages. Moreover, the title of the work is repeat- 
ed at the head of each page — ^which every Native reads as a part of 
the text, — thus obscuring its meaning. If our object had been to 
deter the people &om reading our books, we could scarcely have 
d^rised means more likely to succeed. 

I would have our books made so much like their own, that no The form of 
one could distinguish them by the style in which they are got **^^'* 
up. They would thus be much more attractive; and besides, 
some who are now ashamed to be seen with a Christian book in 
their hands, (because every pa.s8er-by can see at a glance what is a 
Christian book,) would then read them, without fear of being called 
Christians. 

It is very necessary too, that our books should be written in a ^^ ^-i^^ 
thoroughly idiomatic style. The Englishman's Hindustani, in 
which so many of them are now written^ is often unintelligible, 
and always offensive. Eigid translations of English books are of 
little worth. The style of thought is not familiar to the people ; 
and they often utterly fail to catch the writer's idea. Such a trans- 
lation of Dr. Hodge's " Way of Life " has been made, — a most ex- 
cellent book in the original, but in Hindustani, worthless. I once 
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attempted, in vain, to find a pupil or teacher in my school, who 
could make out the meaning of a portion of it, — although some of 
them understood both English and Hindustani. 
Poetry. '^^^ more books we have in poetry, the better. The people of 

the East are influenced much more by style, than those of the West. 
The Koran owes its power over the minds of millions, much more 
to its style, than to its sentiments. The people read our CKwpeLi, 
and say — '^ Yes, it is all very good ; but where is ihe poetry P* 
^^k\^' One defect you would not expect to find in our books— 

a want of logic ; but this defect too is most common. This must 
be attributed to the fact, that the books are written in hast&-4)y 
men who are burdened with other duties. 

Mr. Forman's connection with the press had compelled him to 

become familiar, to a considerable extent, with our Vemacttlar 

Christian Literature, and he was convinced that much remained 

to be done, to make it acceptable and useful. 

D F He- '^* ^* HcLsoD, Esq., 0. B., observed, that he had seen a book in 

LsoDf Esq- Persian type, that appeared very much like the books lithographed 

Persian in Persian character; and he asked for an explanation, as to vrhy 

VP^' books in that character should not commonly be printed with 

type, instead of being lithographed. 

Rev. J. The Bev. J. Nbwton explained, that in Persian typography, 

cjlpiaiai" ^here was great difficulty in bringing some of the letters into that 

exact juxtaposition, which, in the eye of a Native, constitutes one 

of the charms of the Persian character. Besides this, the 

long and slender branches of certain Persian types, extending be* 

yond the body, and reaching over and under the ac^jacent letters, 

rendered them liable, at any time, under the action of the press, 

to be bent, or broken entirely off. This was the chief ol^ectioii 

to the use of types in printing the Persian character. 

Rev. C. W. ^^^ ^^* ^* ^* FoRMAN spoke of the unfitness of the Arsbio 

FuBMAM. type for books intended for general circulation ; remarking, that 

Aiabic type, ^j^^ natives usually regard books printed in that character, as in 

a foreign language, which they canQot read. 
Rev. J. The Rev. J. Barton,— Church Missionary Society, Agra, — thought 

Bartor. ^jjg^^ ^^ ^jgg q£ ^jjg Airabio character had perhaps been condemned 
Arabic type, by !&£r. Forman too indiscriminately. He thought it had its advan- 
tages, especially for literature for the Native Christian communi- 
ties ; though doubtless utterly unadapted for evangelistic works, 
intended for the purely heathen portion of the community. He 
believed the prevalence of the Arabic character, in the mission 
presses of the North West Provinces, to be due to the large orphan- 
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ages, wliich had sprang out of the famine of 1838 — 39 ; (snch as 
those of Benares, Mirzapore, Futtehgurh, andSeoundra;) and the 
existence of the large Christian communities which grew out of 
these orphanages. It was as easy to teach the children, thus brought 
under instruction, one type as another, — and the Arabic character 
had the advantage of being easily printed with types,-^which was , 
not true of the Persian, — and the cost of books intended for the Na- 
tive Christians was thereby very much reduced. He thought that 
bckyks might adyantageously be printed in both characters; — ^those 
in Persian, for non-Christian readers, — in which also single jGhxpels 
aiid other portions of Scripture might be issued, such as are now 
sent forth from the Lodiana Press ; — ^and others, in the Arabio 
or Roman character, for Christians. 

He wished to take the opportunity of expressing, on the part Lodiana 
of himself and his brethren in the North West Provinces, the ***■* 
great obligations they were under to the Lodiana Press, for sup- 
plying them so liberally with books of erery description — and free 
of charge. He did not wish to disparage the usefulness of the 
North India Tract Society's publications, — ^but, for evangelistic pmv 
poses, they were of comparatively little use— from being printed 
exclusively in the Arabic character. The Lodiana Press supplied 
exactly what every missionary, and especially itinerating mission- 
aries, most required. He wished to express his gratitude ; and 
trusted some practical measures might be taken, to give to the 
Lodiana Press greater efficiency, and wider usefulness. 

The Rev. W. Fbroifson, — Military Chaplain, Church of Scot- p^^ ^ 
land, — spoke of the great usefulness of the Lodiana Mission Press ; PxKoosoir. 
and inquired how it was supported. He thought the Christian pub- ^o«J»ana 
lie ought to feel under obligations to sustain it. He said he could 
not preach well to the Natives in their own language, but he could 
circulate books containing gospel truth, which they could read. 
He hoped the Lodiana Press would be enabled to continue to sup* 
ply such books. 

The Rev. A. Rudolph, — American Presbyterian Mission, Lo- ^^^ ^ 

diana> — ^rose and said: — I wish to draw the attention of the Con- RuDoi^rH. 

ference to the increasing demand for vernacular books. IncreadBg 

° demand for 

During the year 1859, we printed, at the Lodiana Press, above books- 

3,000,000 of pages ; in I860, upwards of 6,000,000 ; in 1861, Statiitlcs of 
7,800,000; and in the year now closing, 9,137,875 pages. pnoimg. 

From this press we sent forth, during the year 1858, the year 
after the mutiny, 4,000 volumes; in 1859, 21,000; in 1860, 24,000; in 
1861, 18,800; and during this year, not less thail 63,000 volumes. 
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GraaUk Of the last number, we gave to our brethren of other denomina- 
tions, 15,053— or nearly one fourth of the whole. 

During the last two years, we spent on account of the Lodiana 
iheMWM. press, 27,000 rupees ; of which sum we received only 10,000 from our 
How md. own Board ; and therefore we had to raise 17,000 in this country. 
Friends in the Pui^ab aided us to some extent ; but nearly 15,000 ru- 
pees we drew from the unexpended balance of the Indemnity 

Fund.* 

This Fund will soon be exhausted ; and the difficult question 
now arises, how shall our press in future be supported 7 We can 
calculate, atprtseni, upon only about 5,000 rupees, per annum, from 
our Board ; and we cannot say when they will be able to give a 
larger annual allowance. 

Support might be given to our press in two ways; — either by 
supporting the North India Bible and Tract Societies more Uber- 
ally, or by giving us assistance direct. I fear we cannot calculate 
upon assistance from those societies to the extent we require it. 

Formerly we did some work in the Punjabee language for the 
Tract Society ; but latterly their funds have been too low to admit 
of their rendering us any assistance. 

At the expense of the North India Bible Society, we printed, last 
year, the Gk>spel of John, and the Book of Acts ; this year, the Book 
of Genesis, 20 chapters of Exodus, and the Psalms — all in the 
Punjabee language. The Secretary of that Society, however, writes 
to me, that if they had known that the contributions from the 
Pungab would be so small, they could not have sanctioned so large 
an outlay. 
_ _ The Rev. J. S. Woodsidb, — American Presbyterian Mission, K»- 

WooofiDE* piirthala, — ^wished to direct attention to another branch of thb sub- 
ject, that had not yet been touched upon. We had heard a great 
deal as to the respective merits of the several vernacular charac- 
ters, and of the superiority of the Persian, for the use of the peo- 
ple of this part of India. He had not one word to say against the 
use of the Persian character, for books that are to be distributed 
Advocatea amongst the heathen and Mahomedan population. The more ci 
character" *^®s®» *^® better. But he wished to say a few words on behalf of the 
Roman character, as that best adapted to our Native Christians. 

* This fund was created b>- a gram from Goverrnneary as compensation for tbe 
destruction of a part of the Mjssion premises at Lodiana— iaciudiag tbe Deposi- 
tory, with 25,000 rupees worth of books— during the Mutinj*. Tbe money bad bcea 
levied by Governnient^ as a fine, from tbe people of tbe town, some of whom bad 
been accessory to the deed. 
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He believed that in spite of all our opposition to English, and the 
Roman character, the latter was rapidly rising into importance. 
The tendency of events was to render the Boman character uni- 
versal throughout India. Already, English was the Ungua franea oi 
the entire country. If an educated Native at Calcutta wished to 
address another educated Native at I^ahore, or at Bombay, or at 
Hadras, English was the language he would use. It was the only 
language common to all. The Boman character, too, was found to 
be of immense advantage to the community at large. The people 
universally believe, that if a letter is addressed in the Boman cluus 
aoter, that will secure its safety in the PostOffice, and its punctual 
transmission to its destination ; while they know that letters ad« 
dressed in any of the vernacular characters are never safe. Henos 
a desire on the part of the people to learn this character. That 
it is easier of acquisition, than the vernacular characters, there can* 
not be a doubt. A man high in office, in the service of His Highi- 
ness, the Bigah of Kap^rthala, had last year applied to him (IdDr. 
W.) for a complete copy of the Scriptures. He was informed that 
the only entire copies, in Hr. W.'s possession, were in the Boman 
character ; and he was recommended to learn that character, so as 
to be able to read one of these. This he signified his readiness to 
do: so the Bible was given to him, and he now reads it with ease. 

The vernacular characters are not adapted to the progressive 
spirit of the age. As the native mind begins to rise to the level 
of Western civilization, it will demand a literature co^extensive with 
its new wants. This can never be furnished in any of the barbar- 
ous characters now in use. We have been told by those connect- 
ed with the press, that no type can be formed which will enable 
them to print boolcs in the Persian character. They must all be 
Utkographed, This fact of itself demonstrates, that the Persian 
character could never meet the wants of an enlightened people. 
Fancy a""Paiy^b Tikes" lithographed I It is impossible that 
such a cumbersome, impracticable, and illegible character should 
ever find acceptance, where another, so superior as the Boman, was 
available. He had no objection to the use of the Persian char* 
acter for the present,— 'but let us print our Christian literature \xK 
the Boman. Why should we be found fighting against the progress 
sive spirit of the age ? The Roman character had rooted out all 
the barbarous characters of Western Durope, and it was destined 
to do the same in India; and he thought the sooner this was done, 
the -better. 
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B. A' FsiNMF, Siq., (X S., 9ttgge8t«d t);^9 pr^riety of iysiuxi^ tr^u^ 
i^ Somi^^ Urdu ; 9J9A m^nUon^ fK>«^ inter^stizig insti^nc^ w 
iVbMihiiaUY«Ber¥«^totiacl b«eii r^f^ly taught tk<^ IUa»m» cliav- 
HQt^l^ 1^4 )^ad r^^iNS^Binvitual benefits thepefrom, 

9i^li4ra|ipi;ir>*-HEu4<i, be ffj^oe^ to. hear- so. many Bt^exqiberfl of tbe 
QoiKfef eao^ trecommeopKl, tbat the ^Romcm chiuracter 8hoiU4 be more 
ffHeraUy wM in our T^e^nawUr Uter^tureu Tbis ctMurai?t«r bA9 
9lie iFery ivipoirtaiit reocxinmandatio^. Tbe Natives leani^ to read 
it m%^ miKsb gre^tef &cm^ tb^u^ any otber. Ho Ulij^tsatocl H^ 
\^. 9k nitS^lng unetanoe of a bea^tben seryant, wbo re^keA t]iure«i 
cor fonrleeaona in Somai\ Urdu, antd, without aaty further aesistaacet 
pemaed Oiearly the whole of the New Teetameat, aijkd several otb«i( 
religioq« booho. In a shoirt time he gi^ye good evidence of havi^ 
beeoma a Qinoere Chriatiai^. Mr. C had been of te^fi anspmed at 
ih^eate with which seryi^t^ h%ql Jieamed tpreaid the Somaii 
ohairi^ter. 

Thofte who «»& not fannUiar with the natire vJ^phabeta, coi^ 
with groat ea^ teach their aenraivts to read the Bibjie, and oth^r 
fpod boofca, in Boman Uxd4 ; and might thw be the mean# of b/o- 
OpmipUAhifiig &^ei& good ia a quiet wey. Moseov^ they would thu9 
introducQ to their seryanta no injurioua literature ; which wooJd be 
tihecea^r if they taiighti them any of the nativo oharaoters. It 
•e^ms very deairable, that many more good book;» should be pubr 
lif hed in. Boman Urdu. 

Cftptaitt O. A> MqMaboh said, that he thought bopks and tracts 
intended for circulation amongst the people, should be writtea in 
the nativje style — as regards their language, the arguments employ- 
ed in them, and their " get up." He attached great importaiM^e to 
this. 

When resicUag in the Madras Presidency, he had heard a tract, 
called by a truly oriental name — " The Jewel Mine of Salvation'^ — 
highly spoken of. It was written, he belie¥ed, by the Boy. H. Scud- 
der; who had attained, he understood, a remarkable proficienoy in 
the Ta^nil langm^e. He had heard Natives say, that ** he spoke just 
Uke. themseXves/' This ^act waa written in verut in the natiYO style ; 
and was so great a favourite with Natives^ that they often asked 
tract distributors for it, by names This was the kind of tracts that 
ere needed — ^tracts ih^ki would recommend theuMelves to the naiivf 
nund, and become popular. As few missionaries, however, were able 
to catch the natif« ls»ne, and style of writing, as the author of the 
*' Jewel Mine of Salvation" had done, he thought that we should 
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strive to get NoHves themselves to write tracts. Several valuable '[[•Jl** •■• 
ones had been obtained in the Hadras Presidency, by off&rwg 
pmes for the best tracts on particular subjects. He had met PriMirtcu. 
with what he understood to be a very striking tract, in Tamil, on 
the identity of Popery and Heathenism ; which had been obtain- 
ed in this way. It was intended for native Roman Catholics ; of 
whom there were large numbers in that Presidency ; and he had 
received a very high opinion of this tract from Native Christians. 
He concluded by suggesting that this plan should be tried in the 
Punjab ; viz., thfrt pristo sheiUd be <^l^ed fyt 4^ btot tracts on 
particular subjects. 

The Rev. R. Br0cb, — Church Missionary Society, Dehra Ismael ^•▼« **• 
&hiyi,-^pleaded eloq[uently for the Lodiana Press, of ^le AmMcan 
Mission. He dilated on the great #ork #hieh ii had aocomplfsU^ fw"* 
ed— the value of the books, and the tracts, which had issued from 
it — and the liberality with which grants of its publications had 
been made to other missions. He said that if he were to lose the A mcMmry 
assistance of the Lodiana Press, he Would feel that his right hand 2^j|ff*5wk. 
had been cut off. Mr. Bruce stated, that on a representation being 
made to the AoMe OdtnAlittee df the Chdf ch Miiftietiary Society, 
a grant of Rs. 2,000 had been made to this Press. What was want- 
ed, however, was increased and steady support ; and he trusied thai 
the Conference Would hot break lip, withbiit iakihg Ui^pi td Stl]^ 
pdft, and deteio{» istifi Id^h^, this ndbl^ito^ltiarsr M AkiMMrf 

The Rev. J. Bartov suggested the formation of a diethte^ JE^wi- Rev. J. 
jab Tract Society, and Bible Society, in immediate connexion with, 8a*to«. 
and as a means of affording work for, the Lodiana Press. 

l!li^ fiev. J*. IfswTON desired to be allowed to offer t&an^s, ^ j 
ah behftlf of thii iheDlbei's ttt th^ lodiKn^ Missi6n, ftft th6 }6Ai Nswroir. 
allusions made io theii^ Pi^ss. 

The Rev. W. Ferguson suggested, that the value of this Press -^^ ^^ 
should be brougbt more distinctly to the notice of the Christian F«a«uio«. 
public in Great Britain. 

The session was then closed with prayer. 


TffURSDAT Morning, the Ist of January, 18d3; 
Colonel Sir Hxrbxrt B. Edwardss, K. C. B., in the Chair. 

The proceedings were opened with the reading of the Word of 
God, and prayer, by the Bev. Bobert Bruce. 

At the request of the Chairman the following essay, in the ab^ 
•eiice of its author, was read by the Rev. R: Paterson; 


Df TER-inSSION DisciPLnf:^ : 

As A MEANS OF iPR0M6TING HARMONIOUS ACTION, AND A 
eOOD UNDERSTANDINGy AMONG THE MISSIONARIES OF DIF- 
FERENT SOCIETIES, LABOURING IN THE SAME PART OF THB 
COUNTRY, AND THUS CONTRIBUTING TO THE PROSPERITT OF 
THE COMMON CAUSE — ^WHAT RULES MIGHT BE ADVANTAGE- 
OUSLY ADOPTED, FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF ALL PARTIES, IN 
RELATION to THEIR RESPECTIVE SPHERES OF LABOUR, AND 
THEIR TREATMENT OF EACH OTHER'S NATIVE ASSISTAITTS, 
CHURCH MEMBERS, AND INQUIRERS ? 

Essay by the Rev, J, Taylor, M, A. 

j^Ruum df the JSstahUshed Church of Scotland, Sealkote. 


btlrinlftM Christian discipline may be defined, as the punishing of Church 

Whal it If • members, for conduct inconsistent with the profession of Christi- 
anity. That such a power is vested in the office-bearers of the 
Church, is evident from the words of the Apostle,—" Obey them 
that have the rule 6ver you, and submit yourselves ; for they watch 
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for your souls, as they that must give account ; " ( Hebrews xiii. 17 ;) 
as well as from the reproof which he administered to the Corin- 
thians, for extending Christian fellowship to an unworthy member^ 

Besides being a means of maintaining good order in the Church f u objeeti. 
of Christ, it promotes other and more important objects. These 
objects ore chiefly three. (1) The repentance of the offender. 
(2) The purity of the Church. (3) An example to the world. 

Qt>d willeth the repentance of the sinner. It must be our aim, 
in all our Church arrangements, to promote this end. Any feel- 
ings of anger, or revenge, in the exercise of discipline, must be care- 
fully avoided, as being a barrier to the rise of repentance in the 
heart of the offender. 

The purity of the Church, as an object of Christian discipline, is 
also most important. How hateful to God must a company of im- 
pure worshippers be, drawing nigh unto him with the lip, but in 
heart far from him I Surely G-od may reject such, as he did the 
Jews of old, with these words — " When ye come to appear be- 
fore me, who hath required this at your hands, to tread my courts ? 
When ye make many prayers, I will not hear : your hands are 
full of blood.'' (Isaiah i. 12, 15.) But some say, " This is a matter 
between God and a man's conscience ; and we have no right to 
interfere." We must remember, however, that we have to seek our 
brother's good, not only by stimulating him to do what is right, but 
also by endeavouring to prevent him from doing what is wrong. 

A third object of discipline is to set a good example to the 
World. We are exhorted by our Master, " to let our light shine 
before men, that they, seeing our good works, may glorify our Fa- 
ther who is in heaven." 

When discipline is not attended to, or when it is lax in its ap- Necefiky 
plication, our light to the world becomes darkness ; and men bias- ^^ '** 
pheme our religion. When the unworthy participate in the sacred 
ordinances of Christianity, the ungodly speedily mark the incon- 
sistency, and transfer the reproach of the professor to the religion 
which he professes. These three objects, sought by Church dis- 
cipline, show its necessity and excellence. Whenever any body of 
Christians is remiss in the exercise of discipline, the result will 
prove it to be a hinderance of God's blessing. 

The general reasons for Christian discipline in a nation professedly 
Christian, acquire additional strength, when the people are generally 
heathen. The misconduct of Christians here, is fraught with worse 
consequences, than the inconsistencies of formal Christians in Eu- 
rope. Nothing so much hinders the progress of truth amongst the 
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heathen, as the ificdnsistenciee of ChriBtians ; just as ilothittg'fiinii«&^ 
CM so powerful «a argument for the truth, or exerts s6 bexted«$ial an 
influenoe, as the oonnfltetit lives of those who are witAesses for CSirlst. 

The grouttd upon which mission discipline must rest, Is the rule 
and example of Scripture. Anything inconsistent with the com- 
mands of Scripture, affords a ground for the exercise of dlsdpliibe. 

Inter-Mission Discipline may be defined, as the retpeoting,by on^ 
mission, of the discipline administered by another. Many questions 
are involved in this. It is by no means asserted, that the right of iVb- 
quiry, or private judgment, must be yielded. Every mission has a light 
to know, from another, on what ground an individual has been sttfr- 
pended ; and each mission must reserve to itself the Tight of deeid- 
ing, whether or not it shall abide by the judgment of the other mission. 
Such questioning of a mission's decision, must be dcme with great 
caution ; but it is still possible, that from some prejudice conceived 
against an individual, the members of a mission might pass a harsh 
sentence of censure, or at least one more sevefe than the drdum-' 
stances of the case warranted. As a general rtdo, however, it will 
Always be safb for missionaries to make all due tnquify from ihel)r 
brethren, before they proceed to enlarge, or to listen, th^ punish- 
ment imposed. The great danger to be avoided, is that of cdnv<eiying 
to the Native Christian the idea, that one mission Will deal with 
him differently from another,-^when he is consdous of havhig com- 
mitted an offence which demands discipline. A necessary step then 
to be observed, in the event of a Native Christian, imddt censure, 
going from one mission to another, is thd ma.king of due inqnir^^ 
into the grounds upon which the censure was passed. 

If denominational views have any thing to do Wifh tho oenstH^, 
then the discipline, in so far as it rests upon dij^inctlvd tenets, 
cannot be respected by another mission. 

The basis for mission censure, whidh 6an be respected by all 
ofdiscipHne. missions alike, must be common and acknowleged principle. In 
framing a rule fot the regulation of all parties, every dis^nguishing 
tenet must be left out of sight . Not only as to the &ct of disdipline, 
but also as to the peculiar kind of punishment inflioted, must the 
right of private judgment be maintained intaet. Bedttotlon cf 
position and salary, are expedients sometimes resbrted td, for pnt^ 
poses of discipline. These means, in my opinion, must be judged 
of by the effects which they produce. The great objedt of tdl 
discipline is reformation ; and true reformation must rest ttpofi 
sincere repentance; and it is highly probable, that any repdntan66 
which a diminution of salary could bring abotft, wottld be only 
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^I8fi»|m€)di CNJi^go of position — as from that; of a cafceohist to that 
of ^ e|oriptm*«-Teader; or &om the positioist of a scripture-reader 
to thikt pf a tei9hQher» or munshi, partakes of the same character, 
Such a cfimrsie of procedure l^ds the ludividual to thiBk less of the 
g^Ut of his sin,, than of the tribulation thathaa flowed from it ; whiles 
true sorrow m^st rest upon a conyiotion of guilt, andnot upon a mere 
experience pf discomforts The thief who remembers his ofiEencea 
while in '' durance vile, '' and forgets them when he is liberated,^ ia 
little the better for his discipline : so the Native Christian, whasoc^ 
rows for his sins, only because his position has been reduced, will be 
too apt. to forget ihem, when restored to his former position. Scrip- 
ture e^^amplp warrants only one kind of disciplines-denial of 
the privileges of Christian fellowship. If the individual be a real 
Christian, thjis punishment is the most severe that could be inlLict- 
^ upon him; md if ttuB punishment produces in a Native Chrise* 
tian UQ iinpression for good, it is to be suspected that he is not a 
real Christian, and so will not be permanently benefitted, by thi3, 
or any other discipline. 

In regard to the twa first modes of divcipline-^reducing position 
and salary, no mission, holding different views, would be bound ta 
respect them. In regard to the last form — suspension from Chrisr* 
tian fellowship, it would be binding upon all missions ; because 
this rests upon a basis on which all are agreed ; viz., that one who 
acts inconsistently, or entertains views at variance with the Gospel, 
ought to be cut off firom church privileges. 

The question of leniency, in the exercise of discipline upon Qu(»;tion of 
Natives, next requires attention. Some are of opinion, that as the '«n»«n«y* 
temptations pf the Natives of this country are great, and their 
knowledge limited, there, ought to be a lower standard for .them, 
than for Europeans — who have the benefit of a Christian education 
and Christian society. This opinion, though at first sight plausible, 
seems to me to rest on a misconception. If the individual in ques- 
tion is a. true Christian, converted by God's Spirit, he must be sub*- 
ject to all the arrangements which Christianity demands. Ability 
and privilege, no doubt, regulate the measure of responsibility ; the 
man with one talent is not responsible for two ; but the fact that h^ 
is in a heathen country does not alter his responsibility for one ta- 
lent. The example of Scripture, moreover, does not warrant any 
such, leniency. No people could have been more corrupt than 
tiie Corinthians, before they heard of the Gospel of purity : y^et 
their peculiar circumstances did not save them from the censure of 
the Apostle. Indeed, if we judge from what is recorded, he speaks 
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in stronger terms of their misconduct than that of any others. This 
parallel, (for such I conceive it to be,) seems to show, that with Nft- 
tive Christians discipline ought to be severe, and prompt in its 
exercise : the heathen are constant and acute observers. A 
breach of military discipline is visited with greater punishment, 
in an enemy's country, than at home. In like manner, amongst 
enemies, the soldiers of the Cross, — be they European or Natives- 
ought to be especially on their guard ; and severity of diseipline 
tends to produce carefulness. 

Besides the exercise of discipline, strictly so called, that is, the 
infliction of punishment for an infringement of Christian rules, 
there are other subjects involved in the question of Inter-Mis- 
sion Discipline. 

A source of many heart-burnings amongst missionaries, and of 
great injury to Native Christians, is the constant moving of the 
latter from one place to another — ^from one mission to another. 
The resolution of this difficulty will be the means of avoiding much 
evil, and securing much good. 

As we all seek one end — the salvation of souls, — ^as we pursue 
it by one means — the preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, — it 
is well for us to act in harmony ; and, as far as possible, with the 
same outward machinery. 
Native ^^'^ ^^^7 J^^ ^ o^^ Native brethren and assistants, to state, 

■JJJ*J*J"* that, in this matter of change, they have, in many instances, been 
places. grievously wronged. It is to be lamented, that, merely to obtain an 

advance of salary, many have been induced to leave a sphere 
where they had some tokens of the Divine favour, and go to 
another, where, for some time at least, this was not vouchsafed : 
still it is unfair to characterize all such changes as originating in 
worldly or selfish motives. There are European brethren in the 
mission field, who find it desirable sometimes to seek a change of sta- 
tion, — ^who feel it irksome to labour with a brother missionary, be- 
tween whose disposition and their own there is a marked incongrui- 
ty. It is quite probable, therefore, that many of the changes of 
our native assistants arise from the same cause-— a want of sympa- 
thy with the missionary, or the other Christians of the mission. It 
is to be desired, that a warmer love were infused into every heart, and 
that difierences of disposition and temper might be melted into uni- 
ty of spirit, and thus become a grand motive power for good : but 
^vhile the world remains with its imperfections, there will be discord- 
ances, for which separation is the best remedy. A Paul and a Bar- 
nabas, both zealous for the Common Master, were so tenacious oi 
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their respeeiiVe opinionB, that harmonious working could not b« 
secured ; and so separation ensued. Why then should we look f<v 
a perfect state of things amongst our assistants, and set down their 
desire for change in all cases to a sordid and unwi^hy motiye. 
Not merely from dissimilarity of disposition, but from the di6tin<y 
tive character of different spheres of useftilness, a Native Christiaki 
might resolve upon a change. It becomes the misnonalry to treat 
such matters with candour and fairness, and with that charity 
which "thinketh no evil.'^ Notwithstanding these things, itia QaaliScatiAM 
undoubted, that difference of salary has much to do with the fire- ■«"»«■• 
quent moving of native assistants f]*om place to place. It is the 
part of the missionaries to make such arrangements, that ihiA mo- 
tive shall have no scope for exercise. The fixing of a particular 
sum, to be observed by all missions^ as the salary of a cateehisti 
scripture-reader, or teacher, seems to me quite impracticable. 
One mission may have extensive resources, and so may regard an 
increase of its assistants' salaries as a matter of pure indifference | 
while with anotiier, not so highly favoured, it beeomes a question 
of grave importance. A simple fixing of the salary Would, in suell 
a case, be an ^vantage to the poor Society, but an injtistilce to the 
ri^ one. The only principle Upon whi&h an arrangement oea be 
made to obviate this difficulty, would be to agree upon oertaki 
standards of qualification, to which fixed salaries should be at* 
tached. In this way our native brethren would be stimulated to 
prosecute their studies, and thus add to their efficiency ; while the 
inducement to leave the mission and seek secular employment^ 
would be considerably diminished. The evils of any system whidh 
does not make some such distinction, on the ground of qualifica-^ 
tion, are quite apparent. In mission schools, for instance, at the 
present time, the monthly salary of the head-master amounts to 
Rs. 100, or upwards ; while that of the head-catechist, is Bs. 25 or 
30. The consequence of this, is, that the man of superior abil- 
ity is secured for the school ; and the Inferior, to preach the truth 
to the people in the bazars and villages. I do not by any means 
set l^ese two branches of mission work in contrast, as if they 
were opposed to each other, — ^for both have the same end ; but it 
goes far to lower Christianity in the eyes of the* Natives, when a 
man deficient in intellectual power is left to plead its cause in 
public. If one department of missionary agency should have 
a higher stiBndard than anothe)*, it certainly is the public preach- 
ing of the Gospel. Let both teacher and catechist be paid ac- 
cording to their ability ; and not merely according to the necessity 
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whioh exists for their services ; and many, 1 doubt not, will h^ 
ready to go forth, and proclaim to their countrymen the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, instead of engaging themselves in any mere- 
ly secular employment. Whdt these standards of qualificatioa 
should be, must be decided by experienced missionaries ; but if 
the plan be adopted by all, I doubt niot that a much better har- 
mony would result than has hitherto existed. 
Divition of From the length of the foregoing remarks, I shall be able only 
very briefly to allude to another topic, involved in Inter-Mission 
Discipline ; viz., the division of territory into sei>arate spheres of 
fmsaionary labour^ 

The great object of all Missionary Associations is to " preadi the 
(Gospel to every creature." The terms of the great cemnsission 
point at once to the duty of spreading elfort as much a» possible, 
00 as to embrace the greater number in the Gkjspel net. Where 
a mission has been already established, it would in general be un- 
favourable to the interests of the truth to plant another ; but spe- 
<sial circumstances might occur, to justify such an establishment. 
The eqphere might be a large and important one, and not sufficient-* 
ly occupied by one mission : but care should be taken that har- 
monious action be maintained ; otherwise a spirit of party rivalry 
Will take the place of zealous co-operation ; and evil, instead of 
good, will be the result. When two missions are located in one 
place, there must be an understanding between them as to their 
procedure, lest the people should get the idea that they are op- 
posed to each other. A mere division of ground will not, I think, 
sufficiently answer the purpose : such an arrangement would mani- 
fest a mutual want of confidence, — as if each were working mere for 
itself than for the common cause. It seems to me a better expe- 
dient for division of labour, that the one mission should not inter- 
fere, where an agent is located by another ; and that the preaching 
of the Gospel should be maintained, by both parties, in all places, 
alike. This remark will apply to cities as well as villages. If the 
one mission, for instance, has a school in the city, which meets the 
educational wants of the inhabitants, it would be wrong for the 
other mission to establish another ; but the preaching of the Word 
should be common to both. 

Rnlef reeom- The substance of this paper may now be embraced in the fol- 
mended. , . , 

lowmg rules : — 

1. That no mission shall receive a Native Christian, under 

censure by another mission, without communication with thatmiB' 

sion, as to the grounds of the censure. 
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2. That it shall not be binding upon any mission, to respect 
the discipline of another, which rests upon any denominational 
tenet. > . 

3. That it shall be incumbent upon all missions, to give effect 
to censure, when resting upon what they consider proper grounds, 
by witholding church privileges. 

4. That standards of qualification be adopted for catechists, 
teachers, scripture-readers, ajtd other agents, with fixed salaries 
attached to each. 

5. That a Kative Christian shall be entitled, on his departure 
from any mission, to a certificate of character and qualifications. 

6. That, as a general rule, where one mission is located, another 
should not be established. 

7. That where two missions eo-ezist, the territory shall be com- 
mon to both, for the preaching of the Word ; but where one has 
specially occupied any position, by the appointment of an agent, 
or the establishment of a school, the other shall not interfere. 


At the call of the Chairman, the following essay — ^the last of 
the series — ^was then read by its author. 


AN INDIAU CATHOLIC CHURCH : 

IS THB FORMATION OF BUCH A OHTIBCH DESIBABLfi ? AND^ 

IF SO, WHAT CAN BB DONE AT PBESBNT, IN 

FUBTHEBANCB OF THE OBJECT ? 

Essay by the Rev. John Newton, M. A. 

American Presbyterian Mission, Lahore. 


If we accept as true, what the Psalmist says of brotherly con- 
cord — '.'Behold, how good, and how pleasant it is, for brethren to 
dwell together in unity V — ^it seems impossible to answer the first 
question otherwise than in the affirmative. 

Christians are brethren, — ^being alike children of God. They spiritoal 
together constitute the mystical body of Christ; and so are members unity of 

too dlOPCD* 

one of another. They have one Lord, one faith, one baptism : there 
is therefore but one Communion of Saints, and only one H<^y 
Catholic Church. This one church, however, is the church invisible ; 
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whicb consistt of all who by faith are united with Christ, and are 
aidmated by his Spirit. On looking, now, for these children of Qod, 
these saints of one communion, these members of one living body, 
where do we find them ? and how are they distinguished f They 
lupe known by their finuts,--*thefrait8 of the Spirit dwelling in them ; 
which are ''-loTe, joy, peace, long<suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
futh, meekness, temperance/' They *' do justioe,loTe mercy, and 
walk humUy with God.'' They are not found ezdusiTely in the 
Church of England, or in the Church of Scotland, or in the Chmr<di 
ef Pra98ia ; still less in the Church of Rome. They are not all Epis- 
oopaliaas, not all Presbyterians, nor all Congregationalista. They 
aaro not necessarily Baptists, or Methodists, or Plymouth Bretiuren, 
or Quakers. It is not an external organization, or an unbroken 
snooesaion of officers, or a form of worship, or a system of rites, that 
distiitguishes the Chureh ef Christ: it is a liTing union with the 
He9d ; H ii a partioipatioii in the comnion Spirit, If the Church is 
aspiritual body, having a spiritual life, then th^ members ar&q[»iri;t- 
ual members, — ^incapable of being severed from the body by any phy- 
deal accidents. Their connection, or non-connection, with any paa^ 
iionlar eccdesiastical society, cannot affect their spiritual standing. 
A J ^ But if Christians, however separated by outward circumstances, 

of exurnsl are really one,— one m the spint of the inner man, in attachment to 
^^' the Saviour, in the Father's everlasting love, and in the hope of 

glory, — why not come together, aud make their oneness doubly 
manifest, by dwelling harmoniously within one ecclesiastical en- 
<dosnre f Why not a^ppear to be what they are in rao^ ? I>oe8 not 
truth demand it ? Does not the honour of their common Lord 
demand it ? Would not Christian fellowship be promoted by it 7 
Would not the Church, as an agency for good in the world, gain 
strength by it f Instead of the partisan cry, '' I am of Paul I and I, 
of ApoUos I and I, of Cephas I and I, of Christ I " how much more 
befitting — ^more lovely — ^more God-honouring, and Christ-glori^^g, 
and Spirit^conciliating, would be that mamfest oneness and sympar- 
thy, among ^e followers of Jesus, which must constrain the world 
to say->^'< Behold, how these Christians love one another P' 

But it may be said, that real communiim is not incon^patible 
with external 8eparatioB-«^that differences of organioation do not 
prevent mutual love. This is true ;^b«t only in part« It is well 
Imown how much men are affected by external ciiK^umstances. I>9 
we not^ with Ibw exceptions, cherish the warmest Christien sffEie* 
t&oa Inr the members of our. own particular communion, r Indeed, 
it <»nnot well b* otherwise. We know these better than othew ; 
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we mingle with them more frequently in worship ; we go with 
them to the Lord's tahle ; we and they are familiar^with the same 
forms of devotion ; and our spiritual tastes have been formed on 
the same model : in short, we have much more in common with 
each other, than we have with Christians of other denominations. 
All this gives rise to partialities which cannot easily be repressed ; 
and which often show themselves, to a degree which seems scarce- 
ly compatible with the fervent kyve we ought to bear, to all the 
sincere followers of Christ. If, now, we could all belong to one ex- 
ternal communion, — ^have the same symbols of faith, the same gene- 
ral modes of worship, the same schemes of Christian benevolence, — 
and be brought as much into direct contact with each other, 
throughout the whole range of the Christian profession, as we are 
now, with the brethren of our own particular denominations,— and 
thus have frequent opportunitieB of witnessing the character of 
each other's piety, — ^howmuch deeper would be the mutual sympa- 
thy, which must pervade the entire Church ! — and how much more 
obvious would be the signs of that oneness, which the Lord Jesus 
prayed might ever exist, and ever show itself, among his follow- 
ers ! 

Of the d6sirahUM»8, therefore, of external union among Chris- |^ . 
tians, there seems no reason whatever to doubt. But is there any a uaion 
ground for k«pe in relation to it ? Can an organic union of the ^^' 
«Ufferent sects, into which the visible Church is now divided, be 
deemed at all feasible? No doubt there are difficulties: still, 
where a desire for union prevails^ much may be done towards ef- 
fecting it. 

There is the more hope of this at the present time, because in xbere is a 

different parts of Christendom, for years past, there has been, a tendency 

this waj> 
decided tendency this way. In Ireland, for example, two branches 

tvf the Presbyterian Church have been formally united : — a similar 

union has been projected in Bngland : — ^the United Presbyterian 

Church of Scotland, i» the result of a like union in that country : — 

two different branches of the Protestant Church in France, have re- 

■cently been fused into one : — ^three members of the Presbyterian 

family in Australia, have been organically united : — between two of 

the same branches of the Chmfch, a union has just been effected in 

Canada: — the Associate and Associate Reformed Presbyterian 

fSinrches in the United States, have lately become one : — ^the first 

step towards a re-union has been taken, within the last year, by the 

two principal bodies of Presbyterians in America: — the United 

Church of Prufisia is of recent origin, being made up of Lutheran 
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and Reformed elements *. — ^within the last half dozen years^ a pro- 
position has been made by a Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, and advocated by different parties, 
for a union among the various evangelical denominations in that 
country ; embracing Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, Baptists, Methodists, &c, : — and it is to the same desire for 
external union, among God's people, prompted no doubt by the 
Holy Spirit, that the formation of the Evangelical Alliance is due. 

This tendency, then, being a characteristic of the Protestant 
Christianity of our day, is it too much to hope, that branches of 
the Church, now apparently far apart, may yet be brought together I 
However unlikely this may seem, in regions where sectarianism 
has long since been accepted, by the majority, as the normal con- 
dition of the Church, the idea of a primitive Catholic Church, 
having a single organization, ought not, surely, to be regarded as 
hopeless, in a country like India, — ^where all pertaining to the new 
religion is still in a plastic state. 
Plao of ^^^ what should be the plan of union ? Should it be a con- 

nnion. formity of all, to the faith and usages of some one of the Churches 

now existing here f Should we seek to reproduce the Episcopal 
Church of England, on Indian soil — and labour to make it the Church 
of India ? Should we expect to make all India, Presbyterian ? or 
Baptist ? or Methodist? — ^like the churches thus named in the West ! 
This certainly is not the way to bring about the union here contem- 
plated. This kind of uniformity would fail here, as surely and as 
signally, as it did in England, in the days of Charles the Second. 
No proposition, so utterly one-sided, could be entertained for a mo- 
ment. Whither, then, can the eye turn with hope ? What more 
feasible plan can be found ? 
The icheme The scheme most likely to present itself, at first, to liberal minds, 
Amertcan ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^® American Bishop ; which was based on the principle of 
bishop. compromise. According to this view, each denomination would 
yield certain points, deemed by itself unessential ; and accept, in 
their stead, what their brethren of other denominations, holding 
to be essential, could not yield with a good conscience. The distin- 
guishing features of this scheme would be : (1) A creed, consisting 
of as many articles, culled from the standards of the different Chur- 
ches concerned, as all could subscribe to : (2) The exclusive use of 
extemporaneous church services: (3) Baptism by immersion : (4) A 
bench of Ruling Elders, and Beacons, for each congregation : (5) 
Ordination by Bishops, with, or without, the concurrence of Pres- 
byters: (6) The government of the Church at large, by Bishops, 
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Presbyters, and Laymen — acting ccihjointly. This plan, however, 
contemplating, as it would, a compact union, "and leaving but little 
room for diversity of opinion and taste, would always involve a risk 
of friction ; and might soon end in a fresh rupture: and besides this, 
there are some points, in regard to which a compromise would be 
very difficult — ^perhaps impossible. Foremost among these is the 
subject of Infant Baptism. 

There would be far more hope from a return to first principles ; g.y^ baiis. 
and a reconstruction, on the simple basis of the Bible. 

The bond of union among the Apostolic Churches was no elabo- Cre«d of 
rated creed, embracing thirty-nine, or thirty-three. Articles. It con- **?* apostolic 
sisted of a common faith in the one living God ; and in Jesus 
Christ, as the Incarnate Son of Gk)d ; who, by his atoning sacrifice, 
and his living power, had become the author of eternal salvation 
to all that believe ; and who, in common with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, was to be worshipped and glorified : and beyond this, 
it had an eye to that personal sanctity, wrought by the Spirit of 
grace, which was the evidence of true discipleship, and an essen- 
tial element of Christian communion. These, and a few other simple 
truths, made up the common faith of all the Apostolic Churches. 
The Kew Testament is believed not to contain a single hint of etr 
elusion from church membership, or from a part in the ministry, 
on account of the holding of such views of doctrine, or church 
polity, as distinguish the various Churches of what is now called 
Evangelical Christendom. Why not construct the Indian Church A ^ood 
on this Apostolic model ? — and admit to its fellowship all, who, being "*•**•'• 
baptized in the name of the Holy Trinity, evince, by the tenor of 
their lives, that their faith is sincere ? Why not agree to receive 
to the outward communion of saints, all who give evidence of be- 
ing already, through the Spirit, in fellowship with the Father, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ ? Why narrow the limits of the 
ffisible Church, more than Christ practically narrows those of the 
Church invisible ? And why exclude from the ministry any, who 
have been evidently called by the Spirit to that office — even though 
in some things they " follow not with us ?" By what authority shall 
we reject any, whom the Lord has himself accepted ? — ^and who^ai;« 
us that authority ? Let the visible Church of India, then, be organ- 
ized on a broad basis, — making it co-incident, as nearly as possible, 
with that invisible Church, which it is intended to represent. In that 
case, the only admissible creed, would be something like the arti- 
cles of agreement adopted by the Evangelical Alliance. 
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Bui what is to be said about Church government, and modes of 
worship ? In regard to the latter, there need be no difficulty. Some^ 
thing like uniformity would doubtless, in some respects, be advan- 
tageous ; yet this is not a thing to be insisted on. Every congrega^ 
tion should be free to worship in whatever way it found to be moat 
edifying. As no form was prescribed by Christ and the Apostles, 
BO none should be prescribed by the Church. Let those who pre- 
fer a liturgy, worship together, with the help of a liturgy : let those 
who find it more profitable to pray extemporaneously, and other- 
wise to worship free from the restrictions of a prescribed form, have 
full liberty to worship in this way : — both beii^ recognised as in- 
tegral portions of the one Church, and both being subject to the 
same general government. 

The matter of government presents the greatest difficulty* 
Shall the Indian Church be, in this req>6ct, I^iscopal, or Presby- 
terian, or Congregational f 

No system of Church government is laid down with such pr^ 
cision, in the New Testament, as to place the sul^ect altogether 
beyond the region of doubt. This being the case, it may be as^ 
aumed, that, to matters of this kind, our Lord and his Apostlee 
attached far less importance, than many iti Our day do. If High 
Church Presbyterians, of High Church Episcopalians, had been 
employed to compose the Apostolic canons, they would have de- 
scribed the form of government with such exactness, that none 
but the shrewdest lawyers could ever have raised a doubt aa to 
their meaning. Such, however, was not the manner of the insptP- 
ed Apostles — Paul, and James, and Peter, and John. Nothing i» 
found in their writings, or in the history of their doings, re^ird- 
ing the government of the Church, but such general hints as pc»nt 
only to a grand outline. Why then should not the Indian Churcb 
be content with an ecclesiastical polity, which, while in its gene- 
ral features it followed the Apostolic outline, still adapted itself,— 
as, in the absence of all imperative rules, and all definite example, 
it must have the privilege of doing, — ^to the character and circuvo- 
stances of the people ? 

Such a scheme would perhaps be found to embrace so much of 
the different theories now in vogue, as not greatly to shock the 
prejudices of any, but the class of churchmen who can see no- 
thing good outside of their own pale. The history of the Apoa- 
tolic Church, as contained in the New Testament, seems to affbird 
some countenance to all th^ great forms of Church government. 
Thus — each congregation appears to have had a bench of Presby- 
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ters or £^ders, otherwise called Overseers and Pastors; who, be- 
sides being clothed with authority as rulers, were expected, aoowd- 
ing to their respective gifts, to teach and exhort, and in every 
practicable way to promote the spiritual interests of the congrega- 
tion. These all received ordination alike; but to those among 
them who laboured in the Word and doctrine, the greatest honour, 
and the greatest responsibility belonged. Again, there is no law, 
and no fact, in the inspired history of the early Church, incom- 
patible with the Congregational idea, of making all the Churches 
independent of each other ; — unless it be in the constitution and 
proceedings of the first great council or synod, recorded in the 
15th chapter of the Acts; which, however, is by no means a per- 
fectly clear case. And as for Episcopal jurisdiction, and power 
of ordination, it is clear that such jurisdiction, and such pow^, 
did belong, not only to the Apostles, but to the class of Church 
officers called Evangelists, or Missionaries. These functions ihey 
exercised, as assistants to the Apostles, in their great work of pro- 
pagating the faith, and extending the Church among the nationa. 
Deacons also are spoken of; whose duty it was to relieve th# 
other orders of the ministry of partieular burdens and oares, which 
were found to hinder the exercise of their more spiritual func- 
tions. 

The substance of all this, — slightly modifiedj to stut the charac- Oatiine. 
ter of the people of India, — if comprised briefly under a few heads, 
would probably stand thus : ( 1 ) A creed, embracing only such 
points as pertained to the essence of Christianity : (2) Bites and 
modes of worship ' left to the option of each congregation : (3) A 
Collegiate Presbyterial Pastorate, assisted by a Diaconate, in each 
church : (4) A body of Evangelists or Bishops, superior to pastors, 
who, besides preaching to unbelievers, and defending the faith 
against its enemies, would have a general oversight of the Church, 
with the power of ordination : (5) Gleneral councils or synods, com- 
posed of these Evangelistic Bishops and Pastors, and perhaps a bo- 
dy of lay representatives, aa a bond of union for all the churches 
of India. 

Should a union on this plan be thought to have too latitudinar Another 
rian a character, or should it, on any account, be deemed impracti- feSU^JIt^*'*' 
cable, another plan might be proposed, — ^less Scriptural indeed, 
as to form, but better adapted to the present state of the general 
Christian mind ; viz., separate Church organizations, and separate 
creeds, as now ; — the different denominations, however, to be uni- 
ted by articles of Confederation ; providing, 1^ for a free inter- 
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change of ministerial services, and intercommunion of both miO' 
isters and people ; and 2ndly, for the holding of Councils, to be 
made up of delegates from the difiTerent members of the Confede- 
rate Church, with power to ac^ust any difficulties that might arise 
among them ; and to regulate the afifairs of the entire body, in its 
relations to the outside world. 

But after all, is union really practicable, according to any of 
these methods? So far as can be seen, there would be no difficul- 
ty whatever, on the side of the natives. The Church in India 
is still feeble ; and, as already remarked, in a plastic state. Na- 
tive Christians, as a class, have no great partiality for one phase of 
Christianity more than another. They could readily adapt them- 
selves to any mode of worship, to any form of government, and 
to any system of doctrine, based on the Bible, which their teachers 
might happen to inculcate. 

The difficulty, if any existed, would be likely to come from abroad. 
Few of the Churches in Europe and America, which have mission- 
ary agents in India, are yet prepared for what they would con- 
sider so great a sacrifice of Church order, and perhaps of sound 
doctrine. In this state of things a present union of the Kative 
Churches is hardly to be thought of. The time is coming, however, 
when these Churches will be independent of foreign control. 

Meanwhile, the way might be prepared for a future union,— on 
some basis or other, — ^if pains were taken, by missionaries of differ- 
ent Societies, to foster a liberal and fraternal spirit among their 
Native brethren. In aid of this object, a formal arrangement might 
be made in reference to the following particulars: (I) Joint itine- 
rancies by the members of different missions — ^both missionaries 
and catechists : (2) Mutual visitations, and an occasional occupancy 
of each other's pulpits: (3) Union prayer-meetings, at all practi- 
cable points, for Native Christians as well as missionaries : (4) Fre- 
quent intercommunion at the Lord's table, by missionaries, native 
pastors, and church members: (5) Common religious periodicals, 
free from all sectarian partialities : (6) Advisory Councils, or Con* 
ferences, made up of foreign missionaries, native evangelists, 
and native pastors, to meet periodically, at intervals of five years — 
more or less. 

If some such arrangement as this, based on the common Chris- 
tianity of the several missions, could be heartily carried out, would 
it not prevent the rise of a sectarian spirit ? And might not such 
an assimilation be wrought by it, in the religious sentiments of all 
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Native Christians, in the course of years, as to make a still closer 
union practicable and easy, — ^as soon as the immediate association 
and influences of European sectarianism were finally withdrawn ? 

But are missionaries themselves prepared for such a step ? Are Podare ©f 
they sufficiently free from the zeal of religious partisanship, to '**• m«wHiii- 
look with complacence upon any form or phase of the Church, dif- 
ferent from that under which they were themselves educated ? Have 
We reason to hope that anything but the most rigid Presbyterian- 
ism, or the highest toned Episcopalianism, or the rankest Method- 
ism, or the most uncompromising Antipaedobaptism, will suffice 
them for the heathen, who happen, through their instrumentality, to 
be brought to the knowledge of Christ ? It is believed that most 
t>f the missionaries in India are men of liberal views, — ^men who 
are able, though belonging to different nationalities, and different 
religious denominations, and working under the auspices of differ- 
ent Societies, to labor side by side, with the one great aim of con- 
verting the heathen to Christ. With the exception of one here, 
and another there, they attach little importance to the non-essen- 
tial symbols of party. Their desire is to save the souls of the per*- 
ishing, and bring all classes to the faith of Christ. What they 
labour and pray for, is, not that the particular Church they belong 
to, may have its territory enlarged, but simply that India may be- 
come Immanuel's land. Hence the right-hand of fellowship is 
extended cheerfully to all who are labouring in the same cause, 
and are influenced by the same motives. Whatever obstacles, 
therefore, might be set up by others, to a scheme for uniting the 
various communities of Christ's disciples in this country, by ex- 
ternal bonds, it is scarcely conceivable that missionaries should be 
anything else than friends to such a union. 

And if the idea of an Indian Catholic Church does iheet with Protpect. 
favour among the missionaries, what is to hinder the realization of 
it? This is not indeed the time for any more decisive action, than 
that indicated above — the adoption of measures tending to prepare 
the way for future union ; because the missionaries are not in an in- 
dependent position : but if they do what they can, (without infring- 
ing the ecclesiastical obligations resting on them,) by lowering the 
motm tains, and filling up the valleys of difficulty, created by Eu- 
ropean sectarianism, — ^the time may not be distant, when the flow 
of Christian sympathy among the outcast, and perhaps then perse- 
cuted converts of India, will make for itself one deep and broad 
channel; and the fellowship which must belong to all true Chris- 
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tiano, will express itself by such external forms and bonds of love, 
as may justify the idea of a Catholic Church. Who would not 
wish to be instrumental in bringing about such a consummation I 
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The subjects of the two essays — Inter-Mission Discipline, and the 
formation of a Catholic Church for India— being now before the Con- 
ference for discussion, the Cbaikm an suggested, that, as these were 
delicate matters, speakers should be particularly on their guard, 
and say nothing that might give offence. 

Bey. J. Barton, — Church Missioniury Society, Agra, — ^rose and 
said : I trust that none of us here to day, will need the caution 
which our chairman has addressed • to us ; for whatever may have 
been our sentiments previously, as to the possibility of dropping 
sectarian differences out of sight, while engaged in conference on 
our missionary work, there can, I think, be but one feeling preva- 
leai amongst us now ;*-^we must feel that our work and our object 
IB one, — not to win adherents to one particular set of religious 
opinions, but to win souls from sin and Sa^^an for Christ. 

I da not know how £eir I repreeent the sentiments of my mission- 
ary brethren Of the ChUn^ of England, but for my own part, I can" 
not but concur, most heavily, in the sentiments expressed by our 
respected and venerable Mend, Mr. Newton, as to the probable fa- 
ture of the Indian Church. It is my own firm conviction — and I 
may add, my earnest, hope ; and in this opinion, I know I do not 
stand alone — ^thatthe future church of India will be a church of its 
own type; — not exclusively an Episcopally constituted National 
church, such as that of our own land ; nor, on the other hand, a Pres- 
byterian, or a Congregational church; but one which shall combine, 
in some measure, what is good in each of these ; while, at the same 
time, it will be freed from things which do not properly belong to 
the church as such, but have been ihe after-growth of ages — ^the re- 
sult, in a great measure, of political or national changes. 

Much as I love my own church— of England, and much as I ad- 
mire and value her incomparable liturgy, I cannot but feel, that, 
in some respects, it does not adapt itself easily, in its thoroughly 
European, Baxon form, to the wants of the Oriental mind. There 
are some parts of ouj: liturgy, which I think many missionaries 
must feel are not adapted, altogether, to an infant Native church ; 
while, on the other hand, I have been often made to feel how 
much they do need a liturgy of some kind. Then again, the 
status to be given to our native pastors, is a diflSculty which each 
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year waxes greater than ever. So long as the power of ordination 
is vested solely in the head of the Ecclesiastical Establishment of 
this land, and the native pastor becomes, to some extent, identi- 
fied with European missionaries and clergjrmen, there must al- 
ways be a danger, lest ordination should diminish, rather than in- 
crease his influence and usefulness amongst his cotmtrymen ; and 
a really worthy and useful fellow-labourer become sadly puiBTed up 
with pride and self-importance, by finding himself suddenly rais- 
ed to such a position. Doubtless, this danger might be to a great 
extent obviated, were ordination conferred on our native pastors 
in our mission churches, — and still better, in the presence of their 
own congregations; but it is the fact of there being such danger 
at all — as illustrating the want of adaptation of a European and na- 
tional system, to an Oriental and missionary church,— to which 
I desire to call your attention now. 

If this is so, — and if it is really our object — not, as I remarked What shoald 
just now, to magnify ourselves, or to gain mere party adherents, 
but to bring glory to our Saviour, and win souls for Him, then surely 
we must all try, quietly and unobtrusively, to bring about sueh 
a state of things as Mr. Newton has sketched in his essay : and, 
instead of reproducing our own errors, or our own failings, in the 
Native Church of India, we shall seek to give it strength, and sta- 
bility, and unity, — ^by sinking all minor considerations in the one 
great object of building it on the one foundation, even Christ; ** in 
whom all the building, fitly framed together, groweth into an 
holy temple in the Lord.'* 

With regard to the sulrject of the first essay read— the desirability jnter-MiMion 
of establishing some rules of Inter-Mission Discipline, I wish to bear 
my strongest testimony to the importance of one point stated by 
Mr. Taylor ; that is, the great caution that should be exercised by 
missionaries of one church, or mission, in receiving converts, or in- 

^\. • • 

quirers from another mission. The want of this has led, in one case, reeeivinc 
which has come under my own observation, to a most lamentable j-onveru 

. . . . .. J j^ •*«• X irom another. 

disagreement between our own missionaries, stationed at Meerut, 
and the missionaries of the Baptist Society, at Delhi. The circum- 
stanoeB of the case are probably famUiar to many here ; and I have 
no intention of going into details at present: more especially at 
(I rejoice to say) there is now every prospect of this controversy 
being happily. terminated. There have been probably faults on 
both sides : and it would not be advisable, or right, in me, to dwell 
upon topics which might serve afresh to irritate, when the wound 
is likely to heal of itself. I only wish to impress upon my brethren 
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present, this one point, that it was the non-observance of the rule 
to which I have referred, which led, in the first instance, to this 
lamentable schism, on the part of the Native church at Maliyana, 
and the equally lamentable controversy between missionary bre- 
thren. Had there been a friendly understanding between the mis- 
sionaries on both sides, the rupture would certainly never have 
occurred. 

h7o»kbV' The Rev. I. L. Hauser,— American Methodist Episcopal Mis- 

sion, B\jnour, — ^remarked as follows : — I was peculiarly impressed 
with what occurred last Sabbath evening, at the celebration of the 
Seven dcno- Lord's Supper. Christians of seven different denominations ga- 
logHtber, at thered around the table of our Lord. Baptist deacons took the 
^« Lord'f elements from the hands of Presbyterian derjgymen, and passed 
them to the clerical and lay members of five other denominations. 
Such a scene was never witnessed here, — and perhaps never in 
any part of India. Does not this shew the possibility of an In- 
dian Catholic Church ? 
Party feel- ^ was much struck with the unanimity of Christians at a uni- 

iiig loet. ^j^ prayer-meeting at Madras, not long ago ; and especially so, 
with the remark of a warm-hearted Christian brother there, who 
has long laboured in India. He said : — ** It would be difficult for 
me to tell what I am : I have lost sight of denominational distinc- 
tions ; and I only ask, when I meet a Christian, ' Does he love 
the Lord Jesus ?' '' Yes ; the more we love the Lord Jesus, the 
less we think of sectarian differences. What are these compared 
with the great interests of eternity ? Let us throw aside all these 
minor things. Oh I let us stand up for Jesus ; let us get his love 
to fill all our hearts ; and then we shall all be one in Him. 
-^ - The Rev. L. Janvier, — American Presbyterian Mission, Suba- 

Jahtibr. thoo, — observed: These are pre-eminently days, in which the 
sentiment of union is gaining ground. Grod's people are enabled 
roent'si^n-'' ^ realize that it is a far greater thing to be a Christianf than to be a 
iDK ground, member of this or that particular church. Thus, without relin- 
quishing any of their honest convictions, they can have, and do 
have, cordial and delightful intercourse with each other. The Sa- 
viour prayed that his people might be one. The church pants 
to realize this unity. The union and the love manifested in this 
place, on the last Sabbath evening, when members of seven differ- 
ent denominations joined in communion at the table of our Lord, 
was most delightful ; and the recollection of it will be long treasur- 
ed up in my heart. Although a fearful conflict is now raging in 
America. America, it is nevertheless true, that union, as between different 
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denominations of Christians, exists in a remarkable degree. When 
I was last there, the evidences of this were most striking. It was 
to be observed at the union prayer-meetings, when clergy and 
laity, of many different branches of the church, daily united their 
prayers and supplications. Sometimes more than twenty minis- 
ters, of some half dozen different churches, would be found pre- 
sent on one of these occasions. 

But before closing my remarks on this subject, let me advert 
to a kindred topic—one that is of the highest importance to the 
rising church in India, and one that has already been noticed in 
this Conference ; viz., that of uniformity in the versions of the a ., j j 
Scriptures, made in the different languages and dialects of this vertioo of 
country : in other words, the obtaining of a Standard Version, The needed. 
Native Christian asks for it, and has a right to expect it. The 
heathen opposer criticizes the discrepancies arising from the want 
of it. And these discrepancies are likely to be more noticed, and 
do more harm, as education and intelligence advance. At present, 
every translator uses his best efforts to reproduce the original : 
and translators are right too, under the circumstances, in doing 
this. But has not the time fully come, for taking steps toward 
the attainment of a standard version ? It is to be hoped that this 
Conference will not rise, until it has moved in the matter. Cer- 
tainly most of the religious denominations in India will be found 
ready to unite in the effort. 

The Rev. J. H. Orbisox, — ^American Presbyterian Mission, Ra- p , „ 
wul Pindee, — said : Seeing that, by the good providence and grace Orbasoji. 
of the Lord, there is so much harmony now among us, it seems to 
me, that it would be well, while we are in this frame of mind, to Inter-MiHion 
do something practical, — so as to prevent all jarring, when we go ***^'P "**' 
away to our stations : for sometimes it happens, that, from misap- 
prehension, or other causes, different missions come into collision 
with each other ; and harmony is thereby disturbed. To prevent 
this, as far as possible, some practical rules ought to be adopted, to 
guide and regulate us, in reference to Inter-Mission difficulties. 
The rules laid down by Mr. Taylor seem admirable. They are so 
reasonable, moderate, and practical, that all of us might agree to 
adopt and abide by them. Although we may never see the idea 
( perhaps somewhat Eutopian in this generation ) of an Indian Ca- 
tholic Church, realized, in name, and outward form, and organiza- 
tion, still we may have what is of greater importance — brotherly 
love, unity of spirit, and harmony of action. Let us adopt some 
rules for Inter-Mission discipline and government, which may act 
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as a balance wheel, to prevent jarring, and keep the whole machinery, 
with its various wheels and cogs, running smoothly and regularly. 

Another word, in reference to a remark thrown out by Mr. 
Taylor, in the course of his essay, in reference to the discipline 
and treatment of Native Christians. He insists that church disci- 
pline and punishment ought to be strict, and severe, and prompt ; 
even more so than in Christian countries. From this I would beg to 
dissent. The Native Christians are weak ; they have grown up amid 
sin ; have formed sinful habits; have not always very correct views 
of sin ; are not surrounded and sustsdned by those influences which 
are enjoyed in a Christian country: on the contrary, they are sur- 
rounded by temptation and contagion. It is no wonder if they 
sometimes fall. Even we ourselves often sin, — sometimes fall griev- 
ously ; and we should bear with our Native brethren ; should help 
them to rise when they fall ; should try them again ; should not 
deal harshly and severely — ^not cast them off at once, or visit them 
with church discipline too frequently, and too suddenly. Often in- 
jury may be done in this way. We should bear each other's bur- 
dens. If any err, or faU, we should restore them gently. At the 
same time we should be faithful — ^warn, exhort, and intreat them. 
We should try to deal with them as the Lord deals with ««. Oh ! 
if we could only /eel and act more like Jesus 1 

The Rev, R. Faterson,— Church of Scotland Mission, Seal- 
kote, — said : On the part of the Missionary Society with which I 
am connected, I would beg most heartily to reciprocate the sen- 
timents and spirit of unity expressed by Mr. Newton, in his essay, 
and also by some of the speakers who have preceded me. On this 
point the Divine rule is clear. " Whereto we have already attain- 
ed, let us walk by the same rule, and mind the same things." And 
surely we are agreed upon the important points of the Christian 
faith I So far as we are agreed, let us walk and work together. 

With reference to the difficulty of a Native Qiristian's leaving 
one mission to join another, it appears to me there are three sim- 
ple rules, that would prevent or remove many difficulties: — 
(1) That no obstacle should be thrown in the way of Native Chris- 
tians desiring a change, but that perfect liberty should be allowed 
them. By detaining them in opposition to their wishes, we only 
sour their spirits, and give ourselves trouble ; whilst they diffuse 
a spirit of dissatisfaction amongst their fellow Christians. Of 
course, we should have perfect liberty to use all the influence of 
argument, and persuasion, to induce them to remain with us : — (2) 
No missionary should, directly or indirectly, hold out any induce^ 
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ment whaierer to i^ NstiTe ChriBtiaii, to leave another miBiion, end 
join his : — (3) When a Native Christian, of one nMssionary atation, 
proposes to join a missionary of another station, the said mission* 
ery should conununioate with the Native Christian, at least in the 
first instance, through the medium of the missionary under whose 
eare he may happen to be. 

A. Brandmth, Esq., C. S., apologued for rising, as a layman; A* Braw- 
but he wished to make a practical suggestion :-«yis., to appoint a °***''* ^"^^ 
central committee of reference, at Lahore, for arbitration between ^^ 
missionary bodies,-«to be composed of three European and Ameri- of refenMe. 
can, and one or two Native missionaries ; — and also of two or three 
laymen ; as they were often able to judge more calmly than eocl»- 
aiastics, of disptites between religkms bodies. They could meet at 
Lahore, monthly, or quarterly, as might be necessary; and aet aa 
arbiters, to smooth over differences* 

If he ventured to say a word about anothw subject just mooted» a nandani 
vis., a standard translation of the Kble, he trusted the great im- ^^J^ 
portaace of the subject Would be his excuse. In England, numer- 
ous indifferent translations had been in use; and it required the 
labours of 50 or 70 selected divines and learned men, to draw up 
a standard translation. A eertiun number of selected missionaries 
and oriental scholars should meet, and compare all the existing 
versions, and draw up a really good version. Undoubtedly, this 
would be expensive ; but every one was so anxious for it^ that 
10,000 rupees could very easily be collected for the purpose. 

The Bev. J. M. BROWN,-^hurch Missionary Society, XJmritsur,-*' Rer» j. M, 
spoke as follows: There are three points of unity :—(l) Unity in €b^ Brow*. 
trine ; — ^that we have :~(2) Unity in imivfard ceremonial ;— this we scarce- Three pcMois 
ly require : " There are," says the apostle, "differences of i^minie- of aai^Z* 
trations, or ministries, but the same Lord : and there are diversi* 
ties of operations ; but it is the same God which worketh ail in 
all:'' — (3) Unity of action in the maehinenf qf our missions. It is 
this which will greatly aid in "promoting harmonious action, and 
a good understanding, among missionaries of different Societies, 
■ labouring in the same part of the country ; and thus contribute to 
the prosperity of the common cause." Xt may be very difficult, at 
times, to discard the personal element ; yet let us remember that it 
is absolutely necessary, for " theprosperify qf the common cause. 

Next, regarding government, &c: — It seems absolutely neces- chareh 
sary, that the church discipline of one mission should be upheld and diwipHae 
reverenced by the rest : whether church discipline should be the 
name in all missions, is a question eminently unpractical. Has a 
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member committed a fault, and yet the brethren think him a good 
«nd useful man, though unable to keep him on, — then, in this, and 
Other like oases, could we not adopt a " Transfer" system ? This 
would meet two difficulties: — (1) We should not lose sight of the 
man: — (2) A Christian agent, better suited for another station 
than our own, could thus be removed to a more suitable sphere. 
For all Christians leaving one station, and going to another,-— in 
whatever capacity, or for whatever object, — might we not have a 
** Pass" system ?-— so that, in every mission, we should know whence 
they come, and whither they go. 

Regarding the vexed question of salaries : — Might not the evil 
be met, in some degree, by multiplying the ranks, and appointing 
examinations for admission into each ? Thus, to begin from the be- 
ginning, we should have guests, inquirers, catechumens, converts, 
probationary readers, readers — of the first and second standard ; 
80 also catechists; then head-men; and lastly, pastors— of two, and 
four years standing. — ^Under rules such as these, our agents would 
be at rest. As it is, however, one gets tired of his mission ; an- 
other quarrels with his neighbour ; a third wishes to see the world; 
a fourth gets angry with his padre, or his padre with him; a fifth 
wants a higher salary ; — and so they go to another mission. When 
however they do reach the rank of head-man, we should be very 
careful to see that they are *^ men with heads" as well as head- 
men, — men whom we can invest with power. If they are svch 
men, let them be invested with it, — ^let them feel their responsibili- 
ty : for if we do not do this, they will never have any independence 
of character. 

The Bev. B. Brucs inquired, if much connected with this sub- 
ject would not be likely to come up in the business of to-mor- 
row. 

The Rev. D. Herron, — American Presbyterian Mission, Dehra,^— 
said: It seems to me, that it is very easy for different missions to 
act together harmoniously. There are two principles, which, if 
remembered and acted upon, would enable us to avoid every diffi- 
culty. The first is the rule that our Lord has given, to regulate 
all our conduct, — ** As ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise." And the other is, that we ever remember 
that we are all aiming at the same end — the conversion of the hea- 
then to Christ. 

With the essay read by Mr. Paterson, I was much pleased. Its 
recommendations are moderate, and meet the necessities of the 
case. XlMve is only one point, on which I would differ from the mt- 
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tlior of the essay ; and that is — ^respecting the exercise of discipline 

in the case of Native Christians. He recommends a stricter, and Ditcjplinf 

more severe discipline, for them, than for the members of churches besevwc* 

in Christian countries. This seems to me to be a mistake. I would 

not be considered as advocating the lowering of God's law to meet 

their delinquencies. The claims of that law, and their obligation 

to lead lives of holiness, should be strongly and constantly <urged 

upon them. Considering, however, their early education and hab- 

its, and the prevailing habits and customs of their countrymen, 

we sheald, I think, deal with them charitably and gently. They 

ure but babes in Christ ; and it is impossible for them to see the 

evil of some sinful practices, in the same light in which we see 

them. We should therefore compassionate their infirmities, and 

Hot treat them too severely, "lest they be discounted.'' We 

should recollect, also, that, if the native brethren were to judge of 

pride, impatience, and irascibility — ^the besetting sins of our race, 

as severely as we judge of the want of truthfulness, and other pre- 

Ydiling'sins of India, there are few of us who wotild escape een- 

sure, or be allowed to remain in their communion. 

The consideration of an Indian Catholic Church, the subject fnclian 
of the last essay, we regard as a proper climax to our proceedings, ^!^^'" 
I rejoice that this essay will go forth as the utterance of this Con- 
ference. Our object in meeting here is to confer respecting the 
4>est means of converting the heathen to Christ; and to this end, 
we have been inquiring what is the best method of preaching the 
Gospel — of conducting schools — and of carrying on our other ope- 
rations. This essay leads us to contemplate the divine method of 
converting the world. Several times, in his intercessory prayer^ The unity «if 
our Lord prays for the unity of his people as a meoM ta this end, — nieMs"or * 
**That they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in *^?"^'''^|y 
thee, that they also may be one in us: that the world may believe that 
ihov, hast sent meJ* All who believe in the Saviour, are one in him : 
they are all united by faith to him; and, through him, to one an- 
-other. This therefore cannot be the unity for which the Saviour 
prays. Neither can it be the unity in doctrine, in affection, and 
in action, that exists, in a high degree, among Christians of differ- 
•ent deneminations ; for, although this may be seen by Christians 
themselves, and be very pleasant to them, yet, while they exclude 
each other from their pulpits, and communions, it cannot be vis- 
ible to the world, or produce a beneficial effect on it. The unity 
for which our Saviour prayed, is one that will be visible— -an oiv 
ganic unity — one that will admit of no appearance of divisions-* 
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One that will foroe itself on the attention of ftn unwilling world, 
•nd convince it, that our religion is a religion of love, and itp 
founder, divine. That all his followers might be one, was the bur- 
den of our Saviour's last prayer with his disciples. The unity of 
his people, as a means of converting the world, was one of the 
very last things on his heart before his mortal agony. This pray* 
«r of Christ will be answered. The whole world will yet believe 
that Jesus Christ <$ame out fi^m Ck>d ; and a unUed ehurtik will be 
the ifMOM of winning it over to this belief. The Christian, or the 
4enomination, that is most earnest and diligent, in praying and 
•labouring for the union of the followers of Christ, is fnoil tn ^yii^p«- 
ihy wUh the Slamout; and u unnff the means which inll he mael weeee^r 
ful m eoffwerling the wotld* 
Chairmav. The CHAXftHAN then rose, to give expression to the wish of th0 
dlerioal members of the ConfSsrence, that laymen would more 
generally Join in the discussion of the sul^ts under consider* 
fttioii* 
CaptaiD Captain C. A. HcMahon^ responding to this invitation, efaid.: 

MoMabojt. I figQ ^ express my sentiments, on one phase of the subject und^ 
diBcussioQ. It has struck me, that the harmony and union, which 
It is so desirable should exist between different sections of the 
Church of Christ, in the mission field, is much hindered by whait 
1^. .' I would term the greedmeee displayed by some missions, to gain 
^S^ members i!rom other churcheD. t Was much struck by an expree- 
miMioAf. ^y^^ I ^^^ y^^ recently, in a Missionary Beport: (that oi a rnift- 
sion not represented in this Conference: ) and what makes it aU 
the more remarkable is, that, as I believe, the missionary who pea^ 
lied it, is a large-hearted, catholio-spirited man. He annouxi- 
eed the fact, that the mission->-vix., the portion of it at his own sta- 
tion — ^had doubled itself within the year under report. He had 
received two or three members by baptism, and some ten or twelre 
lh>m ether churches. He commented on this result^ by saying-— 
^To the Lord be the praise and the glory I'' Now I must say, that 
t caa neither sympathise with, nor understand, the spirit here dia- 
playedv I cannot, in the least, see hoW the fact of ten or twelve 
TraDsfer members of one section of the Church of Christ, leaving that par- 
nomiDaiion ticular section and joining another, redounds to the ^* praise and 
to aaotbar. g|^^ ^£ Christ." When a member of the Church of England, fbr 
example, becomes a Presbyterian,— or when a Presbyterian be* 
comes a Church-of-England-man, — or when a Methodist Spiseo- 
^alian becomes an Independent, — I cannot for one moment sup- 
'pose, that the transfer is a subject of r^oicing and acdaraatioii 
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With the angels in heaven. Where then is the praise and the " glo- 
ry to Gkxl V Boubtless, it is highly natural and proper, that in- 
dwiduals should prefer, and sympathize more With, one church, 
than ¥iith another ; but it seems to me to be a striking illustra- 
tion of the weakness and vanity of the human heart, when each 
supposes that the particular church in which he was 60m, or 
whose cause he has espoused, ib the one held in eipeeml /tumir 4y 
^So<L 

I have been much struck with one aspect of the fearful war Ood is for ih# 
that is now raging in America. When the North gains a victory, " 
the North offers Up praise and thanksgiving to God for their suo- 
oess : and when the South gains a victory, the South sets apart a 
day of thanksgiving for that victory. Kow I would ask, — ^Is €k)d 
fighting against himself t Is he fighting for both the North and 
the South ? or is he fighting for the North only ? or for the South 
onlyT or is he fighting for neither ? I desire to apply this remark 
to the subject under discussion ; and I would ask, — Is God on the 
fdde of the Church of England only ? or only on that of the Prea* 
byterians 7 or is he altogether gone over to the Independents 7 
May we not rather suppose, that the dwellers in heaven, so &r 
from viewing, with complacency, the victory of one branch of the 
Church over another branch, are, on the contrary, grieved— if 
grief there can be in heaven— --grieved that the Church of Christ, 
Whicli should be united together by the bonds of love m one, ia 
thus rent asunder, and divided, through the passions of men I 
Sy heart is glad, and I rejoice exceedingly, at the union and the 
We t&anifested by all gathered together at the present Confer- 
tsnce; and I look forward to the time, when this feeling shall pre* 
vail more and more. 

I heartily second Mr. Paterson's proposal, that whilst no obsta- Tramfer of 

*r i^ eonfarti. 

tiles should be thrown in the way of Native converts leaving their 
own mission or church, when disposed to do so,— on the other hand, 
missions should not hold out any "inducement" whatever; or 
seek to encourage such accessions to their numbers, from ether 
churches. 

The session was then closed with prayer. 
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Thursday Afternoon, January 1st, 1863. 

The Conference brought its deliberations to a close in the 
morning of this day ; and in the afternoon ther^ was a Public 
Meeting, presided oyer by Dw F. McLeod, Esq., C. B. 

Hr. McLsoD, on rising to open the proceedings of this closing 
meeting, remarked upon the solemnity and thankfulness with 
which the members of the Conference, and all who had taken 
part in its proceedings, must review the engagements of the past 
week ; and spoke of the share allotted to them, as witnesses for 
Christ in the midst of the heathen. They had been greatly fa- 
voured throughout their consultations ; — a spirit of brotherly love 
and charity had been generally evinced, (notwithstanding differen- 
ces of opinion,) which could not have existed, if the Spirit of God 
had not been present with them ; and much useful information, 
and very valuable suggestions, for the more effectual carrying on of 
the work of the Lord in this land, had been elicited, — ^which would, 
in due time, be communicated to the public in a printed form. 
God's blessing still resting upon their labours, it could not be 
doubted, that important and permanent benefits must result, in 
many ways ; and that the members of Christ's Church of different 
denominations, would be drawn together, and be enabled to co-ope- 
rate more effectually than heretofore. 

He then briefly reviewed the several topics that had been di£h 
cussed, during their several sittings, for the information of such 
persons present as had not regularly attended them ; and express- 
ed a hope that before the members of Conference finally sepa- 
rated, they would be able to adopt some practical resolutions, — 
to enabling lay members of the community more effectually to 
-aid their missionary brethren in their work, and to relieve them 
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of secular matters, ( which sometimes cause irritation, and need- 
lessly occupy their time and attention, ) — ^for ac^usting differ- 
ences of opinion, that might occur between different missionary 
bodies, — for establishing a Bible and Tract Society for the Punjab, 
in connection with the Lodiana Press, — ^and for adjusting other 
matters having more or less important bearing on the spread of 
the Gospel, which had from time to time been suggested, during 
the meetings of the past week. 

He then called upon the Bey. J. Barton, — Church Missionary 
Society, Agra, — ^to address the meeting. 

M!r. Barton said, he thought that every one present must feel Rev. Jm 

thankful for this Conference. Whatever opinions might have "*"'■'**'• 

been entertained previously, as to the practical value of such a 

Conference, he felt sure, that every one who had Ibtened to each 

day's proceedings, would admit, that it had been good for us thus Good reraltt 

to meet together, — and he believed that many who had never be- ^^ 'nL^"**" 

fore taken much personal interest in missionary work, would 

henceforth regard it from a new point of view; and be stirred up 

to take an active part in the extension of Christ's kingdom in 

India. He felt sure also, that the reflex influence of the Conference 

upon the Church at home would be most beneficial; and make 

them realize more the practical difficulties of missionary work. 

But there was another and more immediate result of this Confer- „ . - 

uoaniiDiijr. 

ence, for which he could not but express his deep thankfulness. 
He referred to the oneness of mind and feeling, which had been 
exhibited by all the members of the Conference — ^representing, as 
they did, so many different branches of the Church of Christ — in 
disctissing the important subjects which had been brought before 
them. lie did feel that this, more than anything else, betokened 
the presence and blessing of Almighty God in their midst. 

There is nothing, my friends, which seems to me so to indicate 
the presence of the Holy Spirit amongst us, as this drawing toge- 
ther, heart to heart, of all the Lord's people, in the prosecution 
of His work. Differences there must be — and always must be, so 
long as the human mind remains constituted as at present — upon 
many important and deeply interesting questions, which concern 
the external organization of the visible church ; and much as we 
may regret those differences, as sad proofs of man's fall from his 
once high estate, and especially when they serve, as is too often 
the case, as doors by which Satan and all his hosts may enter in, 
yet we may take comfort in the thought that God has, in His pro- 
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iridence, OTorrbled these tery differences, to the Wide difibsaon of 
His glorious €k)6pely and that so long as we are in abiding union 
with Christy so long will his members on earth be in uiiion with 
each other, whateyer be their form of Church organization, or 
whatever be the work assigned to them in the JLord's yineyardd 
The nearer we live to Christ, the nearer wejnnst be to each other« 
Perhaps some present may have noticed, as in days gone by they 
paced one of the rocky shores of our own native land, those deep 
pools left by the receding tide, fringed with sea-weed of every hue, 
and encrusted With bright seanshells. That rocky shore seems to 
me to represent, as in a picture, the condition of the Church* To 
each shrimp in such a pool, his foot depth of salt-water is all the 
ocean for the time being. He has no dealings with his neighbour 
shrimp in the adjoining pool, even though it be only a few inches 
of sand that divides them. And so is it with the Church. When 
the tide is out, when religion is low, the narrow barriers of exter- 
nal differences separate those who love the same Saviour, who 
look forward to the same heaven, who have the same hopes, the 
same fears* Their aims, their desires, their capacities, are all cob* 
tracted within the narrow sphere of their own commtmion. But 
wait awhile, and watch the rising tide as it leaps over the margin 
of each pool, — as the spirit of life and love flows, and runs into 
the Church,-«then heart joins to hearth-saint joins to saintj-^^^nd 
each one whose own heart has been filled to overflowing by that 
glad tide, rejoices to find that if his own little pool has perished, 
it has not been by the scorching sun of summer drought, — ^no, nor 
by the casting in of earthly rubbish, — ^but by the in-flowing of 
that ocean tide, whose glad waters encompass eternity, and in 
whose wide depths the saints above, as well as God's people on 
earth, have room enough to range. 

But more particularly with reference to ourselves, and our 
^ work, whether as ministers or laymen, we must, I think, all feel 

that our Conference has excited many new thoughts, and new as- 
pirations, in our minds, which will prove, I trust, of lasting benefit. 

Sugi^eMions Our Conference has suggested to my own mind a few practical 
to iDMsion- ^-:-i.„ 

I* With reference to Missionaries, 

European ^* ^® must guard against the evil effects of European society, 

society. in raising an additional barrier between us and the people. The 

climate obliges us to have many things which would be regarded 

as luxuries at home, — spacious houses, servants, horses, &c. Let v» 

watch against these tendencies. 
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2. Let US oare more for what is real, than for what is showy. Let 129 Caro for the 
not draw exaggerated pictures for the sake of pleasing the public JJjJi"^^ ***• 
at home ; — ^let Christians at home be made to feel more what our 

real difficulties and trials are. We all know how much less ro- 
mantic missionary work is, when viewed on the spot, than a« it i# 
represented in missionary meetings in England, and in missionary 
periodicals. 

3. We should not attempt too much. Whatever be the work Do notat- 
which, we feel, is best adapted to our tastes and capabilities, — ^whe- J^JJSiV^ 
ther schools, or itinerating, or basar preaching, or the training and 
pastoral charge of our Native Christian brethren, — ^let us Beek to do 

tiiat thoroughly well. We shall thus make a far deeper, and mora 
lasting impression upon the great mass of heathenism, than by a;^ 
tempting to do ev^ything. " The reason I do so much,'' once re- 
marked an ttninent minister, '* is because I don't do more." 

4. The Conference must have taught us, that, besides zeal, aad A ipirit 
earnestness, and love for souls, we greatly need a spirit of love, {^en- *' 
ileness, forbearance. We may be devoted to Christ's cause, aad 

|ret fail to win the hearts of our native brethren. — Mr. Barton then 
r^ened to unpleasantnesses which had occurred on Monday, anA 
explained the misconception that had arisen in some minds, as 
to Mr. Forman's object in rising to apologize, so to speak, for the 
|>^aviour of native brethren. 60 far from wishing to hush up 
ihe discussion, he had only wished to clear his native brethren 
frprxi any imputation of ingratitude which might have been attach^ 
ed to them for having spoken as they had done. Mr. B. also men- 
tioned that Mr. Golokndith's essay, which provoked the discussion, 
had been written at the especial request of one of the missionarieB 
ihemselves, and that his first essay not having seemed to the 
missionary strong enough, in its expression of the feelings of our 
native brethren, he had requested him to write another. 

II. With reference to Laymen, 

L Take a more personal, individual interest in missionary Su^creftioni 
work. Then it will become interesting. tolaymeD. 

2. If laymen do not do their part, missionaries will not do theirs. Stir up 
Missionaries are only men ; they want stirring up, to be kept from ™*'**®"*"*** 
getting indolent, or extravagant. Inquire what they are doing ; 

.luring pressure from without to bear upon them. 

3. Help them in translating and editing vernacular books, Helpihem. 
iidapted to the native mind. 

4. Above all, lead Christian lives. Let not the reproach exist Be holy, 
imy longer, that a religious man should be called a *^ padre/' as 

2 O 
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lir. Bruce remarked, — ^as if ministers were the only people vrho 
were to be religious. 

Col. LiKK. Lieut. Colonel E. Lakb, — Commissioner of Jullunder, — next ad* 
dressed the meeting. . 

Mabarajah He said : If We carry back our thoughts to the time when Ma* 

SiiBffb^^ barajah Ruxgeet Singh and his successors ruled in this city, with 
more than oriental splendour, we cannot fail to be surprised; and 
we ought to be grateful for the change of circumstances, which 
has rendered possible the meetings which we have held here from 
day to day. And if we strive to picture to ourselves the glitter, 
the pageantry, the barbaric magnificence, of the native durbars, 
which were formerly held here, how striking will appear the cott- 
trast of our quiet gatherings. The contrast however does not end 
here ; for while the short-lived splendour jof the Sikh power in this 
capital rapidly passed away, we have met to advocate the interests 
of a kingdom which is eternal, and which shall never pass away. 
This is the kingdom we desire to establish upon the ruins of the 
8ikh empire. £[ow little did its founder suppose, that it would 
■o rapidly crumble to pieces, like a house built upon the sand ; en- 
forcing again the lesson so impressed upon us in Holy Writ, and in 
every page of history, that ** the glory of this world passeth away I" 
The human heart is so slow in learning this lesson, that it will 
be Useful to reflect how it has been taught us in the Punjab. How 
•toange, moreover, the mysterious overrulings of Providence, by 
which the successor of Maharajah Runjeet Singh now lives in a 
land of strangers, and finds a solace for the bitterness of exile in 
the consolations of the Christian faith I 

Hi fKUH. If we turn from the Sikh chief to the Sikh people, we shall 
find that they have changed with the times. Formerly, the Sikhs, 
as a class, considered it immanly to acquire learning ; and despised 
those who were able to read and write : now, they are anxious that 
their sons should read and write — not only in their native language, 
but also in ours. When we see these Sikhs standing at the doors 
of mission chapels, and around the missionary in the bazar, hear- 
ing the Word preached, we can scarcely believe that they belong 
to the same race, and the same faith, as those who, in 1809, attack- 
ed the escort of the English Resident at Umritsur, because their 
religious pr^'udices had been excited. Again, we may ask. What 
has become of those fierce turbulent soldiers, who sold the highest 
offices of the State, and then murdered the chiefs they had them- 
^•elves appointed ? Their cruelty went even further ; for when the 
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wido#s of one of these murdered chiefb ascended the fhneral 
pyre, determined to bum, as suttees, the solemnity of the occasion 
could not restrain those butcher soldiers from plundering them 
of their jewels and rich attire, while agonized by the cruel deaUi 
ikWuting themk 

When we compare with such incidents as these, the peace and 
good order we have been permitted to ez\joy in the Fuigab, we 
must recognize God's providential dealings, in so ordering affairs, 
that His Word has now free course throughout the land. At the 
eame time, it is a cause for humiliation, that we have not done 
more to glorify Him- Humanly speaking, we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to the Sikh nation ; — which we can best pay, by looking 
to their immortal welfare. In our greatest crisis they rallied 
round us. Among those who did distinguished service for Us, Rajah of 
Was one whom t am glad to have seen at many of our meetings-^ Kapurihiua* 
the Biyah of Kapdrthala^ I have thanked him repeatedly for 
those services, (which have been acknowledged by Government,) 
but I thank him Again; and in doing so, I may mention how 
promptly he decided on taking part with us ; and how, having deci- 
ded, he threw all his resources into the British scale. I trust he majT 
have wisdom given him, to follow the same whole-hearted policy* 
in the still greater battle which is now raging between the poweri 
of darkness and the powers of light. May t who speak, and you 
vtho hear, all receive the same wisdom ; and then indeed the tri- 
umph of the Gospel is not only certain, but will be immediate. If 
we adorned more the doctrine of God our Saviour, in all things, 
the Hatives would be more ready to embrace the f'aith ; and God 
would not withold His blessing ; for we know He is more ready 
to give than we are to receive. We want chiefly, in missionary Voionieer 
work, that spirit Which has created a large force of volunteers in mwaiooariei* 
a.11 parts of England, and which has extended even to this capital. 
We have, so to speak, a standing missionary army in India, which 
is totally inadequate to its wants. We must supplement these in- 
sufficient agencies by a volunteer force, which must be recruited 
chiefly from the lay members of the Church. Much of the work 
now devolving upon missionaries must be done by laymen ; ot the 
work of evangelization will be greatly retarded. We have consid- 
ered a great variety of subjects in Conference, and a great diver- 
sity of opinions has been expressed upon these various subjects* 
Still, on one point, we are all agreed. The lay element in this 
country, which now chiefly hinders the work, may be largely used 
in promoting it. Do we wish to see preaching more powerful, to 
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the saying of souls ? Let our preachers be relieved of seculart^ 
ties, — that they may give themselves unto prayer, and the mini»- 
try of the Word. Bo we wish to see itineration more successful t 
Let laymen be more consistent, God-fearing, Christ-loving men, — * 
so that missionaries may be able to point out, not only what Chris- 
tians ought to be, but what Christians are. I>o we desire the native 
brethren to love us ? Let us show them how wo love each other, 
and let us hold out the right-hand of fellowship to all Native 
Christians, who are Christians indeed, — for the Lord's sake. In 
thus sharing the labours of missionaries, we shall imbibe some oC 
their missionary spirit; and we shall do good, not only to the souls 
of others, but also to our own. Let no one refrain, because he think» 
he can do nothing. There is this blessedness in labouring for 
Christ, that He measures not our labours by their results. He has 
Himself told us, that a cup of cold water even, given in the name 
of a disciple, shall in no wise lose its reward. And we know thai 
the widow's two mites were more valued by Christ, than all the 
gold that rich men poured into the treasury. He will honour 
every effort, however humble, if it is made with an eye to the glory 
of God. 

If one of the results of this Conference should be, to give undue 
prominence to any department of missionary labour, I, for one, 
Miiigioii wotild lament it. There are some who would confine the labours 
•cbools. of missionaries to preaching and itinerations, and who consider 
teaching in schools, as so much time lost to the great cause 
of evangelization. It is argued, that no converts are made in 
our schools: but with all due deference, I do not consider this 
argument a forcible one. When we come to consider the long^ 
chain of circumstances, by which, humanly speaking, men have 
l>een l^d, step by step, to embrace the Gospel, who shall say 
how much the early training in a' Christian school has paved 
the way for the final decision of the convert, to give up aU, 
and follow Christ ? Of the native brethren now present in this 
room, almost all attended Christian schools. The day will come, 
I hope, when lay agencies will be prepared to undertake the Chris- 
tian education of the people ; and when that day comes, the mis- 
sionary may retire with honour from that field ; but to retire now, 
would be to give up the rising generation of India to a system 
which makes them infidels. To disparage teaching in schools, 
is to reflect discredit upon eminent men, like Dr. Buff and Mr. 
French, and many other earnest Christians, — who undertook the 
drudgery of teaching, not because they had any special liking for 
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it, but because it was the departinent of labour into which God's 
providence had called them. The lesson which I have learnt 
on this, as on every other point discussed in our Conference, is not 
to generalize too much. Missionary efforts are still in their in- 
fancy ; and we have not sufficient data from which to deduce cer- 
tain inferences to work by. I am not of the number of those who Success of 
think that missions have failed in the Punjab : the number of con- JbUswo*. 
verts is as large as we had any right to expect. With regard to 
the agencies employed, and the hinderances to the work, I do 
not think sufficient stress is laid upon the difficulty of preaching 
in a foreign tongue. When we remember the discouragements 
which often attend, for ydars, the ministrations of a faithful preach- 
er at home, we ought not to be surprised, that for a long time 
not much impression is made by the preaching of missionaries. 
In the first place, the preacher has little or nothing in common 
with those whom he addresses ; his tastes, his habits, his feelings, 
are all different. In the next place, those whom he addresses, 
have lived for years without the least regard for truth ; they are 
satisfied with the ceremonial observances of their own faith ; and 
to abandon that faith involves a sacrifice of everything which 
makes this life dear to them. In spite of apparent discouragements, 
we may rest assured, that the same faith which has planted mission 
sations in the Punjab, will make them, in God's own good time, 
successful to the winning of souls. 

It is something to have a mission station at the head quarters 
of every Division in the Punjab Proper. The natives of the Punjab En^-rg y 
acknowledge the energy and activity of the British race ; because '*^**"' • 
they see a turbulent people brought under subjection, metalled 
roads and canals intersecting the country, the cultivation of new 
products, like tea, and the opening of railway communication. 
Let more of this energy and activity be displayed in the Christian 
field of labour, and the Punjab would be known, not only as the 
country of the five rivers, but as the land in which the waters of 
life flow in abundant — everlasting streams. 

The Rev. W. Feeouson, — Chaplain 7l8t Highland Light Infan- Rpy. ^, 
try, — next spoke. He reviewed the whole proceedings of the Confer- ^kroosow* 
ence, with great satisfaction. Every subject discussed had been to 
him of deep interest. Though not a missionary, yet as a minister of 
the Gospel, and a Christian, he had reaped much profit: and he felt 
»ure every member of the Conference must have done the same. 
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Before the business of the Conference began, it was bis de- 
sire, and intention, to take little or no part in it ; and it was 
not his wish to have the prominent place assigned him, of one of 
the speakers at the general public meeting. But haying been 
asked, he was willing and ready to do what he could to further the 
great object. 

He would speak, first, on the subject which would probably, 
more than any other, be commented upon out of doors ; vis., ''Con- 
fidence and sympathy of Native Christians.'^ He was sorry to 
open up again, what might be considered a sore ; but the best way 
to effect a cure, was generally to go to the bottom of such things s . 
and he did not think too much had yet been said on this subject. 

He and others had been mt»-represented, in the newspapers, 
as trying to stop the discussion which took place on this pointi 
and hush up all inquiry ; and he was glad of this opportunity to 
say for himself, at least, that the very opposite was the fact. His 
simple desire was to stop the abuse which one of the speakers — 
not a native-^unwisely indulged in. He entirely concurred in 
every word that was spoken by Sir Herbert Edwardes, and others, 
with a view to elicit the native mind on this subject. He believed 
that no evil, but much good, might come of probing the matter 
to the very bottom. 

He had known of the disaffection on the part of native brethren, 
for more more than a year; and he had tried to trace out its origin 
and cause. 

With all due deference to what had Just been said by the pre- 
ceding speaker. Colonel Lake, on the subject of schools, as a mis- 
sionary agency^ and without wishing to bring up, unnecessarily, a 
subject on which he felt compelled to differ from so many of his 
brethren, he must be allowed to state his conviction, not only that 
the discontent had originated with the more highly educated, and 
English-speaking portion of the native converts, but that the (in 
some instances) almost idolized educational system had a great 
deal to do with the cause of it. It was evident, both from what we 
had all seen in some of those representatives of the Native Church, 
who had addressed the Conference, and from What all must have 
observed of the English-speaking part of our native brethren gene- 
rally, that their learning had not adorned their Christianity* There 
were exceptions, no doubt. But to his mind it was painfully evi- 
dent, that the heads of most of those young men had greatly out- 
grown their hearts. Their intellectual training had been much more 
successful than their moral and religious training. The growth of a 
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man should be as the growth of a tree, — ^the trunk and the branohes 
keep pace with one another. That is the best specimen of a Chris- 
tian, whose mental, moral, and religious faculties, possess the highest 
symmetrical beauty. The want of this symmetry of character, he 
held to be the cause of most of the leading defects in the Native 
Church. If there must be an excess, it would be better to have 
the heart outstrip the head. 

This desirable state of things our high pressure school system had 
reversed ; and the whole body suffers. The evil was strongly felt, 
even by Dr. Duff himself, in the management of his ordained con- 
verts ; and other churches Were also becoming fully alive to it ; but 
the cause — ^which he believed to be the one he had now given — ^he 
had not seen anywhere suggested. 

Could be reach the ear of the Native Church, he would say to A witrd to 
its members, that they ought to know the missionaries — their church*/* 
spiritual fathers--cannot but love them ; though they cannot shut 
their eyes to their many and grave defects. 

Many native brethren were much too forward. They seemed to Miiny Native 

think the missionaries had little else to do than to attend to I'l!'*'!*!! .^'i 

too exMung* 

their wants. This impression seems common, among all English- 
speaking natives. He himself had been told by a native, that he 
wanted to read, for mental improvement, with him, (the speaker,) 
five hours a day ; but if that were too milch time, three hours would 
be esteemed a favour. Of course such a thing was out of the ques- 
tion ; and this very man probably became one of those ** malcon- 
tents/' who have spoken uncharitable, if not untrue things, of their 
hest friends. ^* Evil communications corrupt good manners ; '* and 
the thing has spread. 

He would tell the Native Church its defects— faithfully, but affeo- j|,^|, f^„|„ 

iionately. If it is mannerless, let us teach it good manners. If it is 'houid he 

oorrcctod* 
wrong, let us try to put it right. Its defects, as he had said already, 

are many and grave. But whilst he said so, it became himself and 
t>thers to reflect, how much they were to blame for all this. The 
Native Church was . our child, audits state did not argue much 
for its father's system of training and discipline. He would point 
out to the Native Church another, and perhaps its leading defect ; 
viz., its want of zeal in the cause of Christ. It must be allowed, 
that most native converts have made great sacrifices for the sake 
t>f the Gospel ; — ^but they ought to know that their reward for this 
is not to be looked for in this life, in particular. They have for- 
gotten, if ever they knew it, that they ought to be thie lights of 
their eountry. He would ask them what they were doing for Chr ist— < 
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wKo has done all things for them. It is to them we look for the 
spread of the truth among their still benighted countrymen. But 
we feel constrained to ask, — Where is the light, said to be in the 
Native Church ? Where are the efiForts of Native Christians — ^indi- 
vidually, or collectively ? Let them unite for the maintenance of 
religious ordinances among themselves, and for the spread of the 
Gospel around them. This is their immediate and bounden duty. 
They cannot say they are too poor for such a thing, when it is well 
known that not unfrequently three or four heathen syces,* with 
only five rupees a month, each, maintain their own priest. 

When our native brethren have done this, and thus shown 
themselves true helpers of the missionaries, they will soon find 
that they have a higher place in l^e affections of their spiritual far 
thers, than they have hitherto been aware of. 
MiMioBvriet ^^^ missionaries had candidly acknowledged their own failings : 
too in ImH. the discussion had originated with them : — ^and since both parties 
desired a better understanding, there was reason to hope it would 
soon be attained. He could not see why there should not be a 
very strong bond of love and confidence, between the European 
and Native portions of the Indian Church ; and he could not help 
thinking, that there must have been, hitherto, something de- 
cidedly wrong on the part of the missionaries. They should be 
among their native flocks, like parents among their children ; th^ 
should seek to know all their weaknesses and wants ; and the spir- 
itual state of each should be the pastor's constant care. He 
should frequently catechize them individually, as to their growth 
in spiritual things. Herein we pastors all come ezoeedingly short. 
Paacity of ^^ ^^^^ spoke of the paucity of agents. Th^re was still a 

ageou. great lack of missionaries. He had hoped that one result of the 

glorious revivals of religion in the West would have been a gr«it 
increase to the mission staff; and he still hoped that many were 
now being trained in the Theological Schools of Europe and Asne- 
rica, whose hearts were in the mission-field. It was the Church's 
duty to look out for qualified men. But after all, God must give 
them, and qualify them for his own work. It was ours to pray 
the Lord of the harvest to send forth more labourers; and he 
thought most, if not all Churches, were much to blame here. When 
they wanted men, and when they wanted funds, why did they not 
send up to God one grand united petition, for both men and mo- 
ney? The Church of Scotland, for example, at this moment 
could not get the men required. It was lamentable to think so 


* Urdu word for grooms. 
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few were found willing and ready to serve the Lord that bought 
them,r— in foreign lands. A large stipend made men willing to run 
anywhere ; but devotion to the cause of Christ was rare. Why 
were there not prayers ascending night and day, from the one 
end of Scotland to the other, that God would qualify and send 
forth missionaries ? Men did not believe, and therefore they did 
not pray. We had all much to learn in this respect. We had need 
to say,— -r** Lord, increase our faith.'^ We required to realixe our 
divine commission. Every missionary and minister of religion 
ought to go forth, feeling the presence and authority of Christ 
with him, with as much confidence, as if he had miraculous power. 
O fpr that holy enthusiasm, which is t^he result of a large baptism 
of the Qoly Ohost ! 

The paucity of agents in the mission-field led him to speak of i;,^^ c<M>pe, 
the benefits of true lay co-operation. Much our lay brethren could ration* 
do, in lending a helping hand in money and skill. The mere secu* 
larities of every mission were a heavy weight on the energies of 
the missionary. This is what he understood Mr. Newton to mean 
in his essay on preaching,<r-that the preacher should be relieved 
as much as possible of all those things— rsuch as funds, buildings, 
and the like, — ^which in this country are so unavoidable, and in* 
Yolye so much time and thought. And he did not doubt, the Lay 
Committee, to be formed, as a result of this Conference, would do 
much to help the cause. But the best co-operation which any lay- jy^^ i,^,^ 
n^an could give his missionary brethren, was to be a missionary in ^^^ ®^''? 
his own sphere, and among the members of his own household. 
Every person who truly loved the Lord, must love to tell others of 
him. It behoved all the followers of Christ to be missionaries. 
To be a Christian, and not have a missionary spirit, was next tp 
an impossibility. If every professed Christian were to be a mission* 
a^ to his own servants— reach household a domestic mission — how 
vastly increased would be the staff of missionaries. It is frightful 
to think how we in general neglect our servants. Even missiour 
aries, it is to be feared, learn sometimes to forget that we live and 
and move among heathens. These men, who wait upon i|s every 
hoiir of the day, and without whom we should feel it next to im? 
possible to live in this country, have siirely great claims upon us. 
Has not G-od placed them within our reach for their souls' sake ? 
This is the lay coroperation we most need. Let us begin to teach 
our servants the way of life. This is surely our bounden duty ; 
and so long as it is undone, we are not only keeping back what 
}s due to them, but we are robbing ourselves of a valuable and 
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powerful aid to self-discipline. The reflex adyantages of religi- 
ous attention to our servants was hinted at the other day, by one 
«f the speakers — Dr. Farquhar ; who well said, that if we teach, 
them to do their duty from religjioa» motiYee, we shall fe^ bound 
ix> set them a good example. If we tried to do good to our ser- 
Tants spiritually, we should take oare not to seem irritated before 
them. In short, if we really wished them to learn Christianity 
from our teaching, we should take care to- live it, as well a» teacb 
it. He urged hi« lay brethren to taste the hixury of preaching 
Christ to needy sinn^s. Let them give ihea wealth ; that was 
needed. There was much too little giving to the Lord. A fortune 
consecrated to God was a rare sight. How few dedicated th^r 
all to the Lord I But giving what men could well spare, wae m 
small thing. Let them work; that eost more self-denial. He 
would repeat it : tkia is the kind of co-operation whi^ miasioifc- 
aries most desire^ and should most value. Let every follower et^ 
Christ be a missionary. It was not to the offiee-bearers^ but to the 
whole Church at Philippi, that the Apostle said, — >^* That ye may 
he blameless and harmless, the sona of €kod without rebuke, in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse nation, among whom: ye shine a« 
lights in the world, hMm^ forth the word <^ Ufe" 

In conelusiex^ he would say a word or two on the desirableness 
of union among Christians, — and among Christian missionaries i& 
particular. The umty and harmony that hacE pervaded the whole 
proceedings of this Conference, was a strong testimony to the 
sanctifying power of the truth of God's Word* We heard a 
beautiful essay this morning on the desirableness, and pms^oajbilr- 
ity, of '^ An Indian Catholic Chiu'ch,'^ — ^with the sentiments of 
which he entirely concurred. But after all, it was not really re- 
quired. Unity could be had without it, — as this Conference ha^ 
demonstrated. The unity wanted was that of the Spirit — not itk 
the bond of outward forms — ^but in the bond of peace. This is the 
Scriptural idea of a Militant Church : — *^ Diversities of gifts, but Uie 
same Spirit ; differences of administration, but the same Lord ; 
diversities of operation^ but it is the same God which worketh all 
in all." " The unity of the Spirit, is the bond of peace" 

Nothing strikes me more in the New Testament account of the 
early Christians, than their love for one another. This was, and 
ought still to be, the grand badge of discipleship: — ''H^eby shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to aa^ 
other.'' Among Orientals, greater outward expression should be 
given of internal regard. 
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ttissionariea are perhaps at fault here» in reeeiviag their native Western 
brethren. If there he real lore for them, lei them see it;--oar looeokl. 
cold Western habits did not suit Eastern people. We were asha- 
med to let our friendship and love for one another be seen. It 
was not 80 in New Testament times. He had not seen a mission 
in India oonducted on the Apostolic model. 

£. A. Prinsbf, Esq., C. S., said: — "hly Christian friends, this E* A. Priv- 
is a very solemn moment for me. I did not seek to come before "*'' * 
you in this public way ; but as I have been told off for the duty, it 
is not right to shrink from it. There is real work to do ; and I feel 
it is a privilege to witness for Christ. We have great reason to be -. ql . . 
thankful, when we recall the events of the past week. Survey tiao tpirit 
this crowded room. It is refreshing to find that so many of our tbe°G^&fJ^ 
countrymen in India do really take an interest im the things of k"^* 
Christ; and when a great occasion comes upon us, like the pre* 
sent, to consult together, as to the best way of advancing His 
kingdom, we are all ready to act together. Nothing could have 
been more convincing of the fact, that the ■'Christian cause in In- 
<iia is a common cause, than the harmony and brotherly love 
which have prevailed throughout our deliberations. With the 
exception of the feeling on the part of some of the native breth- 
ren, who have very properly been encouraged to speak out their 
minds, regarding the general estimate they hold missionaries in, 
tliere has been no jar, or disturbance of the unity of the Spirit, 
which was so essential for conducting the business of this Confer- 
ence. When we look around, and see so many ministers of the 
Cross of Christ, assembled from different parts of India — all here 
to learn fresh experiences— to tell us how the work is carried on 
in their vineyards^and to ask in what way they can do that work 
better ;-^when we reflect that they belong to separate missions, re- . 
I^resenting separate denominations, and holding different views, 
and yet not a single event has occurred to show that there is such 
» difference among them ; — I say it is a matter for earnest congra- 
talation, to find we can all meet together in this way. It is the 
fiord's doing ; and to Him be all the praise ! I am sure that if the 
members of this Conference were to speak out what is now pass- 
ing in their minds, one sentiment of grateful joy would burst 
forth from the hearts of all ; and they would join with me in say- 
ing,— "Gttory to God in the Highest, on this &»<£ peace, and good- 
will towards all men.'' 
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These are remarkable times in which we live ; and the pred^nt 
\b an era in the history of this Provinoe. There is a stir for Gos- 
pel truth. Go where you will, the heathen are asking abotit the 
Christian religion: where there was opposition before, there is 
now a willingness to hear its truths. The effect, then, Of a meet- 
iing like this must be good. When all the missibnariea have been 
seen worshiping their conimon Lord together, and laymen have 
eome forward, gladly, with the right-hand of fellowship, to work, 
and walk with them, there can be little doubt that one great step 
Ti^U have been taken, to elevate Christianity in the mind of the 
liative public. But is it to stand right with them, that we have to 
strive ? tfo, there is a higher aim than this ; and would to G-od 
that wd all believed it,— 'and believing, acted up to our convic- 
tion I The Englishman does not come out here, merely of his own 
choice: he is sent here. Whoever he may be, he has a solemn re- 
sponsibility. The Christian in exile here, has the same mission 
work to do that he has in England ; viz., to glorify his God, t ex- 
hort you, then, my friends, to ponder well over thisi Now is thd 
time, when your minds are full of new and holy resolutions ; this 
day — the beginning of a new ye^r, (and God grant it may indeed 
prove to be with many here present, a happy, because a new year,) 
this day, t call upon such as have not given themselves wholly to 
the Lord, to come out boldly, and staiid up for Christ. ^* Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve." And may the response of yom* 
heart be,— i" As for me arid my house,' we will serve the Lord." 
If there is one thing, above others, that must have inipressed it- 
self on the minds of the regular attendants at the past meetings, 
it is this— that the harvest is great, and the labourers few ; and 
these few have great and trying difficulties, coming daily across 
theii^ path. Oiie chief cause of sorrow — and indeed a drawback 
is6 their work— is the fact that positive harm is done to the mission 
work, when Christian Englishmen live Un-christian lives. This is 
a sad and serious charge ; l^t us see to it,— ^very one of us ;— ^we 
are each and all centres of influence ; have something to do, and 
can do that something : however small the effort, remember it is 
for Christ, and He will help us to do it. Individually and uriited* 
ly, then, I beg of you to think it well over, arid to resolve in Grod's 
strength to go forth. ^ We can teach our servants to read the Bible. 
If they cannot read, we can teach them the Roman character, and 
in this way they will be able before long to re^ the Urdu lan- 
guage in which it is written. We can give away more Bibles and 
tracts; we can help the Native Christian; and work with the 
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missionary, or into his hands. There are hundreds of ways — ^by 
purse, advice, active co-operation. It is personal religion that 
binds Christians thoroughly together ; and if we are diffident in The powe^ 
coming forward, there is prayer — ^that wonderful means for doing of prayw. 
anything, which is in every man's hand. Were there time I could 
tell you some strange, grand things, prayer has done, even for the 
Pux\jab; or, through the Punjab, for other countries. That still, small The LodtAna 
voice, which went from Lodiana, has indeed dome great things. It ^^^*' ' 
went about in the form of an appeal, asking men to set apart the 
second week of the year for united prayer. It found its way all o- 
v^ the worlds In England, Ireland, Wales, America, and else- 
where, the believing people of Q-od did meet ; and they prayed for the 
Spirit to come down with manifestation and power ; and the pray- 
er was heourd. There are many here, perhaps, who could tell you 
of the numberless places which were privileged to witness the 
glorious sight of lost souls brought safely into the fold of Christ. 

Daring the time I was in England I came across three such pla- lu efl«ci io 
66S : at Edinburgh, and at a lonely village in Devonshire, and '•■S'*"*'' 
again, at Halifax, I either saw, or was informed of, the great ef- 
fects resulting from the arrival of this appeal for united prayer. 
It was a glorious sight, I say ; and who is there that has seen a 
soul brought to Christ, or been instrumental in bringing one, that 
€[oes not know the feeling of holy joy that it imparts ? To think 
that the invitation came from India ! Aye, from this very pro- 
vince it went forth; it was printed at Lodiana; and God put it in- 
to the heart of one of his servants, who belongs to a mission 
tally represented at this Conference. To think of this — do w^ 
not see here how the hand of the Lord has visited this remote 
c6rner of India, that it should be blessed to stir up Christians 
in other countries, — and the movement eventually lead to a great 
in -gathering of volunteers for Christ I And do we not further see 
how G-od has made these events re-act upon us, in the increasing 
numbers of missionaries now being sent out to India ! I put it ^„ appeal 
then, fairly and unflinchingly, to you,-^hall we be doing our duty, *® laymen, 
if we give not a hearty co-operation to such of them as live in 
the same stations with us, and^eed (as we have learnt during this 
Conference) our assistance and sympathy, in several important 
ways. Before these missionaries, who have come from distant parts, 
shall leave us, I think it behoves us to assure them, that our sym- 
pathies do go with them. It has afforded us all special delight to 
see them here ; and I know I am only stating the general feeling, 
when I say, that when they go back to their fields of labour, and 
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to their homes, ottr prayer Bhidl follow them. Let them w(Mrk more 
earnestly, more faithftilly, in the pulling down of strongholds ; for 
we are helping them witii our prayers^ I know of no better way 
systematically to ensure this, and seek for ourselves the strength 
that Cometh from above, than to fall in With the Lodiana Appeal ; 
viz., for Christian men and women to unite more often in prayer to 
Gk>d. To such then as belong to the Chiirch of England I say — ^to 
you, to your chaplrfhi, — and to those Who attend this place of wor- 
ship, — Do you talk it over with your missionaries — ^how you can 
United maintain this increase of feelingfor the real things of Christ. I sug- 
prayer re- g^^ i\^g^i ^k Weekly prayer-meeting be held here at Lahore, and 
that all attend. It cati be done; and if done, I believe we shall 
see yet greater things than these, when many shall come out from 
both city and cantonments, asking what they shall do to be saved. 
If this can be added to other practical benefits, such as all good 
men, and true, desire to see result from this Conference, it will be 
the best thank-offering Lahore can make, and the best effort lay- 
men and ministers can put forth locally, to promote the inter- 
ests of Christ's kingdom. A strong nucleus Will be formed; the 
communion of saints will be more complete; personal religion will 
grow up ; the inquiring native will be led to come and see ; and the 
Hearer and Answerer of prayer will not withhold the blessing. I, 
for one, believe that a wonderful movement would be the result, if 
we met in lofe, and our prayers were earnest, and our faith unsha- 
ken. If we all think alike on this point, I cannot see why there 
should be any difficulty. It is to overcome such difficulties that we 
Kre met here in this Conference ; and if they have vanished before 
the practical recommendation which t hope will be carried out, 
Bome joint action would get over any difficulty that might arise ; 
and a foundation would be laid for that spiritual fellowship which 
is acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. 

Bev. Dr. The Rev. W. Butlbr, D. D., Superintendent of the Missions of 

fioTtiB. ^Q American Methodist Episcopal Church, in Oude and Rohiloond, 

was announced by the Chairman, as the next speaker. 

His poBition He said: — ^Though I have not, Sir, felt it necessary, that I should 

2^1^,^^°' occupy the attention of the Conference, during its sessions, by any 

remarks beyond the very few which I have made, this arose from 

no waat of interest in the important subjects which engaged orar 

itttention : I have, on the contrary, been intensely iaterested. But 

as the Mission which I represent, has been but lately established, 

and we have but little experience to bring to the elucidatioa of 
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tliMe great tliesaes, and as there was a large number of mia* 
skmanea preaent, whose laboixro and long aoqnaintanoe with the 
subjects diaenssed entitled their opinions to all attention and re^ 
Bpeot, I lelt that it was move my plaoe to be a listener, and a learn- 
er, than to take up the attention of the Confer^ce bj anj thing 
that X ootild say. 

In being called iipon, howerer, to address yon, in this conclu- 
ding meeting, I trwfi I realize the importance of the occasion, and 
appreciate its import; and thankful should I be, to be enabled to 
say something which might, in any manner, contribute to deepen 
or confirm the holy and blessed sentiments, which haye been so de- 
lightfully developed by this convocation of the l4ord's people. 
My whole heart has gone with the prevailing conviction of these 
services, that it is indeed ''good and pleasant for brethren to dwell 
together in unifyj^ How acceptable to Almighty Gh>d, whose ser* 
vaots we are, must these developments have been, realizing as 
^ey did, to such an extent, the prayer of the Iiord Jesus for 
his followers — *' That they all may be one, as thou. Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that the world m»Y believe that thou hast sent 
me." 

Beyond any thing that I ever saw in the intercourse of the min- Sorpataiofl 
isters and members of Christian churches in Christian lands, we Ji*'*!!?*'"'^ ^ 
have here, in the capital of the Fui\jab, surrounded by Qindooism, union. 
Sikhism, and Islamism, '' witnessed a good confession " in favour 
of the real unity existing in the hearts of Christian men ; and this 
oneness has risen superior to all difiTerences of creeds and colour, 
and nationslity, and denominational distinctions ; and enabled ns 
to exhibit before the unbelieving world, for the time being, as love* 
ly an exhibition of Christian union, as probably that world has ever 
seen. We can never forget the days— "days of Heaven" they were — 
which we have spent together ; and who that has ei^joyed them 
but must pray, with a greater earnestness than he ever did before, 
that the spirit here developed may henceforth reign in the hearts 
and lives of all the ministers and members of the various churches 
of the Hedeemer, engaged in this and other lands in winning back 
this lost world to* God. 

How delightfully has our faith in, and our love for, our common 
Lord been evidenced during the intercourse and. services of the past 
week ! How small did our differences seem to become, and how ma- 
ny and important and varied our points of agreement, till it seem- 
ed as if it were very excusable indeed, had we forgotten wKca cU- 
mminc^km we each belonged to, satisfied with the fieir higher assur- 
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auce that we were " all one in Christ Jesus." And all this has 
been realized without interference with each other's conyictions 
or compromise of each other's views. There has been perfect free- 
dom, joined with perfect love ; for we have felt indeed that " the 
greatest of these is charity .'' 
lllutirattoD Sir, too often, at home, the professors of the Christian ftdth are 

from roari- \^q ships crowded in a harbour, — their fair proportions marred, 
in a measure by those unsightly buffers of hemp, or long bundles 
of brush, which hang down their sides to avert irjury from osciU 
latiou and friction ; too often do they, whether from design or 
accident, get athwart each other's bows, and do injury to each 
other's rigging. But, when freed from such confinement, and char- 
tered to go "far hence among the Gentiles," how grateful is » 
friendly sail, when we meet it out on this wide sea of heathenism 1 
No matter what flag she carries, or from what port she hails, — from 
the German, the !^glish, or the American, — ^the Episcopalian, Preft^ 
byterian or Methodist, — ^we welcome her with joy ; and as we ap- 
proach " the stranger," we salute her, and the flag she carries ; — ^we 
will even go on board, if invited, compare our chronometers and 
bearings, partake of her hospitality, and, if bound for the same 
port, try to keep in her company. It was in such a spirit that the 
venerable Bishop WiUon took n^e by the hand, on my arrival in 
Calcutta, and said, " So long as your Church is faithful in preaching 
the doctrines of salvation, as preached by good old John Wesley, 
90 long will X wish her God speed in her wor^ I" 
g Our sacramental service, on sabbath evening last, was one of 

lal service. ** the signs of the times." Those who shared in it can never for-: 
get it. Seven denominations, and as many nationalities, then sat 
down, as they hope yet to sit down in heaven, without lines of 
demarcation, and celebrated " the death by which we live." Tru- 
ly our Great Master was with us, and every heart could feel the 
appropriateness of the Poet's language to such a scene, as the 
highest expression gf the Christian union of the real followers qf 
our I^ord : — 

"Not by a party's narrow banks confined, 
Kot by the sameness of opinions joined. 
Bat cemented by the Redeemer's blood, 
And bound together in the heart of God." 

Beminis- And how wonderful, Sir, is it, when one reflects, that all this 

thrMuUny. ^*® ^®®^ realized in the Capital of the Punjab I What a change, what 

an advance does this bespeak I How strongly is this felt by one, who, 

like myself, was a fugitive in the great " Mutiny," Ave years agOt 
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Those of UB who were shut up in Njrnee Tal, felt that our liTes 4^ 
pended, under God, upoQ the Punjab being held. How eagerly 
did we listen for every rumour from the West. How constant 
was the inquiry, whenever news arrived, — ** Is the Puz^'ab holding 
oat still?'' And hearty and many were the prayers which then 
went up to God, for the distinguished men here, on whose prudence 
and valour the entire Christian life of India seemed to be Bfi^ 
pended 1 

Those terrible scenes and anxieties have passed away. The Pun- India fave4 
jab was held; and not only so, but was made, in the wonderful pro- punja*b. 
vidence of our God, a bulwark for the British power in India, a 
Bource of strength instead of a weapon of destruction. God must 
have been in this. He here honoured those who had honoured 
Him $ and I feel it to be one of the privileges of my life, that I have 
been allowed to stand in this assembly, and here to meet some of 
those noble Christian men, to whom every Christian in India owes so 
much. It is doubly delightful to meet tl^em on such an occasion 
as this,— ^to see them no less zealous and valiant for their God, than 
they have been for their Queen. And may we not expect that the 
Almighty, who has no doubt blessed the Punjab for their sakes, 
and made it a source of political salvation to India, will yet agaiii 
bless it, for these deeds of Christian decision and action, whicl^ WQ 
this day witness I ' Who can tell but that redemption may soon 
come to the valiant Sikhs, and that they may be honoured of Gk>d 
to spread the faith of Christ far and wide over this lai)d I 

This day we behold the opening of the ^ew Tear: 1862 has The new 
gone I— ^would that it had borne better record to God in our behalf. ^^^' 
But another year has begun ; let us improve it. As missionaries, I 
trust we shall do more this year than has ever yet been done for 
God in India. We have learned much of how careful and prudent 
we ought to be, especially in our intercourse with the rising Native 
Church in this land, so that it may take, from the very begin- 
ning, that shape and form which will be most in accordance with 
the will of God, and most promotive of good to the great people 
around us. 

On the Native Christian young men, Who have said se much, RegfM>nsibili- 
and of whom so much has been said, a great responsibility de- ^^|^( ^^tivo 
volves. Will they meet it like men ? Will they show that in de- 
siring a higher education* and social position, and large salaries, 
their motives ix^ these desires are all Christian ? Will they nobly 
show that the feelings with which Bengalee Baboos are regarded, 
by some among the other classes of our Native Christians, are un- 

2Q 
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deserred T Will they shew by their oondoct tliat they are not 
mercenary, that they are not ashamed of their oountry— -of her 
habits and customs, so far as they are innocent and appropriate f 
They hare a noble example of devotion and liberality in their mis* 
sionaries ; let them shew that they appreciate it, and can follow 
nfch examples. Let thent look to themselves, that they have the 
saving grace of Gk>d in them ; and then let them ** honomr the 
Lord with their substance, and the first-fruits of all their increase."^ 
Let them hc^d pnsyer-meetings together, to implore CFod to save 
their perishing countrymen — ''their kinsmen according to the 
flesh ;" let them, if they have not a native pastor to support, sup- 
port a catechist, or open some out-station or nrission ; let them put 
their hands into their pockets, and give, from their large salaries, a 
tenth, or fifth, ** as God has prospered them," to help on that cause 
to which they " owe their own selves besides.'' Let them give 
their labours fireely, in any department where they can help the 
Christian missionary. Let them, I say, act thus, and the imputa- 
tion of being mercenary will be rolled away from thenr. We shall 
Mess Gk>d fbr such Native Christian brethren, when we thus see in 
then» the graces of purity, oi liberality, of loving labours for their 
. country's good. For such men we will desire all the temporal 
prosperity that the Pi'ovidence of God can confer upon them, and 
will ever rejoice to behold them and theirs consecrated to the ser- 
vice of their God and Saviour. 

And nothing will ever secure the favour of Christians, here and 
«t home, but such a course as this ; and without this, what will be 
their responsibility at last, when they stand before the Judge of all — 
when Gk>d will require at their hands an account of the im p rove m ent^ 
they made of their Christian position, their education, their mo- 
ney, their time, and every other " talent" which He gave them — 
not for selfish ends, but that they might therewith glorify God^ 
and do good to liieir fellow men. If we expect at last to hear the 
adorable Saviour say, — ** Well done, good and faithful servant 1 '^ 
what manner of persons should we be I 
€hriiti9R ^ have spoken^ ^r, of ** progress ;" and notwithstanding the dif- 

Fi ogr»)tf. ficulties we have to meet, and the slowness of our action, there is 
progress. The power of Christianity is extending, — ^and more ra- 
pidly than superficial observers are at all aware of. 

Some years ago I compiled statistics on this great subject, which 

* were afterwards laid before the public ; and it is surprising to oon^ 

template the great aggregate of the agencies which the zeeJ of ih» 
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Lord's people has already sent forth. One or two facts may illus- 
trate this. 

Sixty years ago there was no Bible Society existing ; and it hat Siaiiitiet. 
been estimated, that probably the entire number of copies of the 
Holy Scriptures then in existence, was not oyer 4,000 000, — ^in less 
than 40 languages. What have sixty years witnessed ? The or- 
ganization of Bible Societies throughout Christendom, the issue* 
from which within that ]^eriod have been nearly 70,000,000, — ^in 
nearly 200. languages I In other words, within the past half cen- 
tury there have been probably more copies of the Sgriptures giyea 
to the world, than had been put into circulation in all the precede 
ing 1,800 years I 

Again, sixty years ago there were only two Missionary Socio* 
ties in existence — the Moravian and the Gospel Fropagadon ; and 
they both had less than 100 missionaries to the heathen, — with • 
▼ery few converts. Now, no Church which holds evangelical view* 
is without its foreign mission organization ; and the number of mis* 
nonaries is over 3,000, — ^with a body of native helpers more thaa 
squal to themselves. The converts are now beginning to be numr 
Wed by hundreds of thousands ; and scholars, by millions. About 
36 theological institutions exist in foreign lands, for training a na* 
tive ministry ; and more than 40 printing presses are pouring forth a 
Christian literature in their languages ; while four missionary ships 
are traversing the ocean, exclusively devoted to this cause. IS&vwt 
since the Bedeemer issued His great commission, has His Church 
had such an agency as now exists. The light of heaven nev^ 
shone on as bright a day as our eyes behold ! And yet. all this is 
but preparatory— *a commencement. These agencies are doubling 
their number and power, every twelve years ; and the men are now 
listening to me, who may live to see them multiplied fourfoUL 

The scientific developments of the past 40 years have been won* Proi peetivo 
derfal ; but far more surprising have been the movements of God in Ik "S'^^LJl 
His providence, preparing the world for the Gospel, and fitting His 
Church for the work which He is evidently about to do on the 
earth. All thoughtful men feel that we are on the eve of great 
events. For 1,800 years the saints of God have interceded for 
the coming of His kingdom; and all this great and growing 
preparation, this marshalling of the hosts, this accumulation of 
materials, the very siege we are laying to the outworks of sin,*— aU 
betoken the mighty struggle which must ere long ensue. The re- 
sources of Him to whose command we bow, are inexhaustible ; an4 
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His oath is given for the success of His cause : ** the whole ^arth 
shall be filled with his glory ;'' and a day hastens on, when frooa 
the rising of the sun to its setting, the idols shall be utterly abo- 
lished, and the Lord alone shall be exalted in the earth 1 

India shall be redeemed ; and over the prostrate forms of her 
sttperstition-^fallen never to rise again — ^shall the sons and daugh- 
ters of India yet sing their Saviour's praise* 

A reference has been made to the devoted servants of G-od who 
have laid down their lives in this gloHous enterprise. They lived 
not to witness the final triumph of their cause ; but they will nevei> 
theless be associated with the honour of that triumph: They 
laboured, and we have entered into their labours. They went forth 
weeping, bearing the precious seed, sowing beside all waters. 
They toiled to break up the hard, stubborn soil, and prepare it for 
the promised " rain," which God is yet to " pour out upon all flesh," — 
when " the wilderness shall become a fruitfid field," and the face 
of the moral, world shall be full of- fruit. Honour to those vene- 
rable men I Their labour may be overlooked, and even their names 
may pass from the recollection of their successors ; but those labours 
can never die. The prayers they have breathed, and the tears they 
have wept, for India, still linger around th^ memory, and are had 
in remembrance before God» 
tlluftratlon On the day wheii the Oreat Interhatidiial &thibitidn opened 

latprnational iii London last year, no heart in that vast assembly forgot Mm 
Exbibition. ^i^^ge grand conception was then realized before them. It w^ 
fitting th&t he should be remembered then ; and when the grand 
anthem, with which the proceedings opened, had uttered its invo- 
cation and praise to the Divine Author of all that is lovely, and 
pure, and good, on earth and in heaven, the human instrumeiit 
whom He fitted and inspired to accomplish His work, was next 
remembered. That choir and assembly turned, like the heart of 
one man, toward the tomb of the illustrious dead, and sang : 

''O Fileni Father of our Kings to be 

Mourned in this golden hour of Jubilee, 

For this, fo( all, ve weep our thanks lo thee !*' 

A grateful nation could not forget the Prince Consort, whose 
mind cqnceived the purpose that his hand was not allowed to 
bring to completion : others carried out his high design, but he 
did not lose the reward which was due to his memory. 

There is a day, and a scene, hastening onward to meet us, before 
^hich all the glories of the International Exhibition will pale 
their fires, as the lesser lights of heaven melt away into the great- 
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«r glory of tlie rising sun; and in that "golden hour of Jubilee/' 
every land will remember her apostles — the silent sowers of this 
hour, who will then be in their graves, after bearing "the bur- 
den and heat of the day i" they will be remembered ; and, while 
the praise and glory shall all be given to Him to whom it is due, 
each redeemed nation will ''weep its thanks'' to those who first 
brought it the light, and laid the foundations of those institu- 
tions, under which it rose " from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto Gk>d." Yes, Sir ; " He that soweth, and he 
that reapeth, shall yet rejoice together ;" and " every mem shall re* 
ceive his own reward," aooording to his own labour, in that glorious 
consummation. 

Who would not love such a Godlike work as this I Who would 
not wish to share its triumphs I I would rather have my por- 
tion there, than have all earthly honours. Inefficient as X know 
myself to be, and helping rather indirectly, than directly, in this 
great work, yet in view of the coming future, I would rather 
have the lot and the reward of the humblest missionary then, 
than to sit (m the throne of the world now. For such a cause it 
is sweet to give, and delightful to make sacrifices ; it is an honour to 
be allowed to do either ; or to help its progre^Si by any assistance, 
whether secular or spiritual. 

Beference has been made to Providence, in connection with this Providencef * 
enterprisov The entire history of Christianity is full of these pro- 
videncesv Allow me to refer to one of them, brought to my mind 
by the past and present condition of the Fui\jab, and by the hope 
we cherish, that God will consummate in these provinces the inti- 
mations of mercy we already witness. 

' Look at the importance to be attached to the fact, that Julius c»«ar pre- 
CsBsar preceded, not followed, the Apostle Paul. Had the Apos- P^red ihe 
tie of the Gentiles been called a short time sooner to fulfil his Paul, 
commission, what impediments he would have found, — ^Europe and 
Asia divided into a number of separate nationalities, all jealous of 
each other, with divers laws and languages, and restrictions on in- 
tercourse. Under such circumstances, what could even an Apos- 
tle's zeal have done, and how limited would the results of his la- 
bours have been I The Apostle needed a pioneer, to sweep away 
these impediments, and open the world to his labours ; and God 
provided one. 

Little did Julius Csssar think, as he burst his way through all 
barriers, broke down these nationalities, opened roads and com- 
BAunications, gave common laws to all, and extended the protect 
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tion of his country's power, from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, to 
every citizen of Borne, to go whither he chose, with a freedom of 
movement that till then the world had never known, — ^little did he 
imagine that he was but preparing the way for one greater than 
himself, who so soon was to follow, and who, in the glad use of all 
the facilities thus furnished him, was to preach the Gospel, and 
plant Christian churches in all these regions. 

A thought or two more, and I have done. 

In passing through London, on my way to India, I saw the cele* 
brated Kohri-moor ; and as I mused upon it, it seemed to represent 
the political and moral condition of its country. 

What vicissitudes of fortune has that bright jewel seen, since it 
first emerged from its unknown mine. How many hands grasped 
that prize, ere it found its way to its final resting place in the Regalia 
of England 1 The hand of Christian civilization has given it a shape 
and setting, that till now it never had. It shines and radiates in 
all the glory of which God made it capable. . 

Poor India I she has had her full share of sufiPering. Many 
lords have had dominion over her ; and to how many gods has she 
bowed down I But at length, after thousands of years of uncer- 
tainty and gloom, her day of grace dawns : God will arise and 
have mercy upon her. For not more certain is it, that the Koh- 
i-noor, which once shone in the crown of the Great Mogul, and 
afterwards ornamented the forehead of 'Hhe Lion of the Fu^jab,'^ 
on the very spot where we are assembled, — ^but now blazes in far 
greater splendour on the brow of your Christian Queen, — ^not more 
true is this, than that India, like her brightest gem, shall yet rise 
and shine, because her light shall have come, and the glory of the 
Lord shall have risen upon her. After ages of uncertainty anH 
sorrow, God will give her rest and joy. She will yet, in her redeem-' 
ed and sanctified position, in the midst of the general Christianity of 
the world, illustrate the glory of Him who will save her ; and her 
learning, population, and great wealth, and the qualities of her 
people, which the grace of Heaven will yet develop and devote to 
the glory of Christ, will all join to render her conspicuous, as she 
will then shine, bright and beautiful, in the diadem of the Son of 
God. 


Sir H. B. Colonel Sir Herbert Edwardes, K. C. B., said: — I wish to press 

Edwardeb. home upon you, the thought which has been thrown out by my 

friend and comrade of old days, Colonel Edward Lake-^the lesson 

of contrast between to-day, and the day when the English die* 
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tated peace to the Sikh nation, tinder the now dismantled battle- Coatrasi 
menis of Lahore. Seventeen years ago, the Sikhs, in their militarj ihe preteot 
pride, invaded British India, and were driven back across the Sut- *"^ ^^ ^ 
ledge, after four desperate pitched battles. In February 1846, the vie- Funjab. 
torious army of Lord Gk>ugh encamped under these walls. The lit- 
tle Maharajah Duleep Singh, then 8 years old, came forth with his 
warriors, and his nobles, to make submission. Lord Hardinge took 
the boy upon his knee, and while he spoke in lion tones of stern- 
ness and reproof to the Sikh chiefs and councillors, he kindly 
promised to be a guardian to their unoffending prince. And so 
he would have been, had the Sikh soldiers let him I But Ghxl will- 
ed it otherwise. Lord Hardinge's first measure was to appoint Sir Henrjr 
Henry Lawrence, Besident at Lahore. And how did the new Be- 
flident begin his work ? By a thank-offering to God who had given 
England victory. Before Lord (Rough's arn^ left Lahore, Henry 
Lawrence called a public meeting in his tent, and founded the 
Asylum for Soldiers' Children in the Himalaya, which now bears 
his name. That was how our public work began in the Punjab. 
Two years passed on, and the mortified Sikh soldiery rose a second Khaba pow- 
time to tussle with the British, for the empire of Hindoostan. They *' broken, 
fought it out stoutly, like brave men, as they are ; but a second time 
they were disastrously defeated ; and the great Khalsa power was 
broken. No further forbearance could be shown ; and the whole 
Sikh army laid down their arms and guns before Lord Gough ; — 
many a^ey-beard weeping as he did it. Not only the army, but 
the nation was disarmed ; and the Punjab became a province of 
British India. 

How was its administration entered on ? in what spirit ? One 
of the earliest measures of the great men who were set over us, was ,dmin^9ira- 

to establish a Christian Mission at the very capital of the Sikh re- *»**"» ****^ 

begun, 
ligion. Hay its name— Umritsur — prove a happy omen ; may it 

be indeed a fountain of immortaUiy, and foretell the baptism of the 
people I Soon followed the crisis of 1857 ; and the Sikhs rose 
once more ; but rose this time to help us I Side by side the Eng- 
lishman and the Funjabee, but late such enemies, beat down the 
mutiny. It tells like a fable ; but it is simply the story of a bless- ^ ^^ 
ing. And now the new year, 1863, finds this Christian Conference a blesainf . 
gathered at Lahore, to promote the truest welfare of the people, 
and the glory of God. A Sikh Rajah and his family are present 
in the room. The Boy King of 1846 is a Christian nobleman in our 
own country — happy and contented — honoured by our sovereign — 
revolving plans of good for his native land — and, we may trust, heir 
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to a crown far brighter than the one he lost. It has been, indeed, 

chappy Christmas. The old year has gone down with prayer; and 

the new year has risen with prayer again, for the extension of the 

kingdom of our Lord. May it be a token for good. God works 

by means. May He have great things in store for us I I have 

lived so long in the Punjab, that I am half a Punjabee, and half an 

Englishman ; and I cannot but wish that it may be given to the 

noble races of our province to take the lead in the regeneration 

Th« roiflsion ^f ludia. And the practical lesson which I would draw from the 

of Eiighsli- 

moo in lodia. retrospect of the Punjab struggles — the last thought which I would 

leave with you, is this,-^that it is the duty of every Englishman to 

realize the purpose for which he and his countrymen have been 

brought across the seas ; and throw away the conceited thought 

that God brought us here for any material progress. It was not 

for that that the Saxon was required. The Asiatic intellect is as 

keen as ours. Ours has indeed more thew and sinew ; but whence 

did the vigour come ? Not from our geography, but from our 

faith. It came from Christianity. It came from our getting a 

grasp of tnUh ; and this is the strength which we English have 

come here to wield, and in the wielding of which we shall be bless^ 

ed, as we have been blessed in the Pui^i^^- We have come to 

conquer India, it is true ; but let each one of us go home with the 

thought, that we have not come to conquer it for ourselves : our 

mission here is to conquer it for God. 


PRIVATE MEETING. 

At a private meeting of the members of the Conference, held 
on the forenoon of the 2nd of January, D. F. McLeod, Esq., C. B., 
in the Chair, the following Resolutions were adopted : ^ 


I. That a Committee, consisting of the following members, be Compila- 

lioo cofl 
nitte6i 


formed, for the purpose of preparing a report of the proceedings "°" ***"*" 


of the Conference, for publication. 

Chairman. — Colonel Lake. 

Hbmbebs. — ^The Reverend Mr. Caldeiwood, J. A. Miller, Esq.,* 
and Dr. Newton. 

Secret ART. — Captain McMahon. 

II. That a Bible and Tract Society for the Punjab be formed, Bible and 
to work, as far M possible, in connection with the Lodiana Press. J^^^ 

2. That the Lieutenant Governor be asked to be Patron.f 

3. That the following be a Committee for this object :^ 

Chairman ; 

D. F. McLeod, Esq, 
Hembers: 


Sir H. B. Edwardes, EL C. B., 
Colonel Lake, C. B., 
Colonel Maclagan, 
Dr. Farquhar, 


R. N. Cust, Esq., 
Edward Prinsep, Esq., 
T. D. Forsyth, Esq., 
J. P. Melvill, Esq., 
The Chaplains of Lahore, Meean Meer, and Umritsur, 
The Missionaries of Lahore and Umritsur ;-^ 
with power to add to their number, and to appoint their own Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 


* Having been called away from tiie tcene of the committee's laboan, Mr. Miller 
was uaable to take part ia the compilation of the Proceedins^s. Subiequently the 
Committes waa enlarged by tbe addition of the Rev. John Newton. 

t 8U Robert Moatgomery has kindly contented to be Patron* 

2R 
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Secular mid 
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4. That the two departments of the Society, and their respec- 
tive funds, be kept quite distinct. 

III. That a sub-committee of the above be appointed, to consid- 
er the question of a standard authorized version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, — to consist of the following members : — 

Lt. Col. Sir H. B. Edwardes, K. C. B., 
The Rev. T. V. French, 
The Rev. L. Janvier, 

2. That this Conference petition the Crown,* through the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, for this purpose ; after inviting the co- 
operation of all, not only in the Punjab, but also in the Nortli 
W&st Provinces, and Bengal, favourable to the pLsm. 

IV. That a Central Committee, with branch committees, or 
corresponding members, be formed, iTor advising and assisting mis- 
sionary bodies in secular matters ; such as providing for the sup- 
port of Native Christians and inquirers, obtaining employment for 
such as require it, forming locations for Native Christian commu- 
nities, and adopting measures for creating, or extending, a verna- 
ctdar Christian literature. 

2. That the Lieutenant G-ovemor be asked to be Patron^f 

3. That the following persons be on the Commi'ttee :— 

President : 

D. F. McLeod, Esq. 

Hembers : 


Iiiter-Mii- 
sion Com- 
mittee* 


B. N. Cust, Esq., Dr. Farquhar, 

R. H. Davies, Esq., T. D. Forsyth, Esq., 

Edward Prinsep, Esq., Colonel Maclagan ; 

Dr. Cleghorn, 

with power to add to their number, and appoint their own Secr^ 

tary and Treasurer. 

V. That a General Committee of Reference be formed, for de- 
termining any diflferences of opinion that may arise between Mis- 


« Tbe terms of this reaoluiion will be uUtmately modified; as it is considered 
that it would be anwise to seek the authorization of the Crown, for any vemacalar 
version that can, under existing circumstances, be prepared* 

i Sir Robert Montgomery has consented to be Patron of this Committee. 
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sionary bodies ; which shall be represented in the Committee by 
one member from each body. 

2. That the following members be nominated, as a preliminvy 
Committee, to consider how far the working of the above can be 
practically carried out : — 

Church Missionary Society, — ^Bev. R. Bruce, 
American Presbyterian, — Ber. J. Newton, 
American United Presbyterian, — "Rev, A. Gk>rdon, 
National Church of Scotland, — Rev. B. Paterson. 

3. That the following laymen be on this Committee : — 

Edward Prinsep, Esquire. 
T. D. Forsyth, Esquire. 

4. That the Bev. Qolokn^th be added, as a member to represent 
the Native Brethren. 

VI. — The subject of Female Education was discussed ; and it Female 
, , Edueatioa* 

was resolved : 

1. That any movement regarding it be left to the Central Com- 
mittee. 

2. That the attention of that Committee be drawn to the cir- 
culation of some papers upon, and some tracts towards, the attain- 
ment of this object. A paper lately read before a Debating Socie- 
ty at Benares was suggested for inquiry. 

VII. — It was resolved that the following suggestions be submit- Mairiare 
ted to the " Committee of La^vs," in the hope that they may con- JJivorce 
sent to take action upon them, with a view to urging the enact- 1>^* f'^ 
ment of a suitable law on the subject of marriage and divorce, as Chriftians. 
affecting native converts. 

1. To give the Christian convert divorce, on the one legitimate 
ground of adultery by the heathen partner, and on no other 
ground. 

2. To afford facilities for reconciliation of converted husband 
and heathen wife, who has left him, by citing her to appear be- 
fore the Magistrate in person, and ( after a private interview with 
her husband at the Court ) declare whether it is her will to return 
to her husband, or go to her relations, — such election to be affirmed 
by the Court. 

3. To give legal divorce from child betrothal, when the heathen 
parents or guardians of one party refuse to consummate the mar- 
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riikge, on the plea of the conyersion of the other partyio Christianity* 

4. To assign the children to the father, whether Christian or 
heathen, on the grounds of general law. 

N« B.^It 18 believed that the highest Hindoo authoritief declare betrothal in 
childhood to be the real marriage, and to be indiisoiuble during life. But there are 
diflTerences of opinion on this head. And in praetieef great laxity prerails among the 
Hindoos, especially in the Punjab; where betrothal is not regarded as any bar to 
marriage elsewhere. This facilitates action on our part. 

Medical YIII. — ^That a Committee be formed for considering the adyisa- 

■uiioDariea. jjjjj^y ^f employing, to a greater extent, and more systematically. 

Medical Missionaries. 

MiMBEBS : Colonel Lake, Colonel Maclagan, Dr. Cleghom, Dr. 

Farquhar, and Dr. Newton. 

D. F. McLEOD, 

OhaiTtMttim 


The Proceedings of the Conference were concluded on the after- 
noon of the 2nd of January, 1863, by a 

PUBLIC MEETING FOB PRAYEB. 

conducted by 

The Bit. John Newton, M. A. 

at which, as at the preliminary meeting, representatives of differ- 
ent denominations took a leading part ; while it was largely at- 
tended by members of the Conference, and the Public in general. 


CONCa^UDDTG REMAUKS. 


The reader has now heen hrought to the close of th^ The pnb- 
proceedings of what has been termed, in one of the proceed- 

• 

preceding essays, "our first general conference of mis- ^^' 
sionaries," — ^the first, at least, held in the Punjab, or 
Ifl'othem India. These proceedings, as thus recorded, 
have expanded into a volume of larger dimensions, 
than was at first anticipated. But no attempt has been 
made-— or perhaps could well have been made — ^to cur- 
tail or condense them; and it is hoped that among the 
rarious topics discussed, and the different modes of 
treatment adopted, something may be found, to at- 
tract, or to instruct, almost every class of persons in- 
terested in the cause of missions. 

Conference and discussions on such subjects, held Confer- 
in those Christian countries which are the great cen- christian 
tres of missionary operations, possess, no doubt, many countries, 
advantages not ei\joyed here. The experiences of 
many lands can be there collected together; all the 
appliances of an advanced civilization, and all the influ- 
ences of a powerful, wealthy, energetic, and independ- 
ent community, can be brought to bear; and subjects 
viewed from a distance, can be discussed with a delibe- 
rateness, impartiality, and freedom from bias, not per- 
haps attainable in the midst of mission fields. But Those on 
the revelations of the latter have a speciality of their ground, 
own, which cannot but be valuable on this account. A 
perusal of the foregoing pages can leave no doubt in 
the reader's mind, that some things have been elicited 
here, which could not have been elicited, or discussed 
with effect, on a distant arena ; and it may be presum- 
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ed, that facts connected with the every day life of mis- 
eions, and illustrative of missionary experiences, have 
been incidentally touched upon, which would not be no- 
ticed in more formal publications; and therefore calcu- 
lated to be the more interesting and instructive to those 
at a distance. 
Solemn There is a certain degree of solemnity, in the very 

And DT&O* *f m 

tical cha- idea of an assemblage such as this, held in the midst 
TOcter of of those whom it is sought to wean from their own, and 
introduce to another faith: and this feeling, no doubt, 
largely influenced those who took a part in this Con- 
ference. The position has necessarily rendered the 
discussions, or a large part of them, of a less speculative 
character, than such discussions would otherwise be 
liable to become ; for every word spoken ar read, was 
addressed to those, of whom the greater portion would, 
firom their personal knowledge, justly appreciate its 
correctness and force; and every suggestion offered, 
was liable to be put to the test of actual trial. 

That such discussions, held under such circumstan- 
ces, should have been brought to a close, without crea- 
ting excitement, suspicion, or ill-will, in any quarter, 
may occasion surprise, to those who contemplate the 
Bcene from a distance ; but it is nevertheless true, — ^and 
no less consolatary, and matter for deep thankfulness, 
than it is true. 
Co-operar They have resulted, too, in the adoption of some 
tive mea- particular measures, by which it is hoped that the way 
may be opened, for enabling the Christian public to co- 
operate more effectively than heretofore, in the work of 
missions; — ^whereby the hands of the missionary breth- 
ren may be greatly strengthened, their labours lighten- 
ed, and their minds relieved. 

" The harvest, truly, is plenteous ; but the labourers 
are few :" and when we look around on the millions by 
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whom we are surrounded in India, stall devoted to their Mission* 
idols, or their false prophet, — and then upon the mere ^^^ 
handful of earnest men, who have as yet been sent forth, ^®^P- 
to save the few whom their influence may effectually 
reach — ^to pluck a few ears from the ripened fields, — ^and 
when we know, that those who oome out from the mass 
of their countrymen, to adopt the faith of the stranger, 
are in a manner constrained, for the most part, to look 
to the missionary for every thing — not only for guidance, 
but for that support which is but too generally denied 
to them from other quarters, — ^it will readily be under- 
stood, how vast may be the benefits resulting from well 
devised efforts to relieve the missionary, as far as possi- 
ble, from all cares, save those strictly appertaining to 
his spiritual charge. 

It may be hoped, too, that4>he example here set, will Example, 
be followed elsewhere, in mission lands,— witii increasing- 
ly important results. India is often regarded, in Chris- 
tian countries, as a homogeneous whole; but nothing 
ean be further from the fact : and it is not to be sup- 
posed, that the experiences of one part are equally ap- 
plicable to every other. 

Here in the Punjab, there are no less than four most Variety of 
maricedly distinct sections of the population — ^the Hin- -[-^^g 
dii, the Sikh, theMahomedan of the cis-Indus regions, 
and those of the trans-Indus frontier tribes, comprising 
Path^ns and Belooches. Of these, the Hindu and the 
cis-Indus Mahomedan, have much in common with the 
corresponding races of Northern and Central India, as 
far south as the Satpura range : but all of them have 
very little in common with the inhabitants* of Ben- 
gal and Eastern India ; with the Guzeriti, Mahrattah, 
and Pdrsi population of Western India ; or with the 
Canarese, Teloogoo, and Tamil races of the South. 
There is abundant scope, therefore, for independent ac- 
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tion, in the same direction, in other portions of this 
vast peninsula; and a comparison of the separate expe- 
riences of all, could not but prove highly instructive. 

With these few closing remarks, the Lahore Con- 
ference issue this volume, — in the earnest and prayer- 
ful hope, that the blessing of God may accompany it, 
that many who profess to be followers of Christ, maybe 
stimulated by it to greater earnestness in His service, 
and above all, that the members of that nation, to which, 
in the mysterious workings of His Providence, it has 
pleased the Almighty to entrust the Government of this 
deeply interesting land, may become impressed with 
a sense of the vastness and solemnity of the respon- 
sibilities imposed upon them. Thoughtful men in In- 
dia have been constrained, by the course of events 
during the past few years, profoundly to feel the truth 
of the Psalmist's declaration, that "except the Lord keep 
the city, the watchman wakethbut in vain;" — and un- 
less we fulfil our duty here, we have no right to expect 
that we shall dwell secure. If the Bible be the Word 
of God, and the books revered by the Hindii and Ma- 
homedan contain mere fables, then it must have been 
intended, that Ae Christian's rule should prepare the 
way for the spread of the Gospel. And how is this to 
be secured? — ^^Not by might, nor by power; but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.'' And may all who 
name the name of Christ — ^whether they be able to take 
part in the work by their labours, or by their contribu- 
tions ; or whether they be precluded from both — ^be in- 
stant, nevertheless, in supplications at the Throne of 
Grace, that the Spirit of God may be abundantly pour- 
ed out, and that the glorious light of His Gospel may il- 
luminate these lands of darkuess and of sin. 

D. F. McLbod. 
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The Right Rev. Daniel Wilson, D. D. on the 

SUBJECT OP Marriage and Divorce 

AMONGST Native Christians. 

The whole law of marriage, in India, was in a very vague and 
unsatisfactory .state in the Bishop's time, and encroachments were 
ventured on, which involved serious risk and reponsibility. 'Again 
and again did the Bishop bring the matter before the Government, 
and again and again was he requested to suggest a remedy, and 
prepare a Marriage Act, which might be sent home and passed 
through Parliament, the Bishop wrought accordingly, the Govern- 
ment doubted ; he altered, they approved. It cost him infinite 
trouble ; and after all led to no result. It is needless to enter on 
the question now, as respects British subjects at least, because it 
has been set atjest by the 13th and 14th Vict. C. 40. But a0 re- 
spects Native Christians, both marriage and divorce are open ques« 
tions, full of embarrassment, and complicated by polygamy, and 
heathen courts. This will be evident to the reader, if he ponders up- 
on the following cases of conscience : they are a few amongst many, 

1. A Hindoo becomes a Christian and is baptized. He has 
several wives. Shall be retain all ? Or put away all but one ? 

2. If he retains but one, according to the Christian rule, which 
shall it be ? The one he loves best, or the one he married first ? 

3. If the one first married has an equitable and natural right, 
but is unwilling to remain, may he choose either of the others who 
are willing ? 

4. If the one first married has no children, and the one last 
married has several, must he cleave to the childless wife, and di*. 
miss the mother of his children ? 

5. In such a case, to whom do the children belong, if both parents 
claim them ? They are heathen by birth : are they to remain so, 
or be brought up Christians ? 

6. If of two wives, the one first married remains a heathen, 
and the one last married is baptized with her husband, must he 
retain the heathen, and dismiss the Christian ? 

2 S 
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7. A Hindoo boy and girl are betrothed. The one becomes a 
Christian before marriage, the other remains a heathen. Are they 
bound to each other, or free to choose? 

8. If both the betrothed become Christians before marriage, are 
they also bound, or free ? 

9. A Hindoo becomes a Christian and is baptized. All his hea- 
then wives leave him at once and for ever. Is he at liberty to 
marry again ? 

10. His wives who have left him, live in avowed and open adul- 
tery with other men, may he apply to the heathen courts to be di- 
vorced, and then marry again ? 

Such questions were arising continually, and they caused great 
perplexity—not only in themselves, but because a decision given 
on Christian grounds, might be set aside or reversed on legal grounds. 
Great differences of opinion also prevailed. A number of mission- 
aries of different religious denominations having come together to 
consider of the matter, resolved, amongst other things, that if a 
Hindoo, having many wives, became a Christian, it was proper that 
he should retain them all. A copy of this resolution was sent to 
the Bishop through the medium of a committee, who, in making 
their report say, that the Bishop " pronounced no decided opin* 
ion, but promised to give the matter his best consideration.'^ 
The meaning of this was clear enough. The Bishop did not ap- 
prove of the course which they had pursued, nor of the conclusion 
at which they had arrived : but he did not choose to speak au- 
thoritatively where he had no authority. 

His purpose and his plan, generally speaking, was to rule each 
ease upon its own merits, and by Chrii^tian principles, and thus 
gradually form precedents for uniform action. The episcopal sanc- 
tion required for adult baptism enabled him to do this in the case 
of all the Church missionaries. 

A few cases occurred which he did decide. He decided that the 
Christian man must be the husband of one wife only, and that 
wife, the first married. Thus he wrote to the Native Christians in 
the South of India, in 1834 : — 

** In nothing does true religion more directly benefit society, 
than in the institution of Christian marriage. One man united 
in Holy matrimony with one wife, the bond being indissoluble 
except for the cause of fornication, is our Saviour's blessed rule for 
domestic purity. The cases of adult married persons, where only 
one of the parties is converted, are most difficult. A man with 
two wives, if he become a Christian, must put one, the last whom 
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he -espoused, away, and liye chastely with the first wife, who is, 
in tratli, his only one in the eye of Ood. Eren if the second wife 
be willing to become a Christian, the above rule of natural equity 
is not therefore altered. If the heathen partner, as the Apostle 
says, decides to go, let her go ; but let the Christian live without 
desiring a second marriage during the life of the absent partner. 
No case, I think, can be found in the Kew Testament of two 
wives being allowed, unless the absent party have been duly 
separated and divorced by reason of unfaithfulness, before a com- 
petent tribunal,*' 

He decided also, that if two natives had been living in concu- 
binage, and now sought instruction in Christianity, they must be 
married before they could be received. 

And also, that if a child betrothed in infancy became a Chris- 
tian, and the party to whom she had been betrothed was willing to 
give a legal bill of divorcement before they came together, she was 
at liberty to marry any other man. 

(Pages 363 to 366, Vol. I. Life of the Bight Rev. Daniel WiS- 
80n, I>. B.} 
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A BILL 

7b prmde/or (he dtsaotiOhn of certain Maarriagea entered into by Chm&am, 
ComerU before their conversion, 

STATEMENT OP OBJECTS AN© REASONS. 

Tn oliject of this Bill is to remove a disability which now af- 
fects biany Native Christian Converts. 

A Native Christian is bound by the contract of marriage enter- 
ed into by him before his conversion ; and he cannot marry again, 
although the other parl^ to the marriage contract, who is not con- 
verted, refuses to cohabit with hhn, and considers him an outcast, 
anpl the marriage tie dissolved. 

The present state of the law has led to serious evils. Native 
Converts often resort to irregular marriages or concubinage. If 
they are conscientious, they are for ever separated from their con- 
sorts, and cainnot marry again. 

If the above view of the etatins of the Native Convert, with -re- 
spect to the unconverted party to the marriage contract, be deem- 
ed incorrect im any particular, it must at least be admitted that dif- 
ficult questions arise regarding the marriage of Converts before 
their convorsion, the other party to the marria,ge not being con- 
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verted ; and that an authoritative solution of these questions Would 
be a great boon to the Native Converts, and to the Clergy who €tre 
called upon to advise or marry such Converts. 

To remedy this state of things, the Bill proposes to bring the 
parties before a Judge, so that the real wishes of the party who is not 
converted may be ascertained. With the view of ensuring due re- 
gard to the habits of the people, the examination may be con- 
ducted by the Judge publicly or privately, as he may think fit, 
and if after a second examination, and due deliberation, the Hin- 
doo or Mahomedan party to the contract refuses to cohabit with 
the Convert, the Judge is empowered to dissolve the marriage. 

C. R. M. JACKSON- 
The Zlsi December 1859. 

THE BILL. 

Whereas on the conversion to the Christian faith of a Sindoo 
or Mahomedan who has been married before his or her conversion, 

T> ^j the wife or husband, as the case may be, 

of such Convert, being a Hindoo or Maho* 
medan, is entitled to live separate from 9uch Convert, and to treat 
the miprriage tie as dissolved ; and whereas it is expedient, if the 
Hindoo or Mahomedan husband or wife will not cohabit with the 
Christian Convert, his or her wife or husband as the Case may be, 
that such Convert should be at liberty to marry again ; It is enact* 
ed as follows :— 

I. When a Hindoo or Mahomedan husband or wife, whd Was 

married to a Christian Convert before her or his conversion, refti-^ 

^.„ . _ _ _. ses to cohabit with such Convert, the Con- 

catum to Usue orders/or v^'^ "^ay apply by petition to the Judge of 

appearance of Hindoo or the Zillah in which the Hindoo or Mar- 

Mah^medan husband or homedan husband or wife so refusing to 

unfe refusing to cohabvt ^ i... . ., « 

with Christian Convert, cohabit is resident, for an order, directing 

such husband or wife so refusing to co- 
habit, to appear, on a day to be named. in such order, before the 
Zillah Judge, for the purpose of being interrogated, whether he or 
she, as the case may be, does refuse to cohabit with such Convert ; 
and the Zillah Judge shall thereupon issue such order. Provided 
J. . always that the Zillah Judge shall not 

issue any such order or put any such 
interrogatory, unless it be proved to his satisfaction, in the case of 
a Hindoo or Mahomedan husband refusing to cohabit, that he has 
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attained the age of fourteen years, and in the case of a Hindoo 
or Mahomedan wife so refusing, that she has attained the age of 
twelve years. 

II. When the Hindoo or Mahomedan husband or wife, as the 
case may be, of such Convert, shall appear before the Zillah Judge, 

. in pursuance of such order, the Zillah 

og oy uag . j^^g^ shall interrogate him or her, whe- 
ther he or she does refuse to cohabit with such Convert, and the 
said Zillah Judge shall endeavour to ascertain the real wishes of 
such husband or wife, and for that purpose the Judge shall be at 
liberty, at his discretion, to interrogate such husband or wife pub- 
licly or privately, or to exclude from the Court during such inter- 
rogation all such persons as he in his discretion shall think fit to 
exclude. 

III. If the Hindoo or Mahomedan husband or wife refuses, 

rr, r ^ • when interrogated by the Zillah Judge, 

Time for postponing o ^ o » 

dissolution of Marriage %f to live with the Christian Convert, the 

HindM or MahoTMdun j^dge shaU record such refusal on his 
hu^and or wife refuses, j « x. . v .,^ p 

when interrogated by the proceedings, and if there be any child of 

Judge, to live with the the marriage of the Convert and such Hin- 
doo or Mahomedan husband or wife so 
refusing to cohabit, then living, the Zillah Judge shall postpone 
making any final order for the dissolution of the said marriage 
for the period of four years from the date on which he shall record 
such refusal. And if there be no children of the marriage of the 
Convert and the Hindoo or Mahomedan husband or wife so refu- 
sing to cohabit, then living, the Zillah Judge shall postpone ma- 
king any final order for the dissolution of the said marriage for the 
period of two years from the date on which he shall record such 
refusal* 

IV. At the end of the period of four years or two years, as the 
case may be, the Convert may apply by petition to the Judge of 

r\^^i - • ,•• ^41^ the Zillah in which the Hindoo or Maho- 
On the exjnraiton of the 

above periods, Judge on medan husband or wife refusing to coha- 

application to issue order \yii {^ resident, for an order requiring such 

for appearance of Hin- „. , __ _ , , , , .« 

doo or Mahomedan hus- Hindoo or Mahomedan husband or wife 

band or wife refusing to to appear, on a day to be named in such 

cohabit with Convert. , , „ ., „.„ , t j * v 

order, before the Zillah Judge, to be again 

interrogated whether he or she does refuse to cohabit with such 

Convert; and the Zillah Judge shall thereupon issue such order. 
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V. If at any time before the expiration of the said terms of four 
years or two years, as the case maybe, the Convert and the Hindoo or 

Mahomedan husband or wife of said Con- 

Jvdge may in eeriam ^^^^ gj^j^u apply by petition to the Zillah 
wtses issue order for ap- ^ ^ r 

pearance before the expi- Jwdge for a second interrogation of such 
ration of the above periods. Hindoo or Mahomedan husband or wife 

with a view to their re-union, or if the 
Convert shall make such application, and the Zillah Judge shall be 
t>f opinion that there is ground for believing that if such Hindoo or 
Hahomedan husband or wife were brought before him, such Hin- 
doo or Mahomedan husband or wife would consent to cohabit with 
the Convert, th^i it shall beu lawful for the Zillah Judge to issue 
-. . such order as is mentioned in Section IV 

of this Act. Provided always that nothing 
in this Section shall be construed so as to authorize the Zillah 
Judge to order the dissolution of any such marriage before the 

^expiration of the term to which the final order has been post- 
poned at the time of the first interrogation. 

YI. When the Hindoo or Mahomedan husband or wife, a» the 
case may be, shall appecur the second time before the Zillah Jodge 

T4 *: j^ T ^ "^ pursuance of such order, the Judge 

Irderrogatum by Judge j^^ interrogate him or her whether he 

on second appearance. ^^ ^^ ^ ^ tt « ^ 

or she does refuse to cohabit with the Con- 
vert, and the Judge shall endeavor to ascertain the real wishes of 
Buch Hindoo or Mahomedan husband or wife, and for that purpose 
it shall be lawful for the Judge to interrogate s«ch husband or wife 
«a in Section II of thifi Act is provided. 

VII. If the Hindoo or Mahomedan husband or wife, as the case 

may be, when interrogated the second time by the Zillah Judge, after 

_ . _ . - , the expiration of the term of four years 
Dtssoluiumofmamage , x i.* i, xv « i ^ u 

if Hindoo or Mahomedan ®' *^o ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ *^® final order has 

kusbandor wife, on second been postponed, still refuses to cohabit 

appearance, refv^ to o(h ^^^ the Christian Convert, the Zillah 
ham wvth Convert. _ _ , „ , , ^ , . , « 

Judge shall by an order under his hand, 

and sealed with the seal of his Court, declare the marriage of such 
Convert and such Hindoo or Mahomedan husband or wife so refu- 
sing to cohabit, from thenceforth dissolved, and shall also record 
Buch dissolution of marriage on his proceedings ; and from and af- 
ter the date of the order declaring the dissolution of such mar- 
Hage, it shall be lawful for such Christian Convert to marry again. 
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VIII. Nothing in this Act contained shall be construed so as 

Actnotio apply to Hmr *<> require any Hindooor Mahomedan to 

doos <yr Mahomedans who take any proceedings under this Act for 

iubsequentfy to marriage the purpose of dissolving his or her mar- 
beame ChrUtians, [?] ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^U^ ^^^ 

quently to such marriage, be converted to the Christian faith. 

IX. During the period which shall intervene between the first 
and second interrogation directed by this Act, a male Convert shall, 

^ „. if the Zillah Judge shall so think fit to 
doo or Mahomedan tuife order, maintain his Hmdoo or Mahomedan 
during the period intervenr wife, notwithstanding she does refuse to 

ing bOwem the first and cohabit with him, and the amount to bo 
second interrogation. i. „ , 

paid for such maintenance shall be ascer* 

tained and ordered to be paid by the Zillah Judge. 

X. Every Convert who shall take proceedings for the interro- 
gation of his Hindoo or Mahomedan husband or wife under the 

^ . . . . provisions of this Act, shall pay the costs 

Goiwert to pay costs tnr '^ » *' ^ 

cwrred by Hindoo or Ma- incurred by such Hindoo or Mahomedan 
homedxxnhusbandormfe. ^j^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ of such proceedings. 

and the amount of such costs shall be ascertained and ordered to 
be paid by the Zillah Judge. 

XI. No dissolution of marriage under the provisions of this 

^. , . . Act shall operate so as in any way to afifeot 

Dissomtion ofmamage , , '^ ^ , ., , , - -i. 

not to affect righis qf chil- the rights of any child born of the mar- 

drm bom o/wch marriage. ^^^^ g^ dissolved. 

XII. When the Hindoo or Mahomedan husband or wife who 
refuses to cohabit with the Christian Convert is resident in any 

of the Presidency Towns of Calcutta, Mar 
Jurisdiction in Presi- ^^^^ ^^ Bombay, the petitions herein-be- 
den4n/ Towns. fore mentioned shall be addressed and pre- 

sented to the Chief Judge of the Small Cause Court in such Towns 
respectively, and such Chief Judge shaU have and exercise all the 
jurisdiction, authority, and powers herein-before given to Zillah 
Judges. 
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MINUTE ON POLYGAMY. 


Thb Committee of the Church Missionary Society haying learnt 
that cases have occurred in the Missions, of haptized converts, 
who reside among the heathen, falling into the practice of poly- 
gamy ; and having been also requested by some of their Mission- 
aries to explain their views upon the question of the admission of 
polygamists to Christian baptism : the following Minute upon the 
sinfulness of polygamy generally, as well as upon the particular 
question alluded to, is printed, and circulated for the information 
of the Missionaries of the Society. 


Church Missionary House, 
12/A Jan, 1857. 


HENRY VENN, 
WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
JOHN CHAPMAN, 
HECTOB STBAITH, 

Sees. 


An examination of several passages of Scripture which bear 
upon the subject of polygamy will shew that the Divine ordinance 
of Marriage is confined to one wife ; and that under every dispen- 
sation, offences against this ordinance have been marked by Di- 
vine disapprobation. 

The original institution of marriage in Paradise, even as record- 
ed in the brief narrative of Moses, is decisive against polygamy, 
and was declared to be so by the Prophet Malachi, under the old 
dispensation, as well as by our Lord Jesus Christ himself. 

Gen. ii. 23 ; MaJ. ii. 15, &c. 

Gen. ii. 23. " And Adam said, this is now bone of my bone and 
flesh of my flesh : she shall be called woman, because she was 
taken out of man. 

24. Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh." 

The Prophet Malachi refers to this primaeval institution of mar- 
riage in condemnation of those, in his days, who had married 
more than one wife. 
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Mai. ii. 14. " Yet ye say, Wherefore ? Because the Lord hath 
been witness between thee and the wife of thy youth, against 
whom thou hast dealt treacherously : yet is she thy companion, 
and the wife of thy covenant. 

15. And did not he make one ? Yet had he the residue of the 
spirit. And wherefore one ? That he might seek a godly seed. 
Therefore take hoed to your spirit, and let none deal treacherous- 
ly against the wife of his youth." 

Lowth, as quoted by Scott, thus explains the passage : — 

" The Prophet puts the Jews in mind of the first institution of 
marriage... ( as Christ did afterwards on a like occasion ) and tells 
them, that God made but one man at first, ( the word rendered 
" one" is masculine, ) and made the woman out of him, when he 
could have created more women, if he had pleased : to instruct 
men, that this was the true pattern of marriage, ordained for true 
love and undivided affection, and best serving the chief end of 
matrimony, namely, the religious education of children." 

Scott adds, "The Lord God... breathed into his nostrils the 
breath ( or spirit ) of life, and man became a living soul." But 
had he not " the residue of the spirit ? " Was his life-giving power 
exhausted ? and could he not have created many women for this 
one man, had he seen good ? But he meant that a godly poster- 
ity should be trained up, which would best be done by the joint 
care of both parents, living together in love, and uniting their in- 
structions, examples, and prayers, for that end ; to which polyga- 
my and divorces would have been alike unfavourable." 

The 16th verse, as it stands in the authorized version, " For the 
Lord, the God of Israel, saith, that He hateth putting away," im- 
plies, that the first wife had been put away before the second mar- 
riage : and it condemns that practice ; but some versions give a 
different interpretation. 

The first record of a case of polygamy is, before the flood, in 
the posterity of Cain, ( Gen. iv. 19. ) by Lamech, who is marked 
as, in another respect, a lawless character. 

A significant indication of the Divine will was however given 
at the flood, when, by Divine appointment, Noah and his three 
sons entered the Ark, each having one wife. 

After the flood several instances are recorded, amongst which 
the following only seem to require special notice. 
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The case of Hagar, whom Abraham took at Sarah's tequest, is^ 
that of a concubine rather than of a second wife, and she was 
eventually put away by the Divine command. 

Jacob was led into polygamy by the fraud of his father-in-law. 
And it is especially noticeable that such polygamy as his, the mar- 
riage of two sisters, which was not unlikely to have passed into a» 
precedent by so illustrious an example, was expressly condemned^ 
in the Levitical law ( Lev. xviii. 18 ). Though it is to be observedV 
that some among the Jews, and many Christian commentators, re- 
gard this passage as an express prohibition of polygamy of every 
kind ; as the term " sister '' is often used for any daughter of Israel". 

Moses gave a prospective command to the future kings of Is- 
rael, not to " multiply wives." ( Deut. xvii. IT. ) 

David's violation of this Divine law, was followed by the fear- 
ful consequences of incest, murder, and rebellion in his own fami- 
ly, and by the extravagant polygamy of Solomon his son, who 
*' took 700 wives and 300 concubines." ( 1 Kings xi. 3. ) 

The inspired writings of Solomon, both the Book of Proverbs^ 
written, as is generally supposed, before, and the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes after his fall, form a powerful corrective to his example, by 
the earnest entreaties they address to men to adhere strictly to the 
purity of the original institution, of one woman to one max^. 
( Prov. V. 15-18 ; Eoc. ix. 9. > 

The New Testament is explicit in condemnation of the prac- 
tice. It must be borne in mind that there is no evidence that 
polygamy was regarded otherwise than as an oflfence by the Jews 
in our Lord's time, or that it was commonly practised* It was aL- 
BO forbidden by the Eoman law. The custom which commonly pre- 
vailed both amongst Jews and Romans, of frequent divorces and 
re-marriages, would supersede the form of polygamy consisting in 
the retention of the first wife. Two of the Evangelists record dis- 
courses of our Lord, which, in condemning the one i>ractice, equal- 
ly prohibit the other. 

Matt, xix, 3-8 ; Mark x. 2-9. 

. The Narrative of St. Mark is as follows :— 

2. " And the Pharisees came to Him, and asked Him, Is it law- 
ful for a man to put away his wife ? tempting Him. 

3. And He atiswered and said unto them, What did Mose« 
command you ? 
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4. And they said, Moses suffered to write a bill of divorcement, 
and to put her away. 

5. And Jesus answered and said unto them, For the hardness 
of your heart he wrote you this precept. 

6. But from the beginning of the creation God made them 
male and female. 

7. For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife ; 

8. And they twain shall be one flesh; so then they are no mora 
twain, but one flesh. 

9. What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.^ 

1. Our Lord here refers to the first institution of marriage in 
Paradise, as the standard by which all questions respecting mar- 
riage are to be judged. " From the beginning of the creation God 
made them male and female." "They twain shall be one flesh. " 
These sentences as directly condemn polygamy as they do the 
particular case stated by the Pharisees. Polygamy is at variance 
with the Divine institution of marriage. 

2. Polygamy has been unlawful "from the beginning of the 
creation," before the human race was divided into tribes. There- 
fore it must be unlawful in all countries and under all dispensations. 
Even the provision for divorces in the Levitical Law, did not justify/ 
the putting away a wife and marrying another. This very provi- 
sion testified to the sinfulness of the practice, and was a national 
stigma. "He saith unto them, Moses because of the hardness of 
your hearts suffered you to put away your wives : but from the 
beginning it was not so." (Matt. xix. 8.) Such was the hardness 
and wickedness of their hearts that Moses introduced civil regula- 
tions respecting divorces, that no wife should be put away without 
a legal process. (Deut. xxiv. 1 — 4.) But even such regulated di- 
vorces were violations of God's original ordinance ; and therefore 
the precept of Moses gives no countenance whatever to polygamy. 

Matt. xix. 9—12; Markx. 10—12, 

Mark x. 10. "And in the house His disciples asked Him again 
of the same matter. 

11. And He saith unto them. Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, and marry another, committeth adultery against her. 
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12. And if a woman shall put away her husband, and be xnarr 
ried to another, she committeth adultery." 

Our Lord held this second^ conversation "in the house," apart 
from the Pharisees and their captious questions, with His disciples, 
who asked Him again "of the same matter." Here he combines 
together the putting away one wife and the marrying another ; 
.declaring that a man so acting violates the seventh commandment, 
and commits adultery against his first wife. The stress of the pro- 
hibition falls upon the second marriage, for the putting away a 
wife without marrying another, would be no adultery. This is, 
therefore, a direct prohibition of a second marriage during the 
life of the first wife. Paley thus reasons upon the parallel passage 
in Matthew : — "The words of Christ may be construed by an easy 
implication to prohibit polygamy: for if whosoever putteth away 
his wife, and marrieih another, committeth adultery, he who mar- 
rieth another without putting away the first, is no less guilty of adul- 
tery ; because the adultery does not consist in the repudiation of 
the first wife (for however unjust or cruel that may be, it is not 
adultery), but in entering into a second marriage, during the 
legal existence and obligation of the first." (Paley's Moral Philpr 
jsophy, Book III. JPart 3. C. 6,) 

St. Matthew adds: 

10. "His disciples say unto him. If the case be so with his wife, 
it is not good to marry.'' 

Upon this Whitby remarks, "If under the prohibition of di- 
vorce, that of polygamy had not been contained, there would have 
been no cause for this inference of Christ's disciples, seeing they 
might have had a remedy by taking one or more other wives, 
whom they loved better." 

Luke xvi. 16, 18* 

On another occasion our Lord again solemnly annulled the 
rapparent license given by Moses, showing that it was no part of 
the moral or eternal law of God: and that the putting away a wife 
and marrying another was adultery. 

16. " The law and the prophets were until John : since that 
time the kingdom of Grod is preached, aijd every man presset^ 
into it. 
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17. And it is easier for heaven and earth to pass, than one tittle 
of the law to fail. 

18. Whosoever putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, 
;eommitteth adultery: and whosoever marrieth her that is put 
iiway from her husband committeth adultery.' 


f9 


1 Cor. vii. 2—4. 

St. Paul condemns the state of polygamy by these emphatic 
tWords : 

2. "To avoid fornication, let every man have his own wife, 
and let every woman have her own husband. 

3. Let the husband render unto the wife due benevolence : and 
likewise also the wife unto the husband. 

4 The wife hath not power over her own body, but the husband ; 
and likewise also the husband hath not power of his own body, 
hut the wife." 

On the last verse Whitby remarks : '* Here is a plain argument 
against polygamy ; for if a man hath not power over his own body, 
he cannot give the power of it to another, and so he cannot marry 
another." All the directions contained in this Chapter are ground- 
ed upon the assumption that one wife only was allowable. And 
this Spistle was addressed to a newly formed church, in a city of 
the loosest morals ; so that the circumstances of the converts bore 
» very close resemblance to those which are now found in our Mis- 
.sions. 

After such express prohibitions of polygamy, and the general 
/current of revelation against its practice, under every form, it can- 
not be argued that the word of God gives any countenance to it, 
because a few instances are recorded in Scripture, without a note 
of condemnation, or because of one or two texts of uncertain in- 
terpretation. 
. It will only be necessary to notice two sUch texts which have 
been sometimes cited in discussions upon the subject. 

The text 2 Sam. xii. 8. has been sometimes referred to as coun- 
tenancing polygamy. Nathan said to David, ** The Lord gave 
thee thy master's wives into thy bosom.'' But as Saul had only 
one wife, ( 1 Sam. xiv. 50 ) and David had married her daughter 
several years before, this interpretation is inadmissable. The text 
refers probably to the fact> that all the females who composed 
Saul's family, or court, came into the power of David, 
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It has been argued also that St. Paul in his Epistles to Timo- 
thy ( 1 Tim. iii. 2. ) and Titus (Tit. i. 6. ), having given directions 
that a Bishop should be the husband of one wife, seems to allow 
a Layman to be the husband of two or more. But it is uncertain 
whether the Apostle refers to polygamy, or to the practice condemn- 
ed by our Saviour, of puting away a wife, on unlawful grounds, 
and marrying another. The latter interpretation must be given to 
the parallel expression ( 2 Tim. v. 9. ) a widow '* having been the 
wife of one man." This is therefore the most natural interpreta- 
tion of the words in both cases. But even if the former expres- 
sion be taken as referring to polygamists, no argument can be rais- 
ed from it in favour of polygamy. Rather, if a pastor is to be " an 
example of the believers in purity," ( 1 Tim. iv. 12. ) and to " shew 
himself in all things a pattern of good works," ( Titus ii. 7. ) what 
is ex\joined upon the minister, binds the people. 


After this review of the Scriptural argument against polygamy, 
there should be no difficulty on the part of the Missionaries in 
plainly stating to the heathen or Mahommedan, that the practice 
is contrary to the will of God. The natural conscience of every 
man must bear some witness, however faint, to this truth. The 
condemnation of the practice by the Boman law, and by other 
heathen nations, is a testimony to this fact. The original creation 
of one man and one woman, may be appealed to as enforcing the 
true nature of Marriage. The saving alive in the Ark of men with 
one wife each, which is a type of admission into the Church of 
Christ, together with the providential equality of the sexes in every 
land, and at all times, may be pointed out as corroborative testi- 
mony to the continued force of the original institution. Various 
other moral considerations may be urged, to shew that upon the 
principles of natural religion the practice is unlawful. Much may- 
be thus done to inculcate upon the native mind right notions of 
marriage, before the question arises of their admission as candi- 
dates for Christian baptism, as well as to inspire all who have em- 
braced Christianity with a just abhorrence of the practice of poly- 
gamy. 

The foregoing review will also help to decide the question of 
the admission of a polygamist to baptism. The sin may have been 
commenced in ignorance, but its continuance, after Christian in- 
struction, must bring guilt upon the conscience. The polygamy 
which is prohibited by the law of God is not only the taking but 
the having and retaining more than one wife. Baptism, upon every 
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view of the ordinance, carries with it a public professidli of sub- 
mission to the law of Christ, which the polygaznist habitually vio- 
lates. In the case of those, especially, who are baptized according 
to the adult service of the Church of Englaiid, no man can honest- 
ly declare that he will '' obediently keep God's commandmentir, 
and walk in the same all the days of his life/' when he purposes 
to live with two or more women, as wives, at the same time. 

Or the argument may be thus shortly given : — 
A state of polygamy is unlawful within the Church of Christ, 
even though commenced in ignorance. 

1. Because it has been declared by God to be contrary to the 
Divine instifcution of marriage. 

2. Because it has been pronounced adultery by Christ. 

3. Because it is written : " Let every man have his own wife, 
and let every woman have her own husband.'' 

Therefore a polygamist cannot be lawfully admitted by baptism 
into the Church of Christ. 

It has been argued in favour of admitting polygamists into the 
Christian Church, that there is no precept in the New Testament, 
nor any Canon of the early Church, forbidding their baptism. 

But the holy Scripture forbids not the baptism of an offender 
against the Divine laws, but only the offence. 

With respect to the early Church, this explanation is given in 
the oriental Canons which bear the name of St. Basil the Great, 
in the year 340. The 80th Canon declares : '' The Fathers say no- 
thing of polygamy as being brutish, and a thing unagreeable to 
human nature. To us it appears a greater sin than fornication." 

It has been objected also, that if polygamists be thus absolutely 
condemned, and if baptism be refused to those who have more 
than one wife, it will compel men to put away those who have 
been regarded as their wives. This however was obviously the di- 
lemma in which our Lord placed many to whom his words respect- 
ing divorce were addressed. If their unlawfully divorced wife 
were still alive, he declared that they were living in adultery. All 
the practical difficulties apprehended in the one case belong to 
the other. 

It has been argued, indeed, that Christ himself forbids a man 
to put away his wife, but it seems to be forgotten, that this prohi- 
bition applies only to the true wife to whom he is joined under the 
universal law, ** They twain shall be one flesh;" The so-called second 
marriage is no marriage upon the principles of natural and revealed 
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religion, ¥Ut an unlawful connexion. Compare with the Divine law, 
"Let every man have his own- wife, and every woman her own 
husband ;" the licentious precept of the Koran, " Take in marriage 
of such other women as please you, two, or three, or four, and no 
more." This is a clear case, in which the law of man makes the 
law of Gk>d of none effect: and as the law of Ghod overruled the law 
of Corban amongst the Jews, so it must be in this case : or to take 
an instance very likely to occur at the present day, if a heathen* 
in his ignorance has entered into an obligation to sacrifice to an 
idol, he is released from such obligation when the law of God is 
made known to him. 

A case is recorded in the Book of Ezra, which should have great 
weight with those who argue the question upon considerations de- 
rived from the hardships to the women and children who may be 
put away. During the captivity the people of Israel, Priests and 
Levites, had married heathen wives. Much might have been plead- 
ed in respect of such wives and their children ; but under Ezra's 
remonstrances the people determined, " Now, therefore, let i^ 
make a covenant with our Grod to put away all the wives, and such 
as are born of them, according to the counsel of my lord, and of 
those that tremble at the Commandment of our God : and let it 
be done according to the law." ( Ezra x. 3. ) The last clauses of 
this text intimate that a proper reverence for the Word of God 
will overcome a variety of perplexing questions which may other- 
wise entangle a scrupulous mind. 

At the same time, as far as marriage constitutes a civil contract 
by the law or custom of any country, it must be explained to the 
converts that they are bound to fulfil such obligations by provid- 
ing for the wife or children, and in every other lawful way repair- 
ing the injury which a separation mtay occasion to the woman, 
while they repudiate cohabitation. Serious difficulties will doubt- 
less sometimes occur, as in every transition from a wrong to aright 
course of action. These difficulties will vary according to the laws 
of marriage and divorce in different countries ; cases must there- 
fore be dealt with according to circumstances. Whatever unhap- 
pinQSS or iiyury may arise from an act of religious duty must often 
be borne as the fruit of an original fault, though that fault may 
have been committed in ignorance* 

It must be added, however, that the practical difficulties of the 
case are far less than might be supposed. It is only a few, of the 
higher and wealthier classes, who can afford to keep many wives. 
The lower classes, the poor to whom, especially, the Gospel is 
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preached, seldom take second wives. In many countries where, 
in common parlance, polygamy is said to prevail, one woman only 
is regarded as the Wife, and the rest as concubines. And it has 
not yet been pleaded that a man should retain his concubines 
when he enters the Christian Church. 

It has been alleged that by refusing baptisn^ to polygamists, 
converts may be kept put of the Church of Christ, and deprived 
of further instruction, and that the heathen may be the more pre- 
judiced against the truth. 

To this allegation it might be answered generally, that many 
other things in the Christian system will appear hard sayings to 
some who will go back. But it is not necessary to repel a polygamist 
from Chrigiian insU'uetion; baptism may be deferred till increasing 
light in the minds of the parties, or the Providence of God, re- 
move difficulties out of the way. It is the testimony of many Mis- 
sionaries tl^at comparatively few polygamists seek baptism ; for the 
natural conscience feels the difficulty, and shrinks from a Chris- 
tian profession, however favourably disposed in other respects : it 
is scarcely possible to conceive that one who truly believes in GKm) 
would be willing to continue in a course of polygamy, after he 
knoiys the truth. There is littile fear of sincere converts therefore 
being repelled; while the fact of each Christian convert being 
the husband pf one wife, in a land of sensuality, is both a test of 
sincerity, and a striking evidence of the power of religion. This 
produces a general impression amongst the reflecting members of 
the community favourable to Christianity. 

It has been the main object of these remarks to place the ques- 
tion simply upon Scriptural grounds. But it must be remembered 
that many obvious evils must arise from the admission of polyga- 
mists to baptism. It would be vei:y hai*d to convince baptized 
converts, tempted to ^in, that thei^e is any real difference between 
admitting a poly gam is t into the Christian Church, and allowing 
polygamy to those already within it ; or that it is jijist to put a 
polygamist out of the Church, who has become such after baptism, 
when another polygau^ist who had become s^ch before baptism, 
might be admitted, and remain one of its members. 

It must also be added, that much greater danger arises from 
any apparent toleration of polygamy than many Christians would 
suppose. Doubts or suggestions respecting th^ strictness of th^ 
original law of marriage, and inferences from the example of the 
Patriarchs, have ever found too ready entrance into the corrupt 
heart of baptized men. In many periods of Church History this 
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root of bitterness has sprung up, and many have been defiled. 
Eren at the close of the last century, a question respecting the law- 
fulness of polygamy was introduced, and spread amongst religious 
people, to a most pernicious extent. The commentator Scott, up- 
on the passage in St. Matthew, already quoted, speaks of the seri- 
ous evils which he had witnessed from unwarrantable inferences 
from our Lord's words. The present day has witnessed the fear- 
ful abominations of the Mormonites. These things are enough to 
warn Christians against anything which tends to unsettle the ori- 
ginal and universal law of marriage — *' They twain shall be one 
flesh," 

H. V. 


Appendix H. 


(From the Christian IrUeUigencer of March, 1860.) 
THE RE-MARRIAGE OF CONVERTS FROM HEATHENISM. 


The writer of the following paper, which appeared twelve years 
ago in this journal before we became editors, has requested us to 
reprint it ; and we readily consent, in order to give its important 
subject full ventilation, without however committing ourselves tot 
its views. 


The following question has often been put to us : — If a Native 
become a convert to Christianity from heathenism, and his wife re- 
fuse to follow or live with him, altogether repudiating him, may 
he consider his marriage bond dissolved ; and is he at liberty to 
marry another, a Christian, wife ? The reply is short : that no law 
exists by which the marriage bond, for such reasons, can be di»- 
Bolved. And therefore the person who contracts a second mar- 
riage, and also the minister who performs the ceremony under such 
circumstances, are both acting in an illegal manner.* 

But from this another question has arisen : — Is it not possible, 
nay, would it not be according to the Apostolic canon, for the legis- 
lature to enact a law to dissolve such marriages ? 

* If the marriage be noi compUtedf according to the Hindoo practice, and the 
parlies have only been betrothed in early childhood, and have never lived togetheri 
the case is different- 
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This has been urged by some persons ; and the passage of Scrip- 
ture in which they think they discover an argument in favour of 
the measure is 1 Cor. 7, 15. If the unbelieving dqxxrt^ lei km depart. 
A brother or a Met is not under bandage in such eases. 

Having attentively considered this passage, we come to the 
conclusion that, plausible as the inference drawn from it may at 
first sight seem, it Will by no means stand the test of a closer ex* 
amination. As the reasons for our coming to this conclusion may 
be of use to others, we proceed to lay them before our readers. 

We hate the following passages of Scripture which set forth the 
indissoluble character of the bond between husband and wife, 
even under extreme cases. 

Matt. xix. 9. iVhosoever shall put away his wife, except ii be fct 
fomieaJAon, and shall marri/ another, eommiUeth adidtery. Our Lord 
here makes the marriage bond inviolable under every conceivable 
case except fornication. 

Bom. vii. 2. The woman which hath an husband is bound by law to 
her husband so long as he Uveth : but if the husband be dead, she is hosed 
from the Um of her husband. In this passage the words bound by the 
law ajre dedetai noma : " the law ^' does not mean the Kosaic Law : 
the words are more strictly '' bound by law,'' and, as Bp. Kiddle* 
ton in his Work on the Greek Article says, it means " by moral ob- 
ligation," ** by the spirit of every law, divine or human. So in the 
following text-^1 Cor. vii. 39 : The wife is bound by (the) law as long 
as her husband Uveth : but if her husband be dead, she is at Uberty to be 
married to whom she wiU, only in the Lord, In both these cases a time 
of dissolution of the marriage bond is stated, but only one, viz., 
death. This principle appears to be universal, applying to man 
and wife married under whatever form* 

The case which St. Paul propounds in 1 Cor. vu. 15 is one which 
belongs to a traksitioit stats of things, and where one party 
becomes a convert to the G-ospel from heathenism after marriage, 
the Other remaining in a state of unbelief. The Apostle recom- 
tnends their still living together, and enforces his recommendation 
by reasons : See v.v. 12 — 14. In the event, however, of this being 
impracticable, the Apostle adds : — But if the unbelieving depart, let him 
depart. A brother or a sister is not under bondage in such cases. 

The question before us is : — Does this make it allowable for the 
Christian partner, forsaken by the unbelieving and unconverted, to 
marry again so long as that person lives ? It appears to us that it 
does not make it allowable. 

For, first ; the language is too general and kild for so so- 
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lemn a saiiction, which goes to make a new ground for reJ-lnar- 
rying, in addition to the single one laid down by our Lord. The 
sanction would surely have been expressed in more definite terins, 
if so important a step were to be included in the -ipostle's words, 
is not under bondage. 

Secondly ; the argument does not require, nor does it lead to, 
this meaning. 

The subject of the preceding verses, 12-14, is, the dwelling to- 
gether of notf when one, and one only^ becomes a believer. This 
according to the Apostle is advisable, but not imperative. So 

that IF the unbelieving will depUrty let him depart^ and for this 

reason, a brother or a sister is not under bondage in such cases, Hq 
does not say, ** let him or her marry again ; for a brother or a sister 
is not under bondage in such cases.'' No : the idea is that of 
separation ; and this^ as the rest of the verse shows, for peace-sake : 
CMi haih called us to peace. 

So that the passage might be thus paraphrased. 

' I have laid down, under divine inspiration, various rules for 

* the mutual duties of husband and wife. But should one not be 

* a believer, I still say — Dwell together, and the believing partner 

* must for conscience-sake strive the more earnestly to observe thes^ 

* divine irules. 

' But if the unbelieving departy let him depart, 13o not harasii 

* yourself with the fear, that in living in separation under these 
' circumstances you are therefore violating the law of Gt>d. A 

* brother or a sister is not under bondage, in such cases, to that obedience, 
' those mutual duties, and that mutual concession which I have 
< laid down here and elsewhere as the solemn obligation binding 

* husbands and wives.' 

It seems perfectly clear, that the words not in bondage refer to 
the wdrd d^drt in the fornier clatise of the text ; afld it is difficult 
to see how the idea of re-marriage can be extracted from them ex- 
cept by accommodation. But with our Lord's declaration, it is tod 
solemn a question to settle in such a manner and on such uncer* 
tain premises. 

But besides the argument which flow's froiA the words of the 
Apostle, there are other secondary arguments which might be ad- 
duced on the same side. 

1. The change since the contract of marriage has been on the 
part of the convert ; not the unbelieving. But the convert ( the 
person under consideration by us ) must be prepared to undergo 
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all kinds of difficulty and trial as the efifeci of his change. lie 
tniist look upon this as part of his cross. 

2. And how indeed does he know that in time God may not be 
as good and gracious to his wife as H6 has been to himself, and 
call her also to the knowledge and belief of the trUth ? 

3. Suppose he married again and his fivBi wife afterwards be- 
came a convert, — suppose moreover he had children by his first 
wife. What painful confusion would this produce ! For no law 
enacted by man could set aside the laws of natural affection and 
moral feeling, which are all taken account of ih the laW of God. 

4. if a change of opinion and belief on fundamental points 
'of truth be sufficient to cause not only separation, but a dissolution 
of marriage such as to leave one or both parties free to marry 
again, why should not tlie law be extended to Europe ? . We can 
Well conceive a Socinian or a Papist being called so powerfully by 
divine grace to a knowledge and love of the truth, as to make 
continuance with his ( or her ) partner so intolerable as to make 
life most wretched, a separation necessary, and therefore, re-mar- 
riage allowable according to the Gospel, if the interpretation of 
the text in question which we have discussed and rejected, bd 

correctk 

J. H. P. 

CokuJUta^ Septem^eTf 1848. 


GLOSSAEY 


Of tndiaA Words occurring iH this volume, Which, for most 
headers otlt of India Will require explanation. N. B. Those that 
have an asterisk (*) prefixed, and in Which diacritical marks will 
generally be foundj are spelled according to a dystdm of orthogre^ 
phy Which claims to he both exact and scientific ; but Which is not 
tn general use in the Anglo-Indian community. In these words 
the vowels are pronounced as foUoWs :— • 

o, like m rioU, 
u, like u ia/uli, 
6, like u in fuU, 
ai, like ai in aisle^ 
aU, like on) in now* 
tn the other words, the vowels have their ordinary English sounds. 


a. 

likd 

a 

in vforMn, 

«, 

like 

a 

hi fat. 

e, 

like 

e 

in they. 

b 
1, 

like 


in Jtn, 

t, 

like 

* 
t 

in machine, 


^l^dbd, father J 6k title of t^ 
spect given to Hindoo devo- 
tees. 

Baboo, {*bdbu, ) A Bengalee gen- 
tleman. 

Bazar, ( *bdzdr, ) A business 
street, or market. 

*Bdjrd, A coarse kind of grain. 

Beffum, ( Hegam, ) A queen, or 
lady of rank. 

*Bu, Odour. 

Bungalow, A kind of dwelling 
house, with a thatched roof. 

Bunya, {*hanyd,) A shop-keeper. 

Cazee, ( *qdM, ) A judge, or ex- 
pounder of Mahomedan law. 

^Chalmtara, A terrace, or plat- 
form of mason- workk 


*ChdvdKaA, ( chouxky, ) The 

head-man of a village, of a 

trade, &c. 
Chuprasay, A messenger or other 

servant wearing a badge, an 

orderly^ 
Chumar, ( *f:ha7ndt, ) Name of 

one of the lowest castes, whose 

business it is to dress leather^ 

weave, &c. 
Orore, Ten millions. 
*Ddxra, A monastery. 
*Dd'k, ( dtmlc, ) Post, a relay of 

men or horses. 
Ddh bungalow, A sort of hotel 

for European travellers, used 

also by high class Natives. 
Darogah, The head-man of an 
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office, a stiperintendent. 

*J>arwcusa, A door, or gate. 

^Deoidj An inferior god« 

*I>eviy A goddess. 

*Dhannidld, A sort of inn at 
which travellers are enter- 
tained gratuitously ; etc. 

*Faqirf (fukeer,) A mendicant, 
a devotee. 

Feringee^ A Frank ; but used in a 
wider sense, to denote every 
European. ( Not respectful. ) 

*Gaddi, The name of a Hill 
tribe. 

*Ganeah, A Hindoo deity, re* 
presented with an elephant's 
head. 

*Garur, A kind of heron, the 
bird or vehicle of the god 
Vishnu. 

♦ Ghiri, The name of a Hill tribe. 
GooroQ, A Qindoo spiritual 

guide, 
^GrarUhy A book; applied pa^ 

ticularly to the two sacred 

books of the Sikhs. 
*Gugd, The iiame of a snake 

god. 
*Guru, The same as gooroo, 

* Hakim, A ruler. 
*Hanumdn^ The name of the 

monkey god. 

*IIdshii/a, Marginal notes. 

ffindooy One Who professes the 
Brahminical faith. 

Hindoostanee, An inhabitant of 
Hindoostan — the country ly- 
ing between Bengal and the 
Pui\j^b ; also the mixed lan- 
guage spoken mainly in that 
region, otherwise called Ur- 
du, 


*Hind&^ The same as JStiuibo. 

*Bmd%^ The unmixed lan- 
guage of Hindoostan, spoken 
chiefly by educated Hindoos 
and villagers, but by the laV 
ter in a corrupted form. 

*£rtmfiMftEni, The same as J3m- 
doostanee. 

*Kdfir, An infidel. 

*Khidm<agdrt A table servant, 

*K(maiiy The i^an^e of a caste 
in the Hills. 

Kaihi^ The name of a caste in 
the mils. 

*Kdy(Xthy The writer caste. 

*K(J\, The name of a low caste 
in the Hills. 

Kolea, A tribe of aborigines neai^ 
Bengal, 

^JTmAno, {^Krishn, ) A sup* 
posed incarnation of the god 
Vishnu. 

*Kuli, Cooly, a day-labourer, 

*Sumoar, A priQce, the son of 
a9%jah. 

*Ki/d mdngtdf What do joti 
wi^nt? 

*Ldl, Red, 

Maharajah, {*mahdrdjd,) A Hin- 
doo emperor; but the title is 
often giveUi as a compliment, 
to princes of lower grades. 

*Mdtd, Mother ; often used to 
designate the great Hindoo 
goddess, bearing many names. 

MaiUvee, fMvMe, *7naulvt, (pro- 
perly *mcadaxl%,) A title, or 
degree, conferred upon learn^ 
ed Mahomedans, — ^not unlike 
the Christian *'D.D." 

*MazhaJlyi, Adherent of a reli? 
gion ; a name given especia}? 
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ly to Mihtars who have been 
converted to the Sikh reli- 
gion. 

*Ma3Jid, A mosque. 

*Meld, A fair, or other great 
concourse of people. 

*Mem sdMb, A married English 
lady. 

*Mihtar, A name of tl^e lowest 
caste, a sweeper. 

*Mizdjy Disposition, tempera- 
ment, state of health. 

Moonshee, ( *munshiy ) A writer, 
or teacher, of Persian and Ur- 
dii. 

Mujhee, The same as mazluM, 

*MviUdy (mullahy) A Mahome- 
dan priest and schoolmaster. 

^Ndg, A serpent. 

Nautch, A dance. 

Oordoo, Name of the mixed lan- 
guage which prevails gene- 
rally in the North West Pro- 
vinces, and is used more or 
less in all parts of India. 

fPddrif A clergyman, a mis- 
sionary, a member of any sa- 
cred order, — ^being the Portu- 
gm^se padre, 

*Pahdfif A mountaineer. 

^Pdhulf An initiatory rite used 
by the Sikhs,r7-b.eing a sort 
of baptism. 

* Pandit f A learned Brahman. 

^Panjdh, The country of the 
Five Rivers, — ^from the Indus 
to the Sutledge ; yet, politi- 
cally, extending beyond these 
limits. 

"^Panjdln, An inhabitant of the 
Panjab ; the dialect com- 
inonly used by the inhabi- 


tants — especially in the vil- 
lages. 

*Pir, A Mahomedan saint, a 
spiritual guide. 

PundUt The same as pandit. 

Pergunnakj A portion of a Zil- 
lah or District. 

Punjabf The same as Panjdh, 

Punjahee, The same as Panjdbi. 

Bajahy i*Bdjdf) A Hindoo king; 
sometimes given as a title of 
nobility. 

Bajpoot, (*Pdjpiit,) The (lame 
of a high caste; (literally, 
son of a king.) 

*J5am, or Bdm Chandra, A sup- 
posed incarnation of Vishnu. 

Ramdassee, A name given to 
Chamd^r Sikhs, as disciples 
of Bam Dd^s. 

^Qistnat, Fate. 

*Sddh, A devotee, member of 
a sacred order. 

*/Sdhih log, Gentlemen, English- 
men. 

*Sair he waj&te, For a change of 
air, or for pleasure. 

*Saldm, The common saluta- 
tion of Mahomedans and 
Christians ; (literally, peojce.) 

*Saf%, [mtiee,) A widow who 
voluntarily burns with the 
corpse of her husband ; (liter- 
ally, virtuous.) 

Serai, A native inn, where tra- 
vellers provide their own food. 

Shaater, A general name given 
to the sacred books of the 
Hindoos, though strictly it is 
applied to only a portion of 
them. 
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*iShiva, One of the most popu- 
lar, and yet most immoral of 
the Hindoo gods. 

*tSikh, A disciple ; but distinc- 
tively, a follower of Guru 
N^nak, and his successors 
down to Guru Govind Singh. 
The Sikhs, being at first only 
a religious sect — ^reformers of 
Hindooism — gradually assu- 
med the character of a nation. 

*mhni, A female Sikh. 

tSMlar, A chief. 

£fyce, A groom, 

tSh/ud, A class of Mahomedans 
held in high esteem by their 
co-religionists, as the repu- 


ted descendants of Mahomed. 

•ThKAl, Collection (of reve- 
nue;) the head quarters of a 
collector. 

*Ta]Mddr, A collector of rer^ 
nue. 

*ThdkuT, Lord, an idol-god ; re- 
ferring particulary to Vishnu. 

* Urdu, The same as Oordoo, 

Vedandist, A believer in the Ve- 
dant, a pantheistic system of 
philosphy. 

Vukeel, Agent, representative, 
advocate. 

2XUtiJiy Division of a province. 

Zenana, The female apartmento 
oi a house. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

On page 20, the name of Mr Orbison, essayist, should have had 
" M. A." attached to it. 

On page 138, Mr. French, essayist, should have been designated as 
belonging to the Church Missionary Society. 

On page 200, Gowu, Khinontea has been inadvertently printed for Otmu 
Klinoniea* 

Mr. Thackwell is represented in some parts of the book, as resi- 
ding at Lodiana, and in other parts, as at TJmballa. The ex- 
planation is, that his location was changed from the former to 
the latter place, about the time of the Conference. 
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JLddress, Opening, by the President, 
B. F, McLeod, Esq., 1. 

Agra, work at, 81. 

Aroolapen, his work and character, 
156. 

JBarlon, Ren, J, — Bemarks on Preach- 
ing te the heathen, 12. Schools, 
•39, 54. Itineration, 87. Native Pas- 
torate, 149. Inquirers, 210. Ver- 
nacular Chriatian Literature, 286, 
291. Indian Catholic Church, 308. 
Address at the General Public 
Meeting, 319« 

Bible, gratuitous distribution of, 
90. Should Hindoos or Mahome- 
dans be allowed to teach it in 
schools ? see Schools, Should 
it be used as a class book? see 
Schools, Standard version needed, 
311, 313. A committee formed to 
consider the question, -346. 

Bible Society formed by members of 
Conference, 345. 

Books, School : see Schools, 

Bose, Mr, J, C, ^—Remarks •n female 
education, 122. Confidence and 
sympathyof native Christians, 174. 

Brandreth, A. Esq, — Bemarks on In- 
ter-Mission Piscipline, and a stand- 
ard version of the Bible, 313. 

Brown, Ben, J, M, — Bemarks on 
Bchook, 43. Lay Co-operation, 114. 
Native Pastorate, 152. Sympathy 
of Native Christians, 182. Inquir- 
ers, 216. Polygamy and Divorce, 
251 . Vernacular Christian Literature ( 
283. Indian Catholic Church; 313. I 


Bruce, Rev, R, — Bemarks on Contro- 
versy, 28. Schools, 39. Essay on 
Itinerations, 75. Bemarks on tho 
same sul^'ect, 93, 94. Lay Co-ope- 
ration, 115. Native Pastorate, 154. 
Sympathy of Native Christians, 
174, 184. Pc^ygamy and Divorce, 
243, 248. Vernacular Christian 
Literature, 291. Indian Catholic 
Church, 314. 

Butler, D, D, Rev. W, — Bemarks on 
Controversy, 30. Female Educa- 
tion, 120. Address at the General . 
Public Meeting, 334. 

Calderwood, Rev, W, — Bemarks on Ver- 
nacular Christian Literature, 290. 

Catholic: see Indian OoUhoUc Church. 

Central Committee formed, to aid 
missions in secular matters, 346. 

Chairman, of 1st session, D. F. Mo- 
Leod, Esq., C. B., 1 : — 2nd session, B. 
N. Cust, Esq., C. S., 31: — Zrd session. 
Col. E. Lake, 68 : — iih session, Col. 
B. Maclagan, 96 : — bth session, Col. E. 
Lake, 128 :— 6<A session, H. E. Per- 
kins, Esq., C. S., 159: — lih session. 
Captain C. A. McMahon, 189 :— -8/* 
session, T. D. Forsyth, Esq., C. B., 
220 : — 9^ session, H. Cleghom, Esq., 
M. D., 252:— lO^A session. Col. Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, K, C. B., 292 :— 
11^ session, D. F. McLeod Esq., C. 
B., 318. 

Christians, Native, Sympathy and 
confidence of : see Sympathy. 

Christian Literature: see Vemaeular, 

Church : see Indian Catholic Churoh. 
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Clarh, JUv'B, — Remarks on schools, 
43. Itineration, 84. Lay Co-opera- 
tion, 116. Native Pastorate, 149. 
Vernacular Christian Literature, 
284. 
d^hom, H, Esq., M. Z>.— Remarks on 
medical missions, 107. In the chair, 
252. Remarks on Hill Tribes, 260. 
Colville, Sir James, his legal opinion 
on the question of Polygamy and 
Divorce, 223. 
Co-operation: see Z<zy Co-open^tion, 

W. 
Communion : United Communion 

of members of Conference, 127. 
Compilation committee appointed, 
to prepare and publish the Pro- 
ceedings, 345. 
Conferences in Christian countries, 
advantages of , 349. Advances of 
thos^ on mission ground, 349. 
Confidence of Native Christians : Seo 

%mpaihy. 
Contents, Table of, vii. 
CONTROVERSY, HINDOO 4NP 
MAH0MED4N: Essay by Cap- 
tain C. A. McMahon, 13, Three 
classes :—C(>nfrat;er«ta/t«<9, 13. J^on- 
eontrovernaUsts, 14. What course 
will the Spirit of 0od bless? 14, 
The Controversialists follow not 
tho order of nature, 15. Neuirala, 
15. Controversy is a necessary m/: 
It should be resorted to sparingly: 
The truths of Christianity should 
be contrasted with the errors of 
heathonism: An iiyudioious use 
of controversy only stjrs pp eyil 
passions: A thorough knowledge of 
the systems attached neoessary, 16. 
JudioiousnesB is requinte: The 
object of every word should be to 


convince and vom, 17. An illustra- 
tion: Humility is requisite : Pray- 
er before and after debate: Love 
an important element, 18. Illus- 
tration: D^ample of ourXiord, 19. 
We must look to the Holy Spirit 
to give success, and wait on his 
leadings, 20. 

On the mme tvhjeeti Essay by tho 
Rev. J. 0«BisoN, M. A.| 20. Sources of 
information, 21. The Bible: Our 
Lord's example and instruction; 
Paul's example, 21. His teachings: 
Argument from human nature, 22^ 
Expeirience unfavourable to contro- 
VOTsy, 23. Controversy ought to h» 
discouraged, but is sometimes ad- 
n^ssable,24. Written controversy: 
Conversational discussion: Public 
oral controversy, 25. Manner of 
conducting controversy, 26. ]l^now- 
ledge of the languages and notions 
of the people : l>ealing with diffi- 
cult doctrines : Preserve patience, 
good temper atfd tenderness, 27^ 
Oral jyUeustum,, 

Knowledge of heathen reli^* 
ovs books necessary : Learning is 
a good bait: Preparation essen- 
tial : The use of controversy is to 
contrast truth with error, 28. Rev, 
R, Bruce.^-The missionary should 
throw in hot shot, 29. Rev, L If. 
Hauser, — Controversy cannot ba 
avoided: Dr. Pfandw's works ( 
Knowledge of Mahoinodan oontro- 
versy nocessary, 29. R&v. J. N, 
jiferilb.— Preparation of controver- 
sial books by Natives, 29. M. E. J'er- 
kins, Jljg.— Impropriety of young 
missionaries engaging in contro- 
versy, 29. 4. an&omwm Sy.— The 
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want of a well prepared outline of 
study, 30. Bev. W. Butler, D. D. 

Converts: see Sympaihy and Confi- 
dence of Native Chrsitians. 

Oust^ B, N. JSsg.— In the chair, 31. 
Beads essay on lay co-operation by 
Bev. A. Strawbridge, 101. Be- 
marks on Lay Co-operation, 106. 
Polyganiy and Divorce, 243, 244. 

Debate: see Oral JXseusthn, 

Discipline : see Inter'Misium etc. 

Discussion : see Oral Discussion. 

Pistribution of Labour : Benuurksby 
Col. Haclagan, 11. 

Divorce, laws regarding it, for Native 
Christians, 347, 355. Views of 
Archdeacon Pratt, 370. See also 
under Poh/gamy» 

Duff, Bev. Alexander, D. D., his plan 
of teaching, 122. 

JBducation : see SchAoU : and for Fe- 
jnftle Education, see under FeMudes 
4if India, and Lay Oo-operaUark. 

^;dwarde8, Sir H. B. — Bemarks on 
Ssrmpathy of Native Christians, 
178. Inquirers, 214. Essay on 
Polygamy and Divorce, 220. Be- 
marks during debate on ditto, 243^ 
244, 245, 246, 249. Vernacular 
Christian Literature, 285. In the 
chair, 292. Suggests caution in 
the discussion of the Inter-Mission 
Discipline, and Indian Catholic 
Church, questions, 308. Address 
at the Qeneral Public Meeting, 

342. 
Emulation, should not be excited: 

see Schools, 
Essays : on PreacMng to the Heaiken, by 
the Bev. J. Newton, M. A., 3 ; on 
Eindoo and Mahomedan Controveny, 
by Captain C. A. MoMahon, 13, and 


by the Bev. J. H. Orbison, M. A., 20 ; 
on SehooU, by the Bev. C. W. For- 
man, M. A., 31 ; on Heaiken Females, 
by the Bev. L. Janvier, M. A., 55, 
and by the Bev. J. Mullens, D. D., 
63 ; on HmeraHona, by the Bev. A. 
Budolph, 68, and by the Bev. Bob- 
ert Bruce, B. A., 75 ; on Lay OtHfper- 
aikm, by Col. E. Lake, 96, and by the 
Bev. A. Strawbridge, 101 ; on a Nd- 
Hve Pastorate, by D. F. McLeod, 
Esq., C. B., 128, and by the Bev. T. 
V. French, M. A., 138 ; on Sympathy 
and Om/idenee qf Native Christians, by 
the Bev. D. Herron, M. A., 159, 
and by the Bev. Qolokn^th, 166 ; 
on Inquirers, by the Bev. J. S. Wood- 
side, M. A., 190, and by the Bev. 
Bobert Qark, M. A., 203 ; on Poly- 
gwmy and Divorce, by Sir H. B. £d- 
wardes, K. C. B., 220, and by the 
Bev. C. E. Hadow, B. A., 236 ; on 
HUl TrU>es, by the Bev. J. N. Merk, 
252 ion The Sikhs, by the Bev. W. 
K.eene, B. A., 261 ; on Vemaeular 
Christian IMeratwre, by the Bev. J. H. 
Budden, 268 ; on Inier-Mission Dis- 
cipline, by the Bev. J. Taylor, M. A., 
292 ; on An Indian CathoUe Church, 
by the Bev. J. Newton, M. A., 299. 

Evangelist: Bee Native Pastorate. 

Evangelization, how schools can be 
made auxiliary to it, 31. 

Farquhar, Dr.— Bemarks on Lay Co- 
operation, 111. Medical Missions, 
111. Inquirers, 215. 

FEMALES OF INDIA, Misaonary 
work amongst them: Essay by the 
Bev. L. Janvier, M. A., 55. Diffi- 
culties connected with the subject: 
Social condition of the women of 
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Herron, JReif DavuT,— Bemarks on 
Schools, 52. Lay CoK>peration, 
115, Essay on Sympathy of Na- 
tive Christians, 159. Remarks on 
Inquirers, 212. Indian Catholic 
Church, 314. 

HiS, Hev, B, A, — ^Bemarks on Itine- 
rations, 92. 

HILL TBIBE8: Essay by the Rev. 
J. N. MsRK, 252. Limits : People, 
252. Their Origin -.Immigrants: Ab- 
original KoHs, 253. Customs, 254, 
Gaddis : Dialects, 255. Education : 
Religion, 256. Missionary pros- 
pects, 258. Missionary work at So- 
hatha, Eotgur, Simla, Kangra, 259. 
Lahaxd: Results, 260. 

Remarks by Dr, Cleghom, the 
Chairman, on the Thibet Missum, 260. 
A suggestion by the Rev, J, Newton, 
that the subject of the Hill tribes 
should not be discussed, 262. 

Mumphry, Bev. J. L, — Remarks on 
Schools, 41. 

INDIAN CATHOLIC CHUBCH: 
Essay by the Rev. J. Newton, 299. 
Spiritual unity of the Church, 299. 
Advantages of external union, 300. 
Is such a union feasible ? There 
is a tendency this way, 301. Plan 
of union : The scheme of an Ame- 
rican Bishop, 302. Bible basis: 
C^eed of the Apostolic Churches : 
A good model, 303 . Modes of wor- 
ship: Grovernment: Combination 
of systems, 304. Outline : An- 
other plan r A confederation, 305. 
No obstacle on the side of the Na- 
tives : Foreign obstacles, — ^tempor- 
wy : Prepare for fiiture union, 306. 
Posture of the Missionaries : Pros- 
pect, 307. 


Oral Diseuman, {inehuUng tlu mdjed 
of Inter-Mudon Discipline.) 
Our aim is to win souls : Future 
of the Indian Church : Church of 
England Liturgy, and the Native 
Church : Status of Native pastors, 
308. What should be our aim: 
Inter-Mission Discipline : One Mis- 
sion receiving converts from an- 
other, 309. The Bev. J. Bartim.^ 
Seven denominations together at 
the Lord's Supper: Party feeling 
lost, 310. . The Bev. I. L. Haaeer. — 
Union sentiment gaining ground : 
Union in America, 310. A stand- 
ard version of the Bible needed, 
311. The Bev. L. Janvier, — Inter- 
Mission Discipline, 311. In Church 
censures avoid severity : Bear each 
other's burdens, 312. The Bev, 
J. H. Orbi8(m, — Union sentiment : 
Three Inter-Mission Rules, 312. 
The Bev, B, Pateretm. — Committee 
of reference : A standard version 
of the Bible, 313. A, Brandreth, 
Esq. — Three points of unity : Church 
discipline, 313. Salaries, 314. The 
Bev, J,M, Brown, — ^Two principles : 
Discipline should not be severe: 
Indian Catholic Church : The Uni- 
ty of the Church a means of con- 
verting the world, 315. The Bev. 
D. He/mm. — Gbreediness of some 
Missions: Transfer from one deno- 
mination to another, 316« Gbd is 
for the whole Chureh : Transfer of 
converts, 317. Capt. McMahon. 
INQUIBEBS: the proper method qf 
dealing with them; xndvdwg the gue^ 
lion qf temporary support for those 
who seem to be in need; Essay by the 
Bev. J. S. WooDSiDi, M. A., 190. 
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Human instntmentallty : Disciple 
a)l nations, 190. Claasifiootion of 
inquirers, 191: those who inquire 
from ourioaity, 192 ; from interested 
motives, 193 ; with a deeire to op- 
pose, 194 ; lukewarm inquirers ; 
the convinced, 195 ; the igno- 
rant; the genuine, 197. Treat- 
ment of genuine inquirers : In^ 
Btmction ; how much should pre- 
cede baptism : AposUilio practice, 
196. Practice of the church af- 
ter the A,posto]ic age, 199. Con- 
Tersion should precede baptism, 
200. Practical conclosions regard- 
ing inatruction, 201. Temporal 
support, 202. 

On the tame nhject : Essay by the 
Bev. BoBBRT Cube, M. A., 203. Di- 
vision of the subject: some inquire 
from disinterested rootiTes, 203; 
some from worldly motives : Un- 
worthy motives may lead to good, 
204. Bestmethod of instructing in- 
quiret8,205. Hmeof probation,206. 
Support of inquirers: The ques- 
tion, 207. Dangers: Support in ma- 
ny cases should be given: Accom- 
modation for native guests, 208. A 
danger: Uissionary's motto, 209. 
Orai Duautim. 

Inquirers from misuon sohotds : 
lAymen should welc<»ne convette, 
210. Tht Bm. J. Airfim.— Duty to 
inquirers, 210. Test tJieir since- 
rity: Treat them hospitably; Co- 
lonise them: How find employ- 
ment, 211. Teach them trades, 
212. Tht Rev. A. ffowim.— The 
support given should be as wages : 
Experience at Dehrs, £12. Oov- 
emment should give land : Chris- . 


tian colonization, 213. 7^ Seir. 
D. Harron. — Mr. McLeod believes 
the Punjab Government would 
give land, 213, Has done so, 214. 
A J". McLeod, Esq. — Piirchase of 
land recommended, 214. Sir H, 
R. EdaanUa. — Waste land granted 
on conditions, 214. D: F. McLeod, 
Svi. (l£r. Fonyth proposes that 
the session should be prolonged, 
214.) Land for industrial farm, 
214. Honourable position for 
Native Christians : Who shouIcE 
preach, 215, OaleTul E. Lake. — 
Eent-free lands, 215, iV. Farq»- 
har, — Independent Christian com- 
munities, 215. A F. MeLeod, 
Eiq, — Titles for lands: DharmsEl- 
Us, 215. Tht ikti, C. W. Forman. — 
Dharmsfli at Umritsur, 216. The^ 
Sev. J. Hi. Bnum, — Government 
employ for Native ChristiwiSr 
216. T. D. FoT»ytA, Etj.— Support 
oi inquirers ; Henial avocations 
repel men: Hisaionariea should 
make converts independent, 216, 
Temporal wants of converts neglec- 
ted: converts ignorant, 217, ifr. 
J. P. .HtHW.— Temporary support 
necessary : Christian Communi- 
ties, 217, The Sev. Ooloknith.— 
Missionaries should have little to 
do with fimds : Paul had no fond 
tor inquirers, 218. The itew. W. 
J«y««>m— Candidates f« b^tisnt 
wanting in spirituality : Support 
of inquirers, 218, The Beu. L, Jan- 
vier. — Befosed to teach tiie Daro- 
gah's Manual : A wOTk for I*y- 
men, 219. Tht Sev, W, Stent. 
INTEB-HfliSiSION DISCIPLINE: 
EsBajbythe Key. J. Tatlob, 292. 
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tKscipline, what it is, 292. Its object : 
Necessity of it, 293. Inter-Mission 
Discipline defined : Method of dis- 
cipline, 294. Question of leniency, 
295. Native Assistants changing 
places, 296. Qualifications and 
salaries, 297. Division of terri- 
tory : Bules recommended, 298, 

For Oral Discussiorif see under 
Indian GathoUc CkureK, 

Committee appointed on Inter- 
Mission Discipline, 346. 
ITINERATIONS : Their importance, 
and the best means of eondwting them: 
Essay by the Rev. A. Rudolph, 68. 
Importance of itinerations : Objec- 
tions, 68. Plan of essay : Difficul- 
ties formerly met with in itinera- 
ting, 69. Present conveniences 
and encouragements : System and 
perseverance the secrets of success, 
71. The itinerant must speak in a 
simple style, 72. Discusfsion in vil- 
lages should be courted: The itin- 
erant must adapt his mode of life 
to his circumstances, 73. Where he 
may find audiences : He must keep 
his books for distribution well ar- 
ranged : He should have a native 
assistant, 74: and should avoid 
preaching in a routine way, 75. 

On the same subject : Essay by the 
Rev. RoHBRT Bruce, B. A., 75. Itine- 
ration is the chief work of the mis- 
sionary: Example of Christ, of Eze- 
kiel, of Paul, 76. Opinion of Weit- 
brecht: Advantages of itineration, 
77. It brings the missionary into con- 
tact with every class: It is an aid 
to the raising up of Native help- 
ers, 78. Modes of itineration : Ex- 
ample of Paul: varied spheres 


of labour, 79. Two modes : The 
best plan, 80. Visiting every town 
in the District: Narowal: Neigh- 
bourhood of Agra, 81. Tinnevelly : 
More zeal needed, 82. Prayer: 
Faith, 83. 

Oral Disctission. 
Testimony in favour of itinera- 
tions r Lahore school : Illustration of 
the rapidity with which a knowledge 
of Christianity can be spread by itin- 
erations, 84. Hev, C W. Forman, — 
The small towns and villages de- 
serve great attention, 84. The ru- 
ral population : Many mission- 
aries should not be congregated at 
one station, 85. Hev. Boberi Clark, — 
Breaching at the house of a faqfr, 
85. Rev. J. L. Hauser, — Addition- 
al testimony in favour of the ru- 
ral classes : More^ ready to receive 
the Gospel than any other class- 
es : Let missionaries strive to gain 
the' friendship and co-opera* 
tion of the leading men, 86. Would 
close all schools in the cold season : 
Paramount importance of preach- 
ing : How to itinerate : Advantage 
of keeping a diary during every 
itineration, 87. K A, Prinsep, JEsq. 
^' ^' — Each missionary should 
mark out a special district for 
itineration, 87. Rev. W. Keene.-- 
Preaching the missionary's highest 
privilege : But in I«dia etwy Chris- 
tian should take part in the educa- 
tion of the people, 87. Mr. Shackell 
took with him as few servants as pos- 
sible; living much with his native 
assistants: North Tinnevelly: In- 
terchdnges of labourers might be in- 
troduced into the Punjab: Advaa- 
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tage of concentrating efforts within 
a small area, 88. Tinnevelly statis- 
tics, 89. Rev. J, Barton. — Conversa- 
tion with an influential Mahome- 
tan-: Native gentlemen should be 
visited at their own houses : Visits 
should be announced beforehand, 
89. Gratuitous distribution of the 
Word of God, 90. Captain C. A, Mo- 
Malum. — Dissent from the opinion 
that the Bible should be given a- 
Way : Itinerations and schools not 
in antagonism, 90. A method of 
itineration suggested, 91. Hev. It. 
Paterson. — Missionaries should be 
left to follow their own inclina- 
tions : They should live amongst 
the people : Nothing should be 
said to irritate the natives, 91. JRev. 
W. Ferguson. — Personal experi- 
ence in Itineration : How to get 
a village congregation, 92. Mev. J. 
Newton. — Incident corroborative 
of the sentiments expressed by 
Mr. Prinsep and Captain McMahon, 
92. The upper classes should be 
visited ; and the poor should not 
be neglected : A close personal ap- 
plication should be made, 93. Rev. 
R. A, Hill: — Number of servants 
required when itinerating, 93. Ad- 
vocates itineration in the hot sea- 
son, as well as the cold, 94. Rev. R. 
Bruce. — To itinerate on the plains 
of the Puitjab, during the hot 
weather, exceedingly unadvisble, 
94. D. F. McLeody Esq. — Let every 
missionary spend the hot sea- 
son at his city station, 94. Rev. J. 
jiVeM?to>i.— Missionaries should not 
risk their health by undue expo- 
«ijre. 95. Col K ia^te.— Mission- 


aries to be envied, not Chaplains, 
95. Rev. W. Ferguson. 

Jackson, Sir C. M., his Divorce Bill, 
224, 355. 

Janviery Rev. L. — Essay on Females of 
India, 55. Remarks on sympathy 
of Native CUristians, 185. Inqui- 
rers, 218. Polygamy and divorce 
247. Indian Catholic Church, 310. 

Kapurthala, Bajah of : see Rajah. 

Keeney Rev. W. — Remarks on Itinera- 
tions, 87. Native Pastorate, 155. 
Inquirers, 219. Essay on the Sikhs, 
261. 

Labour, distribution of, remarks by 
Cot. Maclagan, 11. 

I/akey €ht. E. — Remarks on schools, 
45, 54. In the chair, 68, 128. Re- 
marks on Itinerations, 95. Essay- 
on Lay Co-operation, 96. Remarks 
on Inquirers, 214. Address at 
General Public Meeting, 322. 

LAY eO'OPERATION : How can 
Christian I/aymen most effectually co- 
operate vnth missionaries ? Essay by 
Lieut. Col. E. J. Lake, 96. The 
subject: The most obvious means 
often neglected : Laymen must 
identify themselves with the 
cause, 97. Each must determine 
hii3 own sphere: Efforts amongst 
servants : The secular work of mis- 
sionaries : liSij'tvomen : Education 
of Native Christian children, 98. 
Poor-houses : Dispensaries : A 
knowledge of medicine : Employ- 
ment for converts, 99. A com- 
mittee for facilitating the employ- 
ment of native converts: Ram- 
dasses : More love is the chief 
want, 100: 
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On the same suhje€t: Essay by 
Bev. A. Strawbridqe ; read by 
R. N. Gust, Esq., C. S., 101. Al- 
leged inefficiency of the ministry, 
101. Officers in the Church : Every 
CJhristian must be active, 102. Serv- 
ing tables: All the Church went 
every where preaching, 103. Lay 
men should attend to the secular- 
ities of the Church, 104. And 
such as have ability should be en 
couraged to make known the gos- 
pel : Let fit men be selected to at- 
tend to church finances, 105. For 
this men full of the Holy Ghost 
should be selected, 106. 
Oral Discussion, 

General duty of co-operation : Of- 
ficial and non-official laymen : Laity 
can assist in four ways : by money — 
by advice and support — by wri- 
tings — ^by example, 107. JR. N, 
Oust, JSsq.f C, S, — The subject of 
medical missions introduced, 107. 
Col. R. Maclagan. — Labours of me- 
dical missionaries witnessed by Dr. 
Cleghorn in distant parts of India, 
107. Found them to be of great 
use: Medical missions in China: In 
India: None in North West Pro- 
vinces : In the Punjab we have one : 
Needed among the Hill and Bor 
der tribes, 108. Lahoul : Cash 
meer : Proposes a Resolution, 109. 
Dr. H. Cleghorn. — Resolution, 109. 
Rev. J. Newton would widen the 
resolution : Narrates his own ex- 
perience : Recommends visiting 
from house to house, 109. Rev. J. 
Newton. — Resolution carried, 110. 
Mr. McLeod concurs in the modes 
of assistance suggested by Mr. 


Oust: Another mode: Taking a 
direct part in missionary work, 110. 
Christians collectively are a nation 
of priests: We have grievously 
neglected the heathen of our own 
households, IIL D. F. McLeod, 
Esq., C. B. — The opportunities of 
a medical man are great. 111. A 
new day has dawned on medical 
students : Medical students' pray- 
er-meeting : Medical missionaries 
would now readily be procured : 
The medical profession suitable for 
Native Christians : They should en- 
ter the medical college at Lahore : 
Teaching servants, 112. Our ser- 
vants in India are not less than 
70,000 in number: Reflex influ- 
ence, 113. Dr. Farquhar. — Native 
lay co-operation ; through the 
medical profession : Vindicates 
lay-preaching, 113. Peculiar ad- 
vantages of laymen, 114. Dr. 
Newton. — Laymen should preach : 
A missionary spirit : Medical mis- 
sionaries: Books: Collect funds: 
Advice, 114. Lay-Missionary- 
Prayer-Union, 115. Rev. J. M. 
Brown. — All Christians are God's 
witnesses, 115. Rev. D. Herron. — 
The lives of Europeans often belie 
their religion: Natives call good 
men Padres : They should be call- 
ed Christians, 115. Rev. Robert 
Bruce. — Instance of a Colonel be- 
coming a lay missionary: Value 
of such help : Colonel Martin act* 
ing as a lay missionary, 116. Rev, 
R. C^r^.— Medical missions : Dr. 
Newton's labours : Gratitude of a 
patient, 116. Female Education : 
The difficulties are not insupera^ 
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tee^ 346. Concluding Remarks by 
him, 34i9. 

McMahon, Gaptain C. X.—Essay on 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Gontro- 
yergy, 13. Bemarks on. schools, 
42. Itinerations, 89. Native Pas- 
torate, 156. In the Chair, 189. Be- 
marks on Polygamy and Diyorce, 
246, 247. Vernacular Christian 
literature, 290. Indian CathoMc 
Church, 316. 

Medical Missions, discussion of^ 107. 
Committee i^pointed on the sub- 
ject, 348. 

Members of the Conference, a list 

of, XTli. 

Meeting, General Public, 318. 

JUdvill, P. S, JSf^.— Remarks on Sym- 
pathy of Native Christians, 178. 

Merkf lUv, J, N. — ^Bemarks on Con- 
troversy, 29. Schools, 44. Essay 
on Hill Tribes, 252. Bemarks on 
Vernacular Christian Literature, 
279. 

Montgomery, Sir Bobert, Patron to 
Bible and Tract Society, 345 : and 
to Secular-aid Committee, 346. 

MtUkns^ D. D. Bw. J:— Essay on Ze- 
nana Missions, 63. 

Mullens, Mrs. and Moss, their work 
in connection with Zenana Mis- 
sions, 66. 

Narowal, work at, 81. 

Native Christians : see /^mjpoMy of. 

NATIVE PAJSTORATE: lUimpM^ 
tane$; the Handard qf aUamments up 
to which Native Pastors should be requi- 
red to come; the best method of trcdn- 
higthsm; tmd the most judUious vfo^ qf 
jmmding for their support : Essay by 
D. F. MoIdEOD, Esq., C. B., 128. Di- 
vision of the salgect : Importance 


of a Native Pastorate : Dependence 
of Hindoos and Mahomedans on 
spiritual guides, 129. We must 
supply these, 130. Selection of 
Pastors: Look for spirituality of 
mind, 131. Force of character: 
Converted devotees and separatists 
might be eligible, 132. Training 
institutions: Beware of hypocrites, 
133. Standard of attainments : 
Should be indigenous, 134. Oriental 
learning, 135. Best mode of train- 
ing, 136. Pastors should be siq>- 
ported chiefly by their congrega- 
tions : Small salaries recommend- 
ed: Pastors should regard them* 
selves as missionaries, 137. 

On the same suJtieet: Essay by 
the Bev. T. V. Fbsmch, M. A., 
138. Paul's example: Plan of the 
Essay : Native Pastorate is a step 
in advance, 139. Training Pastors 
is self-unproving, 140. Concentra- 
ted effort, 141. Instances : Two class- 
es, 142. Preparation for the min- 
istry: Works to be studied, 142. 
Libraries, 144. Native converts 
should, as fast as possible, replace 
European missionaries, 145. Sup- 
port of pastors, 146. €tive them 
the flocks : Tinneveily, 147. Teach 
self-reliance, 148. 

Oral Diseusnon, 

Offices of pastor and evangelist 
are distinct: Oriental learning: 
Training pastors, 148. Bev. J, New- 
Urn. — ^Teach self-reliance, 149. Hev. 
H. C^rk, — Mr. Hauser's views of a 
Native pastorate, 149. Bev, I, L. 
Hauser, — ^Distinction between the 
pastoral and evangelistic offices, 
149. Too soon to get good pastors: 


Hftny have failed: An instance: 
Another : A pastor'a habita and 
mode of liring : Look to the se- 
cond generation; 150. Training 
institutions : Santipore Institu- 
tion: Pastors should be Belec- 
ted from the midst of the con- 
gregation, 151. Support of the pas- 
tor, 152. .Haw. J. Barton.— Mr. Bar- 
ton's illustration questionable : Na- 
tive pastors should be above their 
flocks, 152. Cal. S. itfac^ajan.— Spi- 
rituality not the only essential re- 
qnirement, 152. The pastorate has 
no pecuniary attractions: Bama- 
ya: The best way of training pas- 
tors; Evangelists should be un- 
married; pastors married: Nor- 
mal school and training college, 
153. Bev. J. M. Brown.— Hvro points, 
153. ilarriage : Pastor homogene- 
ous with the people: Oriental learn- 
ing not essential to pastors, 154. 
/). F. McLeod, Etq.—'iS.x. French's 
kindness to Natives, 154. Mr. Kag- 
land's views; Mr. Bruoe's own opi- 
nion and experience, 155, Rev. R. 
Brace. — The congregation should 
choose their own pastor, 155. Fas- 
tors should have deep religious ex- 
perience, 156. Sev. W. Seene.-An il- 
lustration: Mr. Glroves; He lived by 
faith: Aroolapen imbibed hisspirit: 
Kevival; An incident, 156. Captain 
C. A. .Mi^foAon.— Punjab not ready 
for pastors : Pastors must be edu- 
cated men ; and be able to cope 
with metaphysicians, 157. Inward 
call, 158. JUv. Oolokndth.—A. pas- 
tor's work is to feed the flock : 
Must know the Bible : The work 
of an evangelist is among unbelie- 


vers : Cannot have too high an 
education, 158. Rev. J. Newton. 

Native Preachers, 13. See also ifn- 
Hve Pasforaie. 

Newton, Rev. John, — Essay on Preach- 
ing to the Heathen, 3. Bemarks 
on schools, 52. Itinerations, 92,94. 
Medical missions, 109. Native Pas- 
torate, 148, 158. Sympathy of Na- 
tive Christians, 187. Vernacular 
Christian Literature, 286, 291. Es- 
say on Indian Catholic Church, 299. 
Conducted prayer-meetings, xix, 
348. 

Newton, J. Esq., M. D. — Bemarks on 
schools, 51. Lay co-operation, 113, 
Vernacular Christian Literature, 
279. His labours as a medical mis- 
sionary, ^luded to by the Bev. 
Mr. Woodside, 116. 

Opening address by the President, 1. 

Oral Discussions, — on Preaching to 
the Heathen, 11. Hindoo and 
Mahomedan Controversy. 28. 
Schools, 39. Itinerations, 84. Lay 
Co-operation, 106. Medical mis- 
sions, 107. Female Education, 117. 
Native Pastorate, 148. Sympathy 
and confidence of Native Chris- 
tions, 172. Inquirers, 210. Polygar 
my and Divorce, 243. Vetnacular 
Christian Literature, 2T5. Indian 
Catholic Church, and Inter-Misaion 
Discipline, 308. 
Orbiton, Rev. J. H. — I^say on Hindoo 
and Mahomedan Controversy, 20. 
Remarks on schools, 45. Sym- 
pathy of Native Christians, 172. 
Indian Catholic Church, 311. 

Orphans, female schools for, 59, 120. 

Pastors: see iValwe Pastorate. 

Pastorate: see JVa(ti'« Pastorate. 
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Patersan, itev, B, — Bexnarks on Itine- 
rations, 90. Female education, 122. 
Indian Catholic Church, 312. 

Perkins, H. E, Esq. — Remarks on 
Controversy, 29. Schools, 41. In 
the chair, 159. Remarks on Verna- 
cular Christian Literature, 276. 

Persian character for Urdu, 276, 286. 

Pfander, Dr., his works alluded to 
29. 

Pierce, Mrs., her work in connection 
with orphan schools, 121. 

Pollock, Captain, J. R. — Remarks on 
Polygamy and Divorce, 245, 246. 

POLYGAMY AND DIVORCE: 
Essay hy Col. Sir Herbert B. Ed- 
WARDEs, K. C. B., 220. Subject im- 
portant, 220. Many questions a- 
rise: Polygamy: God's Law: Ci- 
vil Law, 221. Mahomedan and 
Hindoo Law : Polyandry : Child- 
marriage : Divorce, 222. Indian Le- 
gislation : Bishop of Calcutta : Sir 
James Colville's legal opinion, 223. 
Sir C. M. Jackson's Divorce Bill, 
224—227. Bill arrested by Lord 
Canning : Inquiries set on foot, 227. 
Mr. Ritchie's new Bill, 228. Drop- 
ped, 229. The Scripture : Polyga- 
my: Church Missionary Minute: 
First question answered, 230. Di- 
vorce, 231. Civil Law : The Church: 
Article on Polygamy and Divorce 
by Archdeacon Pratt, 232. Se- 
cond question answered, 233. 
Third question answered, 234. 

On the same subject : Essay by the 
Rev. C. E. Hadow, B. A., 236. Di- 
versity of practice: God's Law: 
Divorce, 236. Mere separation, 
237. Polygamy, not to be sanc- 
tioned, but in some cases tolerated. 


238. Re-marriage: Hindoo and 
Mahomedan Law, 239. Difficul- 
ties of Divorce, 240. National 
laws, 241. Recapitulation, 242, 
Oral Discussion, 
Would it be just for a convert to 
put away his wife ? 243. Rev, B^ 
Bruce,-^B,e]p\y by Sir H, Edwardes^ 
243. — Converts should not break 
their contracts, 243. Accept them 
though polygamists: Grounds of 
divorce, 244. R. N, Oust, Esq, — In- 
terlocution between Sir H. Ed- 
wardes, R, N, Oust, Esq., and Major 
Innes, 244. — Remark by Rev, W, 
Ferguson, 245. — Separation unjusti- 
fiable, 245. Capt. J. R. Pollock.-Hear 
then wives often live with Christian 
husbands, 245. Sir H. Edwardes, — 
Question by Capt. J, R. Pollock, 246. 
Liberty of 2nd wife to re-marry de- 
pends on her religion, 246. Sir H, 
Edwardes. — Rejection of 2nd wife 
criminal : Adiritery would be the 
result: Polygamists in primitive 
church, 246. Capt. McMahon, — Dif- 
ficulty removed, 246. Rev. L. Jan- 
vier. — Fulfilment of duty of mar-> 
riage, 247. Capt, McMahon. — Re- 
jected wives nrarried to others: 
Polygamists in the primitive 
church, 247. Rev, L, Janvier, — 
Leave the matter to the convert, 
247. Rev, W, Ferguson, — How far 
the contract is binding, 248. Rev, 
R, Bruce, — Reply to Mr, Bruce by 
Rev, C, E, Hadow, 248. — ^Practice 
of Rev, Goloknath, 248. Differ- 
ence between religious and le- 
gal view, 249. Sir H, Edwardes, — 
Polygamy not a bar to Christian 
communion : Non-cohabiting part- 
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ner : Conjugal rights of the wives : 
The Law of God, 249. Duty of 
Converts, 260. 2). F. MeLeod, Esq.^ 
Conscience must rule, 250. Rev, 
C Tr.J^orman.--A case of Polygamy: 
Practical difficulties : How he act- 
ed, 250. 1 Tim. iii. 2. Polygamy 
in the primitive church ; but un- 
der protest, 251. Hev, D. fferron, — 
Another interpretation of 1 Tim. iii. 
2. It may forbid deuterogamy, 251. 
Rev, J M, Broum, — Brief remark 
regarding the view taken of 1 Tim, 
iii. 2., by the Greek Church, 251. 
Minute on the subject by Com- 
mittee of Church Missionary Socie- 
ty, 300. 

Populations of India, 351. 

Pratt, Archdeacon, article on Polyga- 
my and Divorce 232, 370. 

Prayer meetings, xix, 348. 

PREACHING TO THE HEA- 
THEN: Essay by the Bev. J. N«w- 
TON, M. A. Preacliing and teaching 
defined, 3, The conversion of sin- 
ners has both a manwurd and a God- 
ward side. — Mamocard side: iEVery 
missionary should be all things to 
all men : Preaching should be sea- 
sonable ; and should be clear, 4. 
Preach the Word, 5. Preadti un- 
pressively, 7. — Godward side : Pro- 
cure the divine blessing: God's 
glory the object, 8. Preach with 
hope: Report to the liOrd : Pray 
for the Holy Spirit; with fas- 
ting, 9. Holy enthusiasm i^eeded, 
10. Condition of suocess, 11. 
OrcdZHsaudon, 
Necessity of systematic disiinbu- 
tion of labour: There must bo per- 
sonal dealing with individusJ*, U. 


We should strengthen principal 
stations, 12. Ooi, MadoLgaa, — 
Shall unfuromiaing stations be a- 
bandoned? 12. ReiJ, J, Barton. The 
missionary must feel the power of 
Christ's death ; and must realize 
that Christ died for the heathen, 
12. Rev, L L. Haueer, — ^Mission- 
aries should surround themselves 
with native preachers: The preach- 
er should stady variety, 13. Rev. 
C, W, Farman. 

JP<rm9ep, E. A^ jBiiy.— Bemarfcs on 
schools, 49. Bead essay on sena- 
na mission, by Ihr. Mullens, 63. 
Bemarks on Itinerations, 86. Fe- 
male education, 123. Vernacu- 
lar Christian Literature, 390. Ad- 
dress at the General Public Meet- 
ing, 331, 

Private Meeting of the members of 
Conference, 345. 

Public Meeting, 318. 

RcQoh of £apf&rthala, — Iniaroduoed to 
the Conference, 84. Bemarks on 
female education, 118. Resolu- 
tion, expressing the sympathy of 
of the Conference with H. Blgh- 
ness, adopted. 125, 126. 

Raowt Mr, J, P. — ^Bemarks on i^mpa- 
thy of Native Christians, l79. In- 
quirers, 216. 

Bemarks: see Oral Diicusriona. 

Be-marriage of converts from hea« 
thenism, 370. 

Besolution in favour of Medical Mis- 
sions adopted by the Conference,. 
109. 

Besolution expressing the sympathy 
qi the Conference with the Bi^&h 
<^ Kap^thala, 125, 126. 

Beoolutiocis adopted at the pnv»t« 
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fneeting of members of Confer- 
ence, 345—348. 

Kesponsibility of Englishmen for the 
Christianization of India, 352. 

Roman character advocated, 288, 
290. 

Uttdolph, Rev, A. — Essay on Itinera- 
tions, 68. Remarks on Vernacu- 
lar Christian Literature, 287. 

SCHOOLS: How can (hey he made in 
the highest degree auxiliary to the work 
of evangelization t Essay by Rev. 
C. W. Form AN, M. A., 31. Reasons 
why we should discuss this sub- 
ject : We must keep more steadi- 
ly in view the conversion of our 
pupils, 31. We should not fear to 
proclaim this to be the object of 
our schools : Need of godly teach- 
ers, 32. They should be regard- 
ed as friends and fellow labour- 
ers : School Books : Religious and 
secular lessons should not be in- 
termingled in the same book, 33. 
Method of teaching, 34. The 
teacher should study the Bible 
lesson beforehand: He should 
pray over it, and should teach it 
in a simple, yet animated manner, 
35. The whole school should be 
assembled for worship every day : 
A spirit of emulation should w>t 
be excited, 36. Dangers from the 
present system of Grants-in-aid: 
Let all pray for the children, 38. 
Oral Discussion. 
Should Hindoo or Hahomedan 
teachers be employed to teach the 
Bible ? 39. Itev, R. Brwce.— Com- 
parative usefulness of city and 
village schools ; Should the Bible 
under any circumstances bo 


taught by a heathen teacher ? 
Should we make the Bible a class- 
book ? Concentration of effort 
within a small area: Practice of 
Calcutta Committee of C. M. S., 
39. The teaching of the Bible 
should be intrusted to Christian 
teachers only: How the diffi- 
culty arising from a paucity of 
labourers may be obviated, 40. Rev, 
J. Barton, — Education the great 
lever by which to raise the hea- 
then : If Christian teachers can- 
not be obtained, let us employ 
heathen, 40. Rev, L L. Hauser, — 
Schools are the lowest form of mis- 
sionary agency: Schools give a 
position and a name ; hence their 
popularity, 40. Would not stop 
any from preaching Christ ; but 
would not appoint a heathen to 
teach Christianity, 41. Rev, W. 
Ferguson. — None but believers 
should instruct pupils in the Word 
of God, 41. H Perkins, Esq., (7./^.— 
In some parts of the country mis- 
sion schools must be given up, if 
none but Christian teachers are to 
be employed: God's blessing has 
attended the employment of hea^ 
then to teach the Bible : Heathen 
teachers, while instructing others, 
have themselves been converted, 
41, 42. Rev. J. L. Humphry, 
There is an innate power in the 
Bible capable of effecting the con- 
version of souls: The Word of 
God must not be withheld : Ma- 
ny ministers and even mission- 
aries are not truly converted: 
Where Christian teachers cannot 
be obtained, the teaching of 
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tlie Bible should be committed to 
heathen men, 42. Oiptein C. A. 
MeMahon. — Trachers are general- 
ly igr.orant of the art of teaching; 
They ehould prepare the lesson 
before co-ning to the class, 43. A. 
Thomson, Esq. — Those employed to 
teocb should be instructed in 
Christian truth by those who em- 
ploy them', 43. Bev. J. Mt Brown. — 
No mission should be established 
without a school. The pupils of 
mission schools carry the Gospel 
into their families, 43, 44. Bev. R. 
Clarh. — At Kangra the boys have 
not been required to attend on 
Sundays, 44. Rev. J. N. Merit.— 
There is no question as to the uti- 
lity of mission schools: If Chris- 
tian teachers cannot be obtained, 
the missionary himself ehould 
give the religious instruction, 45. 
Rev. J. n. OrbUon. — Attendance 
on the Sabbath, at the Umbala, 
and Lahore mission schools, at 
the height of the Mutiny ; In- 
fluence of the Lahore Govern- 
mentschool on the mission school: 
No mission school ought to be 
opened in which the Bible is not 
taught: Bepudiates the idea that 
the Bible ought not to be read un- 
less there is a specially appointed 
agency to expound it, 45. T. D. 
F(rrsyth,Esq., 0,-B,— NonehutChris- 
tians should impart Christian in- 
etmetion : When there is a pau- 
city of Christian teachers, the 
Uiasionary himself should give 
the instruction: Much want of 
BnceesB may be traced to the desire 
pf makipg a good show, 45, 46. 


Col. E. Lake. — A good sehool ih 
the most powerful auxiliary to the 
missionary work, 46. .Ben. Qolok- 
nalh. — If Heathen teachers are 
employed they may pervert the 
moaning of Scripture: The teach- 
ing of the Bible is the primary ob- 
ject in mission schools; secular 
studies are subsidiary : The exi-t- 
ing system of Grants-in-aid tends 
to give an undue prominence, in 
the pupils' minds, to secular stu- 
dies, 46, 47. Bev. R. ThaehBelL— 
Schools should invariably form a 
part of every system of mission- 
ary operations : His experience at 
Kapurthala. A growing demand 
for education throughout India, 
47, 48. Bev. J. iS. TTooifoKfe.— Hea- 
then teachers should not.be em- 
ployed to teach the Scr'ptnres : 
Practically there is a difference 
between an unconverted nominal 
Christian and a heathen : Grants- 
in-aid resulted from a suggestion 
made by Mr, McLeod : Attention 
' directed to the remarks of Hr. 
Tback well on the subject of Orants- 
in-aid. Missionaries invited to 
state their grievances to Govern- 
ment: They should not throw up 
their grants : It would act pr^u- 
dicially upon Government, 48, 49. 
D. F. McZe:.d, Esq., C. B.—Mt. 
Prinsep concurs in the view ex- 
pressed by Captain McMahon, that 
there is an innate power in tha 
Bible: Although in England 
BchoolmaateTB are fi'equently on- 
converted men, their teaching of 
the Bible is often most effectual : 
Anecdote; Suggests tli« «llipl«r- 
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ment of such heathen as are fa- 
vourably disposed towards Chi'is- 
t'anity: On all sides there is a 
growing desire for instruction, 40 — 
51. K A. Prinsep, Esq., C. &— Un- 
der Christian supervision heathen 
teachers may be employed with ad- 
vantage: Truth cannot fail to 
mould the character of the reci- 
• pient, 61. J, Newton, Esq,, M. D. — 
Testimony from the history of all 
Indian Missions is against the em- 
ployment of heathen to teach the 
Bible: Mr. Barton's plan recom- 
mended, 52. Rev, John Newton, — 
Mr. Barton's plan recommended : 
Arguments in its favour : Religious 
services on the Sabbath : Practice 
at Behra, 52, 63. Rev. David Her- 
fon, — The practice at Sealkote: 
Religious instruction is always im- 
parted by one of the missionaries : 
The <])hurch should set apart men 
as evangelists and teachers, 53. 
Rev, E, H. Stevenson, — The secular- 
izing tendency of the "grant-in- 
aid'' system had not been felt in 
the N. W. Provinces : Rivalry with 
Government schools objectionable, 
64. Rev, J, Barton, — The employ- 
ment of Mahomedans as teachers 
of the Scriptures is as objectionable 
as the employment of Unitarians : 
Orants-in-aid advocated: Scholar- 
ship for proficiency in Scripture 
knowledge: Normal schools in 
the Punjab, 54. Col. E. Lake, 

Schools, Female Orphan, 59, 120. 

Schools and Itineration are not 

antagonistic, 90. Bazar schools, 

60. 

Scott, Rev, O, TT.— Remarkaon Female 


Education, 123. Sympathy of Na- 
tive Christians, 175. 

Secular- Aid Comiiitte formed, 3 '6. 

Servants, efforts for their conversion : 
see Lay Co-operation. 

Session— First, 1. Second, 31. Third, 
68. Fourth, 96. Fifth, 128. Sixth, 
159. Seventh, 189. Eighth, 220. 
Ninth, 252. Tenth, 292. Eleventh, 
318. 

SIKHS, THE: Essay by Rev. W. 
Keene, B. A., 261. Origin of Sikh- 
ism, 261. Object of its founder:: 
Hindoo errors rejected : Godhead, 
262. Idolatry, 263. Caste: Suttee: 
Other points, 264. Bearing towards 
Christianity, 265. Missionary work 
amongst the Sikhs, 266. Sugges- 
tions, 267. 

Stations, principal ones should be 
strengthened, 12. Should unpro- 
mising ones be abandoned? 12.* 

Stevenson, Rev, E, H, — Remarks on 
schools, 53. 

Slrawbrldge, Rev, A, — Essay on Lay Co- 
operation, 101. 

SYMPA THY AND CONFIDENCE: 
How can foreign missionaries secure, in 
the highest degree, the sympathy and 
affectionate confidence of their native 
brethren f Essay by the Rev. D. 
Herron, M. a., 159. There is a want 
of sympathy : Our relation to our 
native brethren: We are their 
spiritual fathers and their shep- 
herds, 161. Consider their relation 
to the Church, and how God re- 
gards them : Effects of our loving 
them, 163. Teachers and preach- 
ers: We are not their masters: 
A liberal support, 164. 

On the same subject: Essay by 
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Kev. GoLOKNATH, 166. Difficulty 
of securing the desired sympathy: 
Difference between a missionary 
and a guru, 166. The missionary 
must prove his friendship: Con- 
yerts' complaints, 167. Temporal 
aid, 168. A missionary should not 
speak angrily to the converts, 169. 
He should associate with them, and 
treat them impartially, 170. Too 
great distance between mission- 
aries and converts, 171. 
Oral Discussion, 
Danger of extremes : Too class- 
es of Native Christians, spiritually 
minded and wordly minded, 172. 
Missionaries may fail to manifest 
love : >Ir. Orbison's practice : l^ative 
Christians should adhere to native 
customs: There is mutual love, 173. 
BeV' J, H, Orhison, — Confirmation 
of Mr. Goloknath's statements : Ex- 
ceptions, 174. Mr, J. C. Bose, (Native 
Christian.)— The ill feeling is gen- 
erally connected with money mat- 
ters : Missionaries show their love 
by coming to India to preach the 
Gospel, 174. A. Tkomsony Esq, — The 
sacrifice made by the missionary 
must be life-long, 174. Quarrels of Na- 
tive Christians : Let converts dress 
as they please, 175. Hev, JR. Bruce, — 
There is a want of sympathy : Caus- 
es: Absence of uniformity in sala- 
ries, 175. The Native Christian is re- 
pelled by the missionary's coldness : 
DiflTerent nationalities cause dis- 
agreements : The Native thinks the 
missionary has power without in- 
telligence to direct it, 176. The 
missionary's purse and the Native's 
intellect should go hand in hand, 


177. Bev, G. W, Scoti, (Native Mis- 
sionary.) — Want of sympathy caiji- 
not be denied : Sacrifices made by 
the convert, aud by the mission- 
ary, compared: There must be 
union and love, 177. Each should 
repel every temptation to think 
ill of the other, 178. Mr, G. 2>. 
Maitra, (Native Christian.) — Let 
there be no suppression of Native 
opinion : Let them tell the whole, 
but in love, 178. Sir H, Edwardes, — 
Sir Herbert Edwardes* appeal se- 
conded, 178. P. S, MelviU, Esq,-^ 
The Natives asked to speak freely, 

178. Information about the Native 
Christians, taking part in the dis- 
cussion, 179. Bev, G, W, Forman. — 
Mr. Raow's education and conver- 
sion : But few missionaries do any 
good: Fault-finding missionaries, 

179. Missionaries neglect the educar 
tion of their converts : Missionaries 
have done nothing for the child- 
ren of Native Christians: Treat- 
ment of conye;rts by n^issiojgiaxies, 

180. Insufficient salaries of Native 
Christians employed by mission- 
aries : Do Europeans make a sac- 
rifice in coming to India? 181. 
The sacrifices made by Indian con- 
verts are incomparably greater, 

182. Mr. J, P. Baowy (Native Chris- 
tian.) — Pulpit preparation : Com- 
munity of interests, 182. Impar- 
tiality : Value of special prayer : 
The need of a spirit of love : Lay 
assistance: Resolution proposed, 

183, Bev, J,'M. Brown. — Dififerent 
feelings towards different mission- 
aries, 183. In adopting Christian- 
ity the convert wishes to adopt 
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Christian civilization : The desire 
should not be repressed, IS^JRev. 
Oolokndth. — ^Want of sympathy be- 
tween Native Christians and miis- 
sionaries, 184. Bev, ^. JBni^.— Tem- 
poral support will win their affec- 
tions, 184. Bev, I, L, Hauser.—^/Lt. 
Janvier vindicates the Native 
Christians: Rates of pay: Com- 

' plaints, 185. Mev. L. Janvier. — Rela- 
tions between Native Christians 
and missionaries too intimate : At- 
tachment : Object of missionary la- 
bour, 186. Bev. J, tS. Woodside.— 
2£r. Newton admits there is a fault : 
Remedy, 187. Bev. «7. Newton. — 
Organization of Native Christian 
communities, 187, D. F, McLeod, 
Esq. — Regrets expressed on be- 
half of Native speakers, the day 
following, for what had passed 
.di^ring the discussion, by Bev. C. 
W' Forman, 189. 

Tayhr, Bev. J. — Essay on Inter-Mis- 
sion Discipline, 292. 

Teachers : see Schools. 

Teaching, method of: see Schools. 

Thaekwell, Bev. B. — Remarks on 
Schools, 46. Female education, 121. 

Tract and Bible Society, formed, 345. 

Tribes : see Hill Tribes, 

Thomson, A, Esq. — Remarks on Con- 
troversy, 29. Schools, 43. Sympathy 
of Native Christians, 174. Verna- 
cular Christian Literature, 284. 

Tinnevelly, work at, 82, 88, 147. 

VEBNA CULAB CHBI8TIAN LI- 
TEBATUBE: Essay by the Rev. 
J. H. BuDDEN ; read by the Bev. 
J. Barton^ 268. The two objects, 
268. Books must be attractive, es- 
pecially for the heathen : Of orien- 


talized form: An instance, 269, 
Not polemic, 270. Should be con- 
structive: A work for Native 
Christians : Also for Europeans : 
Avoid technicalities, 271. A speci- 
men: Fly-sheets, 272. Books for 
Native Christians, 273. Commenta- 
ries: The kind required, 274. 
Form, 275. 

Oral Discussion. 
Embellished books: Handbills 
and broadsheets : Monthly tracts : 
Urdu in Persian Chai^acter, 276. 
Bev. J, NewUm, — Native modes of 
thought must be regarded : Sub* 
jects : There is need of a commen- 
tary ; then of a Domestic Litera- 
ture: Allegories, 277. Original 
and translated works: Native ta*- 
lent invoked : Printed characters : 
Roman Alphabet, 278. Two chief 
recommendations, 279. H, E, 
Perkins, Esq. — Commentary, 279. 
Bev. J. N. Merk. — All literature 
should be imbued with the spirit 
of Christianity: Connexion be- 
tween the literature and the men* 
tal state of a nation, 279. Litera- 
ture must be indigenous : Prepare 
native authors: The indirect 
means of doing this : The direct 
means: Educational works, 280* 
Need of school-books adapted to 
India : How to be obtained: Evils 
of translations: Original works: 
Special wants, 281. Languages : 
Style: Perspicuity, 282. Poetry: 
Difficulty avoided: Printing and 
binding, 283. J. Newton, Esq., M. D.~ 
Missionary Periodical : Hand-book, 
283. Notes on the Bible : Other 
books needed: Missionary Blue 


